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ELIZABETHAN TRADERS IN NORMANDY 


BEATRICE REYNOLDS 


NGLISH trade with Flanders, the Baltic area, Spain, 
the Levant, and the East has long been the subject of 
investigation. Comparatively little is known about the 

commercial relations with northern France in the early modern 
period. Yet this also was an important market, engaging the 
activity of many poor people in the production of the cheaper 
grades of cloth and in their transportation across the channel. 
Notwithstanding the burdensome and constantly fluctuating 
regulations of both governments, there was still sufficient pros- 
pect of gain to tempt a sizable merchant fleet every year to the 
valley of the lower Seine.! English traders in Normandy were 
granted very favorable terms by Charles IX in the treaty signed 
in April, 1572. They were to be accorded a “magasin, étape, 
Hanse ou Fondic,” for wool and textiles, no definite place, how- 
ever, being assigned; they might elect governors, councilors, 
and other officers; they were to have freedom of religion if they 
conducted themselves modestly. An unusual clause was that 

1 See P. Boissonnade, ““Le mouvement commerciale entre la France et les Iles britan- 
niques au XVIF siécle,”’ Revue historique, CX XXIV (1920), 211, where he says that, by 
the end of the century, more than a thousand English merchant ships visited France 


annually. 
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which permitted them to display and sell their wares, to buy 
from a subject of any other nation whatsoever, even to transact 
business daily except on Sundays and holy days. But the most 
noteworthy, after stating that the scale of tax should be posted 
in a public place, went on to tie the hands of the French govern- 
ment in perpetuity by declaring “‘qu’il ne sera loisible audit Roi, 
ou ses successeurs, augmenter les dits charges, ni en imposer de 
nouvelles, sous quelque prétexte que ce soit ... sur les marchands 
ou marchandises d’Angleterre.”” The English were likewise not 
liable to the drowt d’aubaine.” It is true that no royal ordinance 
remained valid after the death of the king who had promulgated 
it, unless verified by his successor; but Henry III confirmed this 
Treaty of Blois in 1575, shortly after his accession to the throne, 
and it thereby became part of the law of the land. 

The French civil wars broke off trade with England; mer- 
chants were loath to risk their goods until an orderly govern- 
ment was restored. Elizabeth, by her usual circuitous routes, 
had assisted in the ultimate success of the Bourbon claimant; 
and in the last decade of the century was directing her diplo- 
macy toward the return of moneys advanced, as well as to the 
recognition of the Treaty of Blois. But since he could well plead 
a break in the continuity of policy and of circumstances, Henry 
avoided recognition and planned to make France self-sustain- 
ing. He was, however, unable to put this scheme into immediate 
operation, for his indebtedness to Elizabeth, combined with the 
pledging of certain local revenues to the English crown,’ made 
impracticable the erection of barriers against English goods. 
We have, then, a pretty diplomatic duel between the accredited 
representatives of the two countries which lasts until the reign 
of James. 

Cloth of the standard variety, approximately twenty-four 
yards long and two yards wide, usually undyed and undressed, 


2 Jean Dumont, Corps universel diplomatique du droit des gens (The Hague, 1726-31), 
V, Part I, 211. 


3 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Salisbury, Part XII (Hereford, 1910), p. 256; 
Thomas Rymer, Foedera, conventiones, et cujusque generis acta publica (London, 1703- 
35), XVI, 102. 
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had been made in the southeast of England from early times. 
The north produced cloths of the coarser varieties and narrower 
widths, which were shipped from Newcastle to the Baltic area. 
In the late Elizabethan period the northern cloth was in great 
demand in France because it was so much cheaper than any- 
thing produced locally.‘ Changes in the manufacture of tex- 
tiles, consequent upon shifting populations, became manifest at 
the same time, for the disturbances on the continent brought to 
the east coast an increasing number of Dutch, Walloons, and 
French. After their country had recognized Henry as its king, 
the French continued to filter into Kent,> bringing with them 
different methods of weaving, so that we find mention of the 
old, as distinct from the new, drapery. The former comprised 
such materials as: Manchester cottons, fustians, dozens, sta- 
ments, kerseys, friezes, serges, says, burats, camlets, bougrans, 
worsteds, and medleys—all heavy, coarse cloths. The newer 
weaves were of the finer grades: bays, mockadoes, limestres, 
estamets, cloths of Arras, crépes, and others under the old 
names, with a change in texture.’ 

The west became interested somewhat later than East 
Anglia, and for a time confined itself to the weaving of wool im- 
ported from beyond its borders. A proposal to establish a staple 
in Chester for the cottons and friezes of the northwest was op- 
posed by the merchants of Shrewsbury on grounds of in- 

4R. H. Tawney and E. E. Power, Tudor economic documents (London, 1924), I, 207, 
reproducing State papers, domestic, Elizabeth, Vol. CLVII, No. 5; E. H. Gosselin, 
Documents authentiques et inédits pour servir 4 U'histoire de la marine normande et du 
commerce rouennais (Rouen, 1876), p. 138. 

5 Ch. de Beaurepaire, Cahier des états de Normandie sous ... Henri IV (Rouen, 1880- 
82), II, 122. The estates of Normandy complain of excessive taxation, 1607, “‘celuy 
nouvellement prétendu sur les carots et tarats, lequel a donné occasion a plus de mille 
familles de passer 4 Angleterre, et reduit si peu qui en reste sur le point de suivre la 
méme route s’il ne plaist 4 sadite Maj. oster ledit ... impost.”’ 

6 Calendar of state papers, domestic, Elizabeth, 1591-1594 (London, 1867), p. 523, 
and Boissonnade, loc. cit., pp. 209-10. 

7 For further information on the various types of cloth, see A. Chamberland, Le 
commerce d’importation en France au milieu de XVI* siécle, d’aprés un manuscrit de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris, 1894), pp. 15-16 and App. I; E. Lipson, History of the 
woollen and worsted industries (London, 1921), pp. 21-25 and chap. vi, on geographical 
distribution. 
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expediency. The cloth would be dearer if it had to pass through 
a staple, and could not then meet foreign competition. 

The great vent of suche cottons is at Roane in ffraunce, where they be 
bought by the merchantes and spent by the pore. They have in the Countrie 
itself a kinde of Course cloth... .. If ours then .... shall be so deere.... 
our trade is overthrowen. ... . The Londoners are now the great buyers and 
carryers of those cottons to Roane, For which they bring canvas for the 
comodities of this land.® 

The Shrewsbury statement regarding the London-to-Rouen 
trade is supported, so far as imports were concerned, by the 
Port Books for the months October, 1601—June, 1602, as shown 
by Professor Lewis R. Miller.? There were more boats from 
France entering the port of London than from any other coun- 
try. For the most part these were owned by Englishmen, and 
presumably had not left their native port in ballast. The wine 
trade from the southwest sent in the heaviest cargoes: Bor- 
deaux with 4,233 tons, La Rochelle, 1,549 tons, as opposed to 
991 tons from Rouen for the nine months’ period. The ports of 
northern France combined to send 1,995 tons to London, but 
Dover and Newcastle also were dealing with the cross-channel 
ports from Calais to Rouen.’® From the Skaw to the Somme the 
Merchant Adventurers enjoyed a practical monopoly in un- 
dressed cloths, but their interest in the lower Seine Valley was 
slight.!! This area was the market for the coarser textiles men- 
tioned above. 

After the change in the customs system introduced in the 
reign of Philip and Mary, the denizen who took out cloth paid 
six shillings and eight pence for the standard length plus a few 
pennies for alnage and cocket. On the coarse cloths, rates were 
considerably less. The English charges had grown from the 
stage of town economy to a unified national system; but France 
had not been able to make this advance, and in consequence the 

8 Tawney and Power, I, 206, quoting State papers, domestic, Elizabeth, Vol. CLVII, 
No. 5. 


® “New evidence on the shipping and imports of London, 1601-1602,’ Quarterly 
journal of economics, XLI (1927), 741. 


10 Tawney and Power, II, 97. 
11 Commons’ journal (London, 1803), I, 219, giving the entry for May 21, 1604. 
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English trader thither found himself vexed by a multiplicity of 
charges, of which the most trying phase was their uncertainty. 
Having cleared his native customs, and crossed a sea infested 
with hostile Spanish and nondescript pirate ships, he must then 
| ascend the Seine, passing Honfleur and Caudebec before arriv- 
| ing at Rouen.” 
| This city retained many of its medieval characteristics, with 
a resulting confusion of jurisdiction. The most significant 
regime for the merchants was that of the Vicomte de |’Eau. 
whose precinct included, with Rouen, the small riverine towns 
as far as Caudebec. His powers seem to have been limited to 
| the traffic on fresh water, as opposed to the sea-borne trade 





12 Included with the papers of Sir Julius Caesar, a judge of the admiralty court, is 

the financial statement of an unknown English sea captain. It was sent from Trinity 

House to Caesar and is undated but the recipient has arranged it with a group of similar 

| papers dealing with merchants of Rochelle and dated March, 1601/2. In condensed 
form, the information is as follows: 





Charges upward bound on the Seine for a bark of 50 tona: and 
Rh See As 8 isin 08 ie ok. p 0E SEs Se chsnitw weed lee reed 3-18-00 
Expense of special pilots at Quillebeuf and La Mailleraye...................0006.00005. 14-00 
Reports at Honfleur, Quillebeuf, and Rouen..............00 066 cc eee ee ? 3- 6 
Beaconage at Honfleur, and beaconage and mooring at Santte Gacosses|?}]............... 2-00 
Boats from Honfleur to Quillebeuf, and from Quillebeuf to Villequier.................... 1-00-00 
Making fast ropes at Quillebeuf and payment to searchers..................-0..0000005 1- 6 
Spiking of guns at Quittsboul aiG TOGeR. . wos cscs ccccccsvcccossevecccesscepsecesis 1-00-00 
een nen MU ONIN Cs cc oc cv conavdes sess ce dbcuds esebocasactsueiee s 4-00 
A coped Gem Gok the Darden 08 U6 GID i a5. iis knw cs sees isvncannccscceaeceueraas 15-00-00 

NL skein cer eae’ Hu kP hae LAA eee eae x Kedee eeee kak wees 23- 3- 0 
Homeward bound: 
Clearing at the Romain, the palace and the Vicomté................. 66. ccc cece eee 1- $- 4 
For the “thorde of the tonne [or towne] at the Vicomté”’.................0 206 c ee eee 4-0 
For payments at Rouen to captains and searchers, for “‘brockerige ...per fforces,’’ and 
I isa CAKE DE NOS b.5k ES FAR eR ERARIARA APL OO EES 2 8 546 ay eED aN ESS OAS 1-15- 0 
{Note: The plancager-courbager was an official whose duties were to keep in repair the 
roads, footways, and towpaths] 
For boats at Rouen, and from Villequier to Quillebeuf, and from Quillebeuf to Honfleur. . . . 1l- 1- 6 
For pilots through La Mailleraye, Villequier to Quillebeuf, Quillebeuf to Honfleur ...... 14- 0 
Occasional additional pilotage charges at Villequier and Quillebeuf..................... 17- 0 
For anchorage, searchers, and clearing at Caudebec....................... eer 15—- 0 
Beaconage at Villequier, Quillebeuf, and Honfleur.........................0.0...--. ; 1- 6 
For making fast ropes, clearing, and payments to searchers at Quillebeuf............... 5- 0 
RN In 555s nc 4b bd cb kh wcinaly vin Odi ae Nos was Shera wes d4ie cmenle we 6 
IIIT iin 5 sis CRS Gants Kok VE Sa SARE « Boa e els « Ras eee seeen 6-16-10 





From British Museum Additional Manuscripts (hereafter cited as “Add. MSS”’), 
5664, fol. 213 r° and v°. 
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within the scope of the admiralty;!* but the distinction was not 
always clearly marked, and there was a further confusion with 
regard to appellate jurisdiction.‘ The parlement of Rouen, as 
a sovereign court, resisted royal endeavors to evoke suits to the 
privy council or to interfere in any way with local conditions. In 
1556, Henry IT had created boards of arbitration for mercantile 
cases, composed of merchants who were known as “conserva- 
tors of commerce”’; and for seven years the decree was refused 
registration.” In 1563, however, parlement had yielded; but the 
new device did not immediately simplify the situation. Rather 
did it temporarily render things more chaotic, for an attempt 
was made to discredit altogether the jurisdiction of the Vicomte 
de l’Eau, whose regulations had for centuries controlled trade, 
and more particularly import duties." 

The coutumier of the Vicomte de |’Eau, dating from medieval 
times, had been given fresh life by Henry IT and, after the short 
interlude of bickering, had become the current practice in the 
latter part of the century. Under its provisions came all English 
merchandise. Vessels entering the Seine between Caudebec and 
Quaterage had to furnish a declaration, pay the domainal dues, 
and receive a certificate from the office of the Vicomte de l’Eau 
or from the farmer of that particular section of the customs."’ 
The ship arriving for the first time paid a special tax of three 
sous “‘pour ses épousailles.”” From there on, the foreigner was 


13 C, Hippeau, Le gouvernement de Normandie au zvii® et au xviit® siécle (Caen, 1863), 
I, xxxii. 

144N. Valois, Inventaire des arréts au conseil d'état, regne de Henri IV (Paris, 1886), 
II, 129; E. de Freville de Lorme, Mémoire sur le commerce maritime de Rouen (Rouen, 
1857), II, 424. 

15 A. Lefas, “De l’origine des juridictions consulaires des marchands de France,” 
Revue historique de droit frangais et étranger (Paris, 1924), 4th ser., 3d year, p. 84. 


16 Ch. de Beaurepaire, La Vicomté de I’ Eau de Rouen (Evreux, 1856), p. 87. 


17 There were seven different sections: the farm of Quatre Pieds, the granaries, the 
barriers, the weighing machine of the New Market (called the Hook), the duty on 
horses, the farm of Quatre Places (at the end of the public market), and the farm of 
penalties accruing from smuggled merchandise plus the revenues for the passage of 
Moulineaux. The whole was farmed in 1583 for 2,203 écus a year. See Beaurepaire, 
Vicomté del’ Eau, p. 73, and L. Roberts, Merchants mappe of commerce (4th ed.; London, 
1700 [1st ed., 1638]), p. 169. 
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afflicted with a series of petty charges: three sous for dropping 
anchor; five or ten deniers to the sergeant-customers, depending 
upon the type of craft; a penny for each man carrying a roll of 
cloth on his soulder; and so forth. The cloth itself was charged 
per bolt eight deniers for the king’s custom. If by chance they 
arrived near the feast day of a saint, there might be another 
trifling tax. The fact that the Germans, Flemings, and Spanish 
were exempt did not make these taxes any more welcome to the 
English; and they sometimes attempted evasion by landing 
just below Caudebec.'* A Welsh merchant who lived in France 
in 1611, 1614, and 1616 commented that his countrymen had 
formerly had many immunities and were reckoned as half- 
citizens, but that the civil wars, with the resultant poverty, and 
the hostile attitude of parlement had created new barriers for 
the English residents of Rouen.'® A public hall was set aside for 
the sale of English woolen cloth, which could be displayed and 
sold on definite days. For the stall they paid a small fee, “‘ware- 
housdom.” There were three fairs yearly, two of them giving 
liberty to transport any commodities free of customs; the third, 
lasting only one week, instead of two, did not grant that 
privilege.”° 

The money of account was the livre tournois, equivalent at 
this period to two shillings. It was not actually minted. The 
current coins were the pieces of eight sous (twenty sous to a 
livre), the teston (worth twenty-one sous and four deniers), and 
smaller coins. There was a French écu, which was worth three 
livres or, according to Roberts, sixty-four sous.”! The stabiliza- 
tion of the English currency by Elizabeth, contrasting with the 


18 J. Félix, Comptes rendus des échevins de Rouen (Rouen, 1890), I, 15. G. Fagniez, 
“Le commerce extérieur de la France sous Henri IV,’’ Revue historique, XXIII (1883), 
79. 


19 Roberts, p. 168. 

2 Ch. Ouin la Croix, Histoire des anciennes corporations d’ arts et métiers (Rouen, 1850), 
p. 692, quoting Statuts des Merciers of 1545; P. Huvelin, Essai sur le droit des marchés 
et des foires (Paris, 1897), p. 273. 

%1 This does not correspond to the value of the livre tournois or the other pound, 
the livre parisis, but gives, of course, a definite relationship to the teston and the piece 
of eight sous. 
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woeful condition of French finance, had altered the exchange 
from a parity of one écu for six shillings to an actual rate of one 
écu for five shillings. Here was a fruitful ground of conflict, 
and the disparity in weights and measures between England and 
Normandy—or indeed between the different provinces in 
France—provided another. 

Despite the accumulation of handicaps, the English must 
have done fairly well, for the mercantilist Laffemas, soon to win 
the attention of the king, complained in 1598 that English 
merchandise was ruining France, from the depths of Normandy 
to Bordeaux and Bayonne.”’ He was convinced that the French 
market must be reserved for French textiles and, despite the 
treaty of Blois and the more recent commitments of Henry IV, 
succeeded eighteen months later in securing royal approval for a 
decree barring English cloth. True, the prohibition was condi- 
tional: the cloth must not be stretched upon tenters. But, since 
all English cloth went through that process, an effective barrier 
resulted and a wail of protest followed. 

The recipients of these plaints were Robert Cecil, the privy 
council, and Sir Julius Caesar, master of requests and judge of 
the admiralty court. In the last years of Elizabeth’s reign her 
government was asked to bring about (1) a repeal of the degree, 
(2) an elimination of discriminatory taxes, and (3) an impartial 
administration of justice for mercantile cases.?4 Caesar’s cor- 
respondence contains a statement of the new impositions laid 
upon the English in Rouen, with the annotation, in Caesar’s 
hand, “delivered to me by Otwell Smith merchant” and dated 
March 16, 1601/2. The writer complains that within the past 
years they have paid additional taxes not only to the French 

2 Henri Hauser, Les débuts de capitalisme (Paris, 1927), p. 305; Germain Martin, 
“La monnaie et le crédit privé en France,’ Rerue d'histoire des doctrines économiques 
et sociales, II (1909), 2. 

23 B. de Laffemas, Les trésors et richesses pour mettre l’estat en splendor et monstrer 
au vray la ruine des francois par le traffic et négoce des estrangers comme la justice des 
consuls doit étre supprimée (Paris, 1598), p. 13. 

*4 Negotiations about the degree may be followed in P. P. Laffleur de Kermaingant, 
L’ambassade de France en Angleterre sous Henri IV: mission de Jean de Thuméry, 
Sieur de Boissise, 1598-1602 (Paris, 1886), I, 417; and L’ambassade de France en Angle- 
terre sous Henri IV: mission de Christophe de Harlay, Comte de Beaumont, 1602-1605 
(Paris, 1895), I, 263 et passim. 
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king but also to the governors of the towns. Representation of 
the illegality of these measures to the municipal courts, or even 
to the privy council, has been ineffective and costly. Specific 
details follow as to payments on the divers kinds of cloth, and it 
is interesting to note that importations included not only the 
coarser types mentioned above but also the standard broad- 
cloth, upon which they paid a tax of thirty sous at the Hotel de 
Ville. This series of duties originated in an attempt of the city 
to meet a payment of 48,000 crowns to rebuild the quay, which 
had been damaged during the siege. The town of Caen, in its 
turn, had to raise 50,000 crowns to strengthen the fortifications. 
They collected this from foreign merchants importing salt and 
textiles, although they were supposed to tax their own transac- 
tions.” 

Under the new commercial policy the bailiff of Rouen refused 
to allow Englishmen to trade with visitors from other parts of 
France, confining this market to burgesses of his own city, al- 
though previously the English had bought a variety of goods 
from Orléans and towns in the interior of the country.* An 
additional hardship was the royal tax of a crown per ton upon 
all ships that came into Normandy. 

If foreigners could reconcile themselves to this increase in 
payments, most of which had come about in the few years pre- 
ceding 1600, there were still two hazards which might bring 
about a complete loss of their investment. Of these, one was 
the letter of marque and reprisal. Spain and England were at 
war; and a peace had only recently (1598) been established 
between Philip II and the for mer Huguenot Henry of Navarre. 
Neutral shipping suffered the usual difficulties, complicated by 
a commercial etiquette which did not draw too nice a distinc- 
tion between the gentleman-trader and the gentleman-buc- 
caneer. The king of France, to obtain redress, issued letters to 

25 Add. MSS, 5664, fol. 206 r° and v°. Folio 166, “Articles towchinge the wronges 
donne unto English marchants in fraunce...., ”’ states “that commeth to 1500 li a 
yeare and this they have received this 34 yeares . . . . the courtyers and auners of cloth 
in the hall of Roan doe cause within this twoe yeares all marchantes to pay dobbell 
ye customs they payde heartofore...... e 


%6 Calendar of state papers, domestic, Elizabeth, 1598-1601, CCLXXV (London, 1869), 
503. 
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certain sufferers, permitting them to confiscate cargoes of ships 
taken at sea, even though the vessels belonged to a nation 
officially friendly. This resulted, of course, in the payment of 
the penalty by an innocent man; and the injustice became more 
flagrant when letters were granted authorizing the seizure of 
goods on land. “Her Maljes]ties subiectes after they have paied 
all the kinges duties and laid ther goodes in safetie in the kinges 
storhouse have had the same seazed upon carried away, and 
sould to ther utter undoinge.”®’ The second danger was the 
droit d’aubaine, whereby all goods and chattels of the foreigner 
dying in France became the property of the state. 

This series of adverse circumstances, requiring an effective 
presentation in order to secure English support for merchants, 
brought realization of the weakness inherent in the unorganized 
condition of the Norman trade. Although some feeble attempts 
toward regulation had been made as early as 1579,”* individual 
and inexperienced traders were a liability to the group. After 
some months of negotiation the two governments agreed to set 
up special courts for the adjudication of cases of piracy, the 
French decree being dated from Orléans, July 19, 1599. 

Most of the members of the court at Rouen were to be drawn 
from the provincial parlement: the first president, Claude 
Groulard; three judges; the king’s representative; and, in addi- 
tion, the lieutenant-general of the admiralty court in Nor- 
mandy. They were to have exclusive jurisdiction over depreda- 
tions, with power to evoke cases pending before other tribunals. 
Their decisions were to be made “‘ainsi que vous aviserez en vos 
loyautés et consciences,” and had the force of decrees given by 
a sovereign court.?? High hopes were entertained for more 
speedy justice; the English ambassador, Sir Henry Neville, 
expressed his pleasure at the selection of Groulard: “He is very 
well disposed to do us justice, being both a very honest and a 
wise man, and not many of better Reputation in all France of 


27 Add. MSS, 5664, fol. 206 v°. 

28C. T. Carr, Select charters of trading companies (London, 1913), p. xxvi, quoting 
State papers, domestic, Elizabeth, Vol. CX XIX, No. 50. 

29 British Museum Stowe MSS, 132 fol. 143 r° and v°. A transcript, by an unknown 
scribe, in the possession of Algernon Capell, first Earl of Essex, before 1701. 
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his Coate.’’*° Nine days after the publication of this decree 
Neville, from Blois, sent a copy to Robert Cecil, and made a 
suggestion which was to bear fruit: 

It may please you to give order to all suche as have cause of complaint . . . . 
to send some one over at common charge, which may be thoroughly instructed 
in their causes, and armed with sufficient Proofes, which may . . . . follow 
their business; my self will be always ready to assist him the best I may, but 
the Stating of the causes being at Rouen, and I remaining so far off, nether I 
nor any of myne can attend to follow their Sutes. ... . 


It was of considerable importance to the merchants that the 
court should remain fixed in one place, but almost immediately 
this point came into dispute. Villeroy wanted two commissions, 
one for the admiralty of France at Rouen, the other for the 
admiralty of Guienne at Bordeaux. The king’s representative 
wanted a commission established at Paris. But Neville objected 
to the excessive charges entailed in the travel from Normandy 
to Bordeaux, adding that “‘the councillors of those Courts of 
Bordeaux and Tholouse are very stiffe against those of the 
Relligion and particularly evill affected to our Nation.” 

The charges for the prosecution of these suits were to be met 
by small export taxes on kerseys, bays, and other woolen goods 
shipped to France, the privy council requesting the lord 
treasurer to give appropriate directions. Moneys were to be 
paid over to Otwell Smith and Reynolds Greene, two merchants 
trading thither.** 

It happened that, when their ambassador advocated the ap- 
pointment of an agent, an English attorney was seeking a post 
abroad. William Button must have had an adventurous career, 
which the writer has not been able to trace definitely. His letter 
to Robert Cecil of January, 1599, depicts himself as a suitor for 
three years to Her Majesty “in respect of my services and my 
imprisonment for seven months beyond the seas, whereof it 
pleased your Honour’s deceased father to take notice.”” He men- 
tions also the favorable consideration given his case by the lord 

® Ralph Winwood, Memorials of affairs of state in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
King James I (London, 1725), p. 129. 

31 Tbid., p. 80. 

82 Tbid., p. 125. 33 Acts of the privy council (London, 1905), XXX, 491. 
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admiral, ““my master.”** The lord treasurer evidently wished 
to have firsthand information, since he delayed the decision 
until the lord admiral’s return. For the interim Button asked 
employment in France.* 

Nottingham and Cecil approved the latter request; for on 
September 30, 1600, the privy council addressed the merchants 
in Normandy on the subject of their frequent controversies 
and the protracted judicial proceedings in France. The remedy 
is a special agent. 

.... we do understande that you are somewhat wanting unto yourselves 
and your busynesses finde the lesse expedicion because you do not chooze and 
appointe somme speciale man of purpose to attende and sollicite your suits 
there..... And because we suppose you will be ready enough to do that 
which will be convenient and beneficial for your selves by supplye of this 
defect, and we have bin requested to commend unto you for such service 
and employment this gentleman William Button, one that hath travelled 
abroade and by his language and good experience is fitt and apt to be so 
employed, wee do therefore write this our letter unto you in his behalf, and do 
praie you if you shall think it a meete course for your selves to use somme 
suche person in your busynesses to accept of this man and to take some order 
accordingly for reasonable recompense and allowance to be made him. ... . 36 


Before crossing the channel, William Button obtained infor- 
mation relative to the legal situation, which seemed to him so 
serious that he wrote to Cecil for further instructions. Letters 
from the French ambassador (apparently to Button) gave 


an unlooked for... . advertisement of the state of France “for there’’ said 
he, ‘‘are several Parlements, all of as mere and absolute authority the one as 
the other, and where actions once begun are finally to be determined, inso- 
much that the parties adjourned thither are not to be impleaded elsewhere 
without special suit at Court for letters of evocation.”” Now, forasmuch as 
we have several suits and some of the weightiest, commenced either in other 


3 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Salisbury, Part TX (London, 1902), p. 52. 
Calendar of state papers, domestic, Elizabeth, Vol. CCXLI, for February 7, 1592, men- 
tions a grant to James, Thomas, and William Button, of the office of attorney for plain- 
tiffs only, in the county and hundred courts held by the sheriff of Glamorganshire. 
This may not have been the same William Button who had returned from overseas, 
but there is a slight supposition in favor of identification since ““my master’ the lord 
high admiral had family connections in Glamorganshire. 


85 Hist. MSS Comm., Salisbury, Part XIV, Addenda (London, 1923), p. 124. 


% Acts of the privy council, XXX, 711. 
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parlements or in their resorts, as Aix, Bordeaux, and Rennes, and the parties 
interested are in some expectancy of present relief by this my going to Rouen 
—how far they are from apprehending the necessity of a tedious and costly 
suit in an army at Savoy for letters of evocation to be sent to Aix, Bordeaux 
and Rennes, and thence to Rouen, before the Commissioners can be possessed 
of any notice of their causes, and what time the traversing or at least the sum- 
mary reviewing of their causes there will require, I submit to the judgment 
of your wisdom. 

Moreover, for the English causes which have already received sentence for 
us in Paris ....I1 asked the Ambassador whether we might for our easier 
charge have execution thereof at Rouen, because the offenders dwell within 
that resort. He doubted it, so that finding it impossible, because of the un- 
justified promise of the French Ambassador to procure the merchants such 
speedy satisfaction as their need requireth, I durst not begin my jour- 


Despite his hesitation at the beginning of the year, he was 
established at Rouen by May. The merchants were still in- 
volved in taxes and lawsuits; no progress had been made. The 
new commission was dishonored; it met but rarely. As for the 
other matters agreed upon between the two governments, such 
as the free administration of justice, prompt determination of 
grievances, and the abolition of letters of reprisal, Button 
found that they were completely ignored. Although he ap- 
pealed to some members of the parlement of Paris, showing 
them their king’s commission, executed in their own parle- 
ment, his plea elicited only the usual parlementarian interpreta- 
tion of French constitutional practice: “In matters of justice 
the king in franc was butt a pupill the parlamentes wear his 
tutors.”** Button’s efforts to see people in “higher places” had 
been unproductive. Worse, he heard scandalous things said of 
English justice, whose integrity he was bound to defend. If, by 
chance, an English plaintiff won his case in France, execution 
was delayed until the admiralty in England rendered prompt 
and impartial justice to others. Button’s letter to Julius Caesar 
reveals the discouragements of his position and the complica- 
tions of international trade. Presumably he was recalled shortly 
thereafter, for there are no other letters definitely his calendared 
in the Cecil correspondence, the state papers, or the Acts of the 


37 Hist. MSS Comm., Salisbury, Part XI, p. 16. 38 Add. MSS, 5664, fol. 135 v°. 
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privy council.*® In the autumn of 1604, on the eve of the opening 
of the fair of St. Romain, English cloth, to the value of 150,000 
livres, was seized in the market place of Rouen and confiscated 
in reprisal for constant brigandage by sea. 

Months of negotiations between the two courts produced in 
February, 1606, a treaty of twenty articles, supposedly safe- 
guarding the rights of foreign merchants, without granting the 
complete privileges of the treaty of Blois. The decree confiscat- 
ing cloth stretched on tenters was withdrawn, though provision 
was made for a mixed commission to pass upon the quality of 
imported goods. Englishmen were no longer subject to the droit 
d’aubaine; they were to have prompt justice; and regularity in 
the imposition of taxes was to be assured by the public posting 
of rates. Orders were sent to the syndic of the Norman estates, 
as well as to the mayor of Rouen, to submit any papers em- 
powering them to levy the burdensome duties. In March, on 
the complaint of the English ambassador, it was found neces- 
sary to send a second notice to Rouen, for the inhabitants, not 
content with continuing the imposts, had appointed as collec- 
tor one Julien Vincent, the most violent of the sergeants. This 
worthy “sans subject ny raison, aurait, le iv® de ce mois outragé 
Jehan Chappement, Jacob Herby et Roger Graffart, marchans 
anglais, avec blasphémes et juremens.’’*®? In December, 1607, 
another reminder was sent to Rouen and to Caen, asking them 
to prove their right to tax English merchandise.*! Thus, nearly 
two years after the conclusion of the commercial agreement, the 
municipality continued to ignore royal orders, and the mer- 
chants to pay double taxes. 

The superior position of the Merchant Adventurers and 
other licensed monopolies led the group trading with Normandy 
to seek incorporation. As early as 1606 a petition of merchants 
from Rouen was presented to Salisbury. It came as a result of 

39 The Acts of the privy council, however, are lacking for the first years of the new 
reign. If Button is to be identified with the William who had as brothers Thomas and 
James, then he must have been knighted by 1608, for on November 26 of that year 
Sir William Button writes to Salisbury in behalf of his brother James, who was ques- 


tioned in the Exchequer for defrauding the king. See Calendar of state papers, domestic, 
James I, XX XVII (London, 1857), 470. 


Valois, II, 305. “ Jhid., II, 431. 
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the Anglo-French commercial treaty which had just reopened 
French markets to English cloth. The signatories claimed that 
the previous altercations had involved them in expenses of at 
least £25,000, and asked a patent of monopoly in order to make 
up their losses. This was hardly in keeping with the contempo- 
rary economic policy, for a bill which received royal assent in 
May, 1606, granted liberty of trade to all English merchants in 
France, Spain, and Portugal.*? The petition was therefore ig- 
nored. But after 1610 the increasing financial difficulties of the 
king brought about a change in attitude. A large number of 
patent monopolies were issued, among them a charter to the 
French Company. The preamble states that 

.. our merchants trading to France .... have found that their trading 
without any order, society or government .... hath bred very many in- 
conveniences .... [they] have therefore been humble suitors to us... . as 
well for the prevention of such inconveniences hereafter as for the better 
conservation of the Treaty lately made with . . . . the late French king. ... . “ 
By this charter the previous liberty to trade was revoked; and 
the monopoly was conferred on 203 merchants of London, 57 
from Totnes, 35 from York, 31 from Ipswich, and groups from 
other towns. Retailers and clothiers were excluded, but other 
new members might be admitted on payment of a £4 fee. 

Some resistance was encountered on the part of a group of 
merchants from Exeter, claiming rights of long standing in 
Normandy and preferring not to be incorporated. This dispute 
was hardly settled before James lent an ear to the persuasion 
of Sir William Cockayne, who was convinced that the textile 
trade could be greatly benefited, and many unemployed set to 
work, if the standard cloths were to be dyed and dressed before 
exportation.‘ Experienced merchants gave warning of dis- 
aster, but the king’s determination brought about a wholesale 
revocation of charters of trading companies, to make way for 
Cockayne’s experiment. Among those sacrificed was the French 
Company, after a brief three years of existence. 

ConNECTICUT COLLEGE 

“ H. Durham, “Crown and trade under James I,” Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, London, N.S., XIII (1899), 199. 

43 Carr, p. 62. 

444. Friis, Alderman Cockayne’ s project and the cloth trade (Oxford, 1927), pp. 238-41. 
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EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 1815-1850: SOME 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


FREDERICK B. ARTZ 


S TIME carries us farther from the nineteenth century 
and we are better able to analyze and to estimate its 


civilization, there should be available more works sim- © 


ilar to the comprehensive studies that have been written on 
periods and nations in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries. Indeed, the greatest need in the period under 
consideration seems to be for such general interpretative works. 
First among these may be placed a comprehensive study of the 
structure of German society in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, a work more social and cultural in its outlook and of 
much briefer compass than the three volumes of Franz Schnabel 
or the first volume of Valentin’s study of the revolutionary 
movement of 1848.! The general studies on Germany since 
Napoleon that already exist in English—Treitschke and Adol- 
phus Ward on the general political history, Clapham on eco- 
nomic history, Aris on political thought, such popularizations 
as that of Legge on the nationalist movement, and three recent 
biographies of Metternich—are either outmoded or are of too 
limited scope.’ I have in mind a study like the first volume of 

1F. Schnabel, Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert (3 vols.; Freiburg, 
1929-34), and Veit Valentin, Geschichte der deutschen Revolution von 1848-49 (2 vols.; 
Berlin, 1930-31); the first volume is an extended study of the state of Germany in the 
early nineteenth century. The most recent general bibliography of the period 1814- 
$2 is in F. B. Artz, Reaction and revolution (2d printing; New York, 1935); the second 
printing contains revisions in the bibliography. 

2H. von Treitschke, Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert (5 vols., new 
ed., Leipzig, 1919-23; English tr., 7 vols., New York, 1915-19); Adolphus Ward, Ger- 
many 1815-1890 (3 vols.; Cambridge, 1916-18); J. H. Clapham, The economic develop- 
ment of France and Germany 1815-1914 (4th ed., Cambridge, 1936); R. Aris, History 
of political thought in Germany 1789-1815 (London, 1936); J. G. Legge, Rhyme and 
revolution in Germany (London, 1918); A. Herman, Metternich (New York, 1932); 
A. Cecil, Metternich (London, 1933); and H. de Coudray, Metternich (New Haven, 
1936). 
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Halévy’s survey of English history since 1815, or the co-opera- 
tive two-volume work edited by G. M. Young on Victorian 
England, or, still more apt, W. H. Bruford’s descriptive analysis 
of German society and civilization before the French Revolu- 
tion.’ For the writing of such a comprehensive study there are 
now many excellent monographs and articles and some admira- 
ble general works, such as those of Meinecke, Basch, Carl 
Schmitt, and Rosenzweig on the political thought, Sartorius von 
Walterhausen and Benaerts on the economic life, Srbik’s mag- 
istral two-volume biography of Metternich,‘ and a large num- 
ber of first-rate studies on literature, art, music, science, and 
scholarship. 

Similar general studies should be made of the political struc- 
ture and cultural life of the Habsburg and Ottoman empires. 
The most useful work in English on the Austrian empire after 
1800 is Oscar JAszi’s Dissolution of the Habsburg monarchy,> but 
its emphasis is largely on the period after the “Ausgleich”’ of 
1867. For the Ottoman Empire, the diplomacy of the Serbian 
and Greek revolutions and the relations of the powers to Me- 
hemet Ali of Egypt have been treated in some detail.’ But for 
the life and culture of the Christian peoples ruled by the Turks, 
and for the political organization of the Ottoman Empire in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, almost the only good studies 
are a work by Hajek on Bulgaria, published in 1925, and the 


3 E. Halévy, History of the English people in 1815 (New York, 1924); G. M. Young 
(ed.), Early Victorian England (2 vols.; Oxford, 1934); and W. H. Bruford, Germany in 
the eighteenth century (Cambridge, 1935). 

4F. Meinecke, Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat (7th ed.; Munich, 1928); V. Basch, 
Les doctrines politiques des philosophes classiques de l Allemagne (Paris, 1927); Carl 
Schmitt, Politische Romantik (2d. ed.; Munich, 1925); F. Rosenzweig, Hegel und der 
Staat (Munich, 1920); Sartorius von Walterhausen, Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
1815-1914 (2d ed.; Jena, 1923); P. Benaerts, Les origines de la grande industrie allemande 
(Paris, 1933); and H. von Srbik, Metternich, der Staatsman und der Mensch (2 vols.; 
Munich, 1925). 

5 Chicago, 1929. 

6G. Yakschitch, L’ Europe et la résurrection de la Serbie (2d ed.; Paris, 1917); E. Dri- 
ault and M. Lhéritier, Historie diplomatique de la Gréce, Vol. I (Paris, 1925); C. W. 
Crawley, The question of Greek independence (Cambridge, 1930); H. Dodwell, The found- 
er of modern Egypt, Muhammad Ali (Cambridge, 1931); and M. Sabry, L’Empire 
egyptien sous Mohamed-Ali et la question d’Orient 1811-1849 (Paris, 1930). 
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more recent books of Seton-Watson on Rumania and of Hau- 
mant on the Yugo-Slavs, each of which covers the entire period 
since antiquity.’ It would not be easy to gather materials for 
such a general work on the internal conditions in the Balkans 
from 1800 to 1850; but much could be gleaned from the French 
and British consular reports, from the writings of missionaries 
and the publications and archives of the missionary and bible 
societies, and, finally, from the travel literature in the geo- 
graphical sections of some of our great libraries, a type of source 
material often neglected by historians. Even a monograph on 
the great reforms of Sultan Mahmud II would be extraordi- 
narily useful to all students of the history of the Near East. 

A general study should also be made of Spain and Spanish 
civilization in all or part of the period since the Napoleonic oc- 
cupation—something like the recent volume by Professor Kany 
of the University of California on the civilization of the eight- 
eenth century in Spain.’ For such a work there is now an ex- 
cellent bibliographical guide in the seventh volume of Balle- 
steros’ general history of Spain.’ The work of the German, 
Baumgarten, which appeared in the sixties is still useful, but is 
largely political, as are also the excellent recent monographs of 
Villa-Urrutia on Ferdinand VII, of Sarrailh on the statesman 
and poet, Martifiez de la Rosa, and of Geoffroy de Grandmaison 
and Beau de Loménie on the French intervention of 1823.'° 
There is nothing in English of any great usefulness on any peri- 
od in Spain between 1814 and the revolution of 1868 except the 


7A. Hajek, Bulgarien unter der Tiirkenherrschaft (Stuttgart, 1925); R. Seton- 
Watson, History of the Roumanians (Cambridge, 1934); and E. Haumant, La formation 
de la Yougo-Slavie (Paris, 1930). The best introduction to the reign of Mahmud II is 
in the first two chapters of H. Temperley, England and the Near East: the Crimea (Lon- 
don, 1936). 

8 C. E. Kany, Life and manners in Madrid 1750-1800 (Berkeley, 1932). 

* A. Ballesteros, Historia de Espatia, Vol. VII (Barcelona, 1934). 

10H. Baumgarten, Geschichte Spaniens (3 vols.; Leipzig, 1865-71); Villa-Urrutia, 
Fernando VII, rey constitucional (Madrid, 1922), and by the same author, Fernando 
VII, rey absoluto (Madrid, 1931); J. Sarrailh, Martifiez de la Rosa (Bordeaux, 1930); 
Geoffroy de Grandmaison, L’erpédition francaise d’ Espagne en 1823 (Paris, 1928); and 
E. Beau de Loménie, La carriére politique de Chateaubriand 1815-1830 (2 vols.; Paris, 
1929). 
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short survey of H. B. Clarke."' For England, France, Russia, 
and Italy in this period, good general works covering the whole 
of society are now available, though in the case of Russia and 
Italy there are no recent general treatments available in Eng- 
lish.!? A study of the revolutionary movements of 1848, written 
from a general European point of view, would also be of the 
greatest usefulness. Here Professor Langer’s volume in the 
“Rise of modern Europe” series is eagerly awaited. 

Among other comprehensive works that are greatly needed is 
one on the movements in literature from about 1750 to 1850 
written from an international approach, a work that will prob- 
ably have to be supplied by some historian of literature. There 
are excellent histories of the fine arts, music, and the sciences, 
and many useful studies of social, economic, and political 
thought, all written from a European point of view, but still no 
adequate history of the whole Romantic movement in litera- 
ture since George Brandes published his Main currents in the 
seventies.!> Indeed, about the only efforts made in this direc- 
tion are a very brief collection of comparative texts of French, 
English, German, and Italian Romantic literary doctrines edited 
by Paul Van Tieghem, and, by the same author, a brief survey 
of modern literature since the Renaissance and a table of com- 
parative literature.'* The time is more than ripe for the prepara- 
tion of a general work on literary romanticism that would make 
available in English, and within a reasonably limited compass, 

1H. B. Clarke, Modern Spain 1815-1898 (Cambridge, 1906). 

12 E. Halévy, History of the English people 1815-1841 (3 vols.; New York, 1924-28); 
S. Charléty, La restauration (Paris, 1921), and by the same author, La monarchie de 
Juillet (Paris, 1921); F. B. Artz, France under the Bourbon restoration (Cambridge, 
1931); T. Schiemann, Geschichte Russlands unter Kaiser Nikolaus I (4 vols.; Berlin 
1904-19); Milioukov (ed.), Histoire de Russie, Vols. II and III (2d ed.; Paris, 1935); 
K. Stihlin, Geschichte Russlands, Vol. III (Stuttgart, 1935); and M. Rosi, Italia odierna 
(2 vols.; Rome, 1922-27). 

13G. Brandes, Main currents in nineteenth century literature (6 vols.; new ed.; New 
York, 1901-5); a more recent German edition is that published in three volumes (Ber- 
lin, 1924). 

14P. Van Tieghem, Le mouvement romantique (2d ed.; Paris, 1923), and by the same 
author, Précis d'histoire littéraire de Europe depuis la Renaissance (Paris, 1925; English 
tr., New York, 1930); and Repertoire chronologique des littératures modernes (8 parts; 
Paris, 1935-37). 
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the new material that exists in general or monographic form on 
all the national literatures, even for countries as remote as Fin- 
land, and the many excellent studies on the relations among na- 
tional literatures, as, for example, the articles published in re- 
views like Hazard and Baldensperger’s Révue de la littérature 
comparée and the long series of doctoral dissertations they have 
edited under the title of the Bibliothéque de la littérature com- 
parée.” Though the “new history” is fast becoming “‘vieux 
jeux,” American historians are still too indifferent to what is 
being done in the field of literary history, especially to the very 
important work in comparative literature that has been pub- 
lished since 1920. In this field is appearing some of the best of 
the new material on intellectual history: for example, no his- 
torian has written a work as useful as Baldensperger’s Le mouve- 
ment des idées dans l’émigration frangaise’® or A. Viatte’s Les 
sources occultes du romantisme,'’ to mention only two of the re- 
cent French efforts in comparative literature. 

Other general studies needed on special subjects are one on 
the history of archeology, or—to return more specifically to the 
period under consideration and to the task of the professional 
historian—works on movements like Philhellenism, treated 
from an international point of view, on Bonapartism outside of 
France,'* and, in the field of economic history, on international 
banking and finance. Here, as elsewhere in the writing of mod- 
ern history, especially for the period since Napoleon, the na- 
tional concept has too long dominated. 

Turning now to monographic studies, a multitude of special 
subjects suggest themselves. The diplomatic and the political 
history of most of the European states for the period 1815-50 
have been rather fully treated, especially the diplomatic history, 
the recent studies of which seem to be chiefly a task of rescuing 
minnows from oblivion.'® On the political side, biographies of 

4% Paris: Champion. 16 2 vols.; Paris, 1924. 17 2 vols.; Paris, 1928. 

18 J. Deschamps, Sur la légende de Napoléon (Paris, 1924) does something with the 
international aspects of Bonapartism. 

19 How a new approach may renew an old subject in diplomatic history has been 
shown in E. H. Tatum, Jr., The United States and Europe 1815-1823, A study in the back- 
ground of the Monroe Doctrine (Berkeley, 1936). 
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men like George IV, Metternich, and Talleyrand are already 
numerous, and yet new ones keep coming out, while a man as 
significant as Pozzo di Borgo had until recently no good biog- 
raphy.*° Many of the figures of second-rate importance, as, 
for example, Mme de Kriidener, have never been adequately 
studied. 

Studies of the press for any country are in order. These 
should include the story of the financing of newspapers and 
periodicals, an account of the social groups among which they 
circulated, and, more important still, the types of economic, 
social, and scientific news and comments they contain; usually 
the studies of the press have considered newspapers and period- 
icals too exclusively from a political point of view. How the 
press may be used to reveal a many-sided and complicated his- 
torical situation has, in recent years, been nowhere better shown 
than in K. R. Greenfield’s Economics and liberalism in the Risor- 
gimento, 1814-1848. Further suggestions of how the subject 
may be treated are to be found in the new history of the press by 
Georges Weill, the first good general work on the history of 
newspapers that has been done, and in the remarkable history 
of the London Times.” 

In the field of the history of social and political ideas, there 
has been too little study of the movements of these ideas across 
national frontiers. For example, a good monograph on Burke 
in Germany appeared in 1917; but next to nothing has been 
done on the influence of the French reactionary theorists, Joseph 
de Maistre, Bonald, and Ballanche, outside France, especially 
in Germany and Italy.2* At the same time the influence of 
Hegel and of German idealistic philosophy outside Germany 
has been inadequately studied; Hegel’s influence spread in all 


20 P, Ordioni, Pozzo di Borgo (Paris, 1936). 
21 Baltimore, 1934. 


2G. Weill, Le journal (Paris, 1934) with excellent bibliography, and History of the 
“*Times,”’ 2 vols. (London, 1935-36). 


23 F. Braune, Burke in Deutschland (Heidelberg, 1917). A recent study of Joseph de 
Maistre and England is that of F. Holdsworth, Joseph de Maistre et Angleterre (Paris, 
1936). 
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directions, not even that of Bentham was so extensive.” Nearly 
all the histories of political and social thought in the nineteenth 
century fail to emphasize the central position of this whole cur- 
rent of historical, evolutionary, and organic theorizing which 
arose after the outbreak of the French Revolution. Beside it the 
liberal philosophies are timid and far less original, being mostly 
an echo of the liberal thought of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Though the liberals played a larger political role in 
the nineteenth century, the conservative thought, and the radi- 
cals who derived from it—the Socialists, the Communists, and 
more recently, the Fascists—added much more that was essen- 
tially new to the stock of ideas. Closely allied to all this is the 
relation of the political and social ideas of the German roman- 
ticists and of the German idealist philosophers to the contem- 
porary theories of National Socialism, perhaps a subject more 
fitting for the political scientist, though in recent years the his- 
torians seem to be willing to undertake the writing of a history 
of anything, and—judging from the flood of encyclopedias of 
the past from Wells to Barnes—of everything. 

Of first importance in the field of economic history is the need 
of general studies that escape from the limitations of national 
historiography and deal with aspects of the economic life of the 
whole of Europe. Hans Rosenberg has shown the way here in 
his study of the crisis of 1857-59.» Anyone who has attempted 
to teach the general economic history of modern Europe knows 
that, except for the usual manuals, he has to depend on the 
most scattered and spotty monographic studies. At the same 
time, economic history still teems with subjects awaiting mono- 
graphic treatment, subjects that should emphasize the political 
and social connections of economic phenomena much more than 
does most of the recent publication on the subject. Some topics 
still inadequately treated for the period 1815-50 are: the stages 
in the introduction of inventions and the whole mechanization 


24 Hegel's influence among the Slavs is sketched in A. Koyré, La philosophie et le 
probléme national en Russie au début du X1X¢ siécle (Paris, 1929), and in D. Chizhev- 
skii (ed.), Hegel bei den Slaven (Reichenberg, 1934). 


% H. Rosenberg, Die Weltwirtschaftskrisis von 1857-59, ‘‘Vierteljahrschrift fiir Soziai- 
und-Wirtschaftsgeschichte,”” Beiheft 30 (1934). 
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of industry in most of the continental states; the financing of 
industries in the early stages of industrialization, a subject that 
has been curiously neglected but without which the full story of 
the rise of the modern captain of industry cannot be written;” 
the history of the working classes in all states except England; 
the history of factory legislation; the history of transportation, 
especially of improved road and canal building, and, in some 
countries, the history of railroad construction; the social and 
political aspects of the great economic crises; the economic and 
social consequences of emigration; the economic and social re- 
sults of tariff changes; the history of banking, especially of pri- 
vate banking; the history of public finance in all countries ex- 
cept France; and, intimately connected with these topics, the 
history of civil administration, on which there is almost nothing 
for any state. In nearly every case such research would involve 
extensive work in European archives. 

In the field of religious history, studies in the activities of 
the Catholic societies for laymen—especially in Spain and Italy, 
but also in Ireland, Belgium, Poland, Hungary, and Bavaria— 
would show just how the Roman church used its influence in 
politics and society. Protestant organizations, like the Bible 
societies and dozens of others which derived funds from the very 
active world of British nonconformity, should be studied for their 
place in the history of the movement of ideas. These Protestant 
societies were interested in all sorts of humanitarian and reform 
movements. They were of first-rate importance in the life of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and the United States. In 
fact, much in the middle period in American history is better 
explained by the thesis that the West was culturally a province 
of English nonconformity, whence the Americans derived all 
sorts of cults and movements, than by the frontier thesis. A 
suggestion of what can be done with this material on Protestant 
activities can be gathered from the first volume of Halévy and 
from Charles Pouthas, Guizot sous la restoration.?" 

% For company finance in England cf. G. H. Evans, Jr., British corporation finance 


1776-1850 (Baltimore, 1936), and B. C. Hunt, The development of the business corpora- 
tion in England 1800-1867 (Cambridge, 1936). 


27 Paris, 1923. 
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Closely connected with this is the study of the mutual influ- 
ence of the intellectual classes of Europe and the United States. 
For this we have some recent studies of European influence on 
the United States;”* but for the influence of the United States on 
Europe, except for the numerous studies of Tocqueville, there is 
little. And yet the United States, through letters written by 
travelers, and, in much larger numbers, by immigrants, and by 
accounts in books and in the press, was becoming better known 
and more talked about in Europe. The old dream of America 
as a better world, which, as Professor Gilbert Chinard has 
shown, had influenced Europe since the sixteenth century, con- 
tinued to be a motive force in the movement of European ideas; 
just what its influence was after the Napoleonic wars no one has 
so far bothered to try to see. This is rather strange in view of 
the elaborate studies by Chinard and Bernard Fa¥ on this sub- 
iect for France during the whole modern period down to 1817.”° 

Much of the history of education still awaits treatment; only 
educational theory and the school considered as a battleground 
between church and state for the souls of the young have re- 
ceived anything like adequate consideration, and by this time 
it is evident that the history of education is to receive no impor- 
tant new exploration by the professors of education, whose text- 
books simply repeat old material. The history of technical edu- 
cation is largely unexplored; it is a subject of first-rate impor- 
tance in social and intellectual history for this period, when the 


28H. M. Jones, America and French culture 1750-1848 (Chapel Hill, 1927); O. W. 
Long, Literary pioneers, early American explorers of European culture (Cambridge, Mass., 
1935); R. E. Spiller, James Fenimore Cooper, critic of his times (New York, 1931); Stan- 
ley T. Williams, Life of Washington Irving (2 vols.; Oxford, 1935); and W. Charvat, The 
origins of American critical thought 1810-35 (Philadelphia, 1936), On Europe and Latin 
America cf. H. B. Barbagelata, La Révolution francaise et [ Amérique latine (Paris, 
1936). 


2? Chinard’s principal studies in this field are the following: L’exotisme américain 
dans la littérature frangaise au XV I¢ siécle (Paris, 1911); L’ Amérique et la réve exotique 
dans la littérature francaise au XV II¢ et au XVIIT® siécles (new ed.; Paris, 1934); L’exot- 
isme américain dans I’ euvre de Chateaubriand (Paris, 1918); and La rie américaine de 
Guillaume Merle d Aubigné 1809-1817 (Paris, 1935); Bernard Fay’s well-known mono- 
graph is L’esprit révolutionnaire en France et aux Etats-Unis a la fin du XVIII¢ siécle 
(Paris, 1924; English tr., New York, 1927). 
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problem of technical education became of much greater impor- 
tance, owing to the disappearance of the guilds, the decline of 
apprenticeship, and the rise of the factory system. The few 
monographs that have appeared, books such as R. S. Kirby and 
P. G. Laurson, Early years of modern civil engineering,*® and 
Alexander Gibbs, Rise of civil engineering,*' have considered only 
corners of the field. No general history can be written until the 
various types of technical training, military, naval, industrial, 
mining, other types of engineering, and the rest, have been stud- 
ied in detail. The relations of changing governmental policies to 
industrial developments will need to be considered. In this same 
general field of the history of education, other subjects worthy 
of consideration are the organization of instruction and the 
whole internal life of the universities,** of special institutions 
like the Collége de France, learned societies and their publica- 
tions, libraries, and museums as they existed after the Napo- 
leonic wars. The influence of art museums and art schools on 
the fine arts and on literature and the influence of industrial 
museums and industrial exhibitions on invention and on the 
designing and the marketing of industrial products have been 
almost entirely ignored. 

Through most of this discussion I have purposely tried to em- 
phasize the necessity of looking for subjects for monographic 
treatment along the edges of the older disciplines. The lists of 
thesis subjects published from time to time shows clearly the 
extent to which old concepts and the old disciplines still domi- 
nate both the ordinary Ph.D. investigation and most graduate 
teaching. I close by repeating my first statement, namely, the 
great need of general works on the first half of the nineteenth 
century; these are naturally not subjects for doctoral disserta- 
tions but must come from the older practitioners of history. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


30 New Haven, 1932. 31 London, 1934. 


2 Cf. S. d’Irsay, Histoire des universités francaises et étrangéres, Vol. II (Paris, 1935), 
which carries the story to about 1860. 
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GAVIN B. HENDERSON 


Y THE eighteen-fifties the peace movement in the 
United States, Britain, and France had ceased to be the 
province of religious enthusiasts and political cranks 

and had become a movement which exercised considerable in- 
fluence upon political events. It left its mark not merely in the 
columns of the press but also upon the minds of statesmen. It 
is proposed to examine briefly the main outlines of the British 
side of this peace movement; but no exhaustive treatment has 
been attempted. Attention is drawn to some new material. 
But the main object of this essay is to show the relationship be- 
tween events which, though well known, have not hitherto been 
associated, and to put into their European contexts certain 
movements and trends of thought which have so far been treat- 
ed in a somewhat isolated fashion. 

The early peace plans of Henri IV and Sully, of William Penn 
and the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, of Rousseau and Kant, created 
a certain stir in their day and have been quoted respectfully 
ever since. But they led to no peace movement and cannot be 
said to have materially aided the cause of peace. It was the war- 
weariness of 1815 that first turned men’s thoughts seriously to 
the problem of how to avoid war in the future. To the mystical 
mind of Tsar Alexander, a religious solution presented itself. 
The monarchs of Europe were to enter into a brotherly bond; 
and “in order to assure to this bond the solidarity which the 
grandeur and the purity of the aim to which it tends imperiously 
demands, we have thought it should be founded on the sacred 
principles of the Christian religion.”! The more practical minds 
of Metternich and Castlereagh suggested a more practical solu- 

1 The sovereigns of Austria, Prussia, and Russia to the prince regent of Great Britain, 
Paris, September 26, 1815; E. Hertslet, Map of Europe by treaty (4 vols.; London, 
1875-91), I, 319. 
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tion. Representatives of the victorious powers were to meet at 
fixed periods “for the purpose of consulting upon their common 
interests, and for the consideration of the measures which at 
each of those periods shall be considered the most salutary for 
the repose and prosperity of Nations, and for the maintenance of 
the Peace of Europe.’ Thus was launched the first great ex- 
periment in international government. 

Princes and potentates were sincerely preoccupied with the 
necessity of founding a régime of peace. No less interested were 
humble citizens and subjects. The first peace society in the 
world was founded by David Low Dodge, in New York, on 
August 14, 1815. By the close of 1815 three such societies had 
been founded in the United States. In 1816—also independent- 
ly—William Allen founded the British Society for the Promo- 
tion of Permanent and Perpetual Peace. In its origin the British 
movement was entirely Quaker, and it was predominantly so in 
America. Dodge and Allen are not names to conjure with, like 
Rousseau or Kant; these humble and godly men will not be re- 
membered for profundity of intellect or brilliance of expression. 
But they lit a candle which even today has not been put out. 

The early apostles of peace had more in common with the 
mysticism of the Holy Alliance than with the practical diplo- 
macy of the Quadruple Alliance. The basis of the British Peace 
Society was the proposition that “all war, whether offensive or 
defensive, is upon Christian principles utterly indefensible.” 
To turn the other cheek is never popular, and is always open to 
the jibe of cowardice. It is not surprising, therefore, that a body 
professing these principles did not make rapid headway. Never- 
theless, the Society showed great energy; and by means of 
tracts and lectures, branches were founded during its first twen- 
ty years in most of the larger towns of Britain. Cordial relations 
were maintained with the American Peace Society. In 1841 the 
Quaker Joseph Sturge visited the United States, principally in 
connection with the anti-slavery movement; and on July 29 he 
met most of the active members of the American Peace Society 


2 Article VI, Treaty of alliance and friendship between Great Britain, Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, November 20, 1815, zbid., I, 375. 
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at Boston. A project for an international peace conference in 
London was discussed. Moreover, it was resolved 

that the suggestion of Judge Jay, of the insertion of a clause in all conventional 
treaties between nations, mutually binding the parties to submit all interna- 
tional disputes, during the continuance of such treaties, to the arbitration of 
some one or more friendly powers, presents a definite and practicable object 
of effort worthy of the serious attention of the friends of peace.* 

This is highly significant, as a crystallization of the immediate 
aims of the Society, for no popular movement could be founded 
merely on the principle, however laudable, that all war is un- 
Christian and immoral. If the movement had not become more 
practical, on such lines, Cobden and Bright would never have 
been able to co-operate with it, and it would never have risen to 
significance. 

The first international peace convention, for which Sturge 
had been working since 1841, met in London, June 22-24, 1843. 
Of the 324 delegates, 26 were from America, and only 6 from the 
continent. The atmosphere of the meetings was throughout 
very religious. The sittings were opened each day with prayer; 
and several resolutions, condemning even defensive warfare as 
un-Christian, were passed. But the more practical side appeared 
in the adoption of Jay’s principle of arbitration. Small notice 
was taken of the conference in the newspapers or elsewhere, and 
this first “international” effort proved rather a flash in the pan. 
Other movements were of more immediate interest: reform of 
the franchise and of prisons, antislavery and the Anti-Corn Law 
League. All these causes were linked in the temperament of the 
humanitarian evangelical, of the Quaker, and of the Manchester 
man. 

Richard Cobden, in preaching free trade, never regarded that 
principle as an end in itself: 


I believe that the physical gain will be the smallest gain to humanity from 
the success of this principle. I look further: I see in the free-trade principle 
that which shall act on the moral world as the principle of gravitation in the 
universe—drawing men together, thrusting aside the antagonism of race, and 
creed, and language, and uniting us in the bonds of eternal peace. I have 
looked even further; I have speculated,—perhaps I ought to say dreamt—on 


3 Henry Richard, Memoirs of Joseph Sturge (London, 1864), pp. 351-52. 
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what the effect of the triumphs of this principle may be in the dim future,— 
aye, a thousand years hence. I believe that the desire and the motive for 
large and mighty empires, for gigantic armies and great navies, for those mate- 
rials that are used for the destruction of life, and the desolation of the rewards 
of labour, will die away.‘ 

Cobden and his friend Bright were never advocates of the prin- 
ciple of complete nonresistance, but there were sufficient ele- 
ments of concord to enable them to work harmoniously with the 
Peace Society, once the Corn Law battle had been won. 

On May 23, 1848, Henry Richard became secretary of the 
Peace Society, and he held that office until his death almost 
forty years later. His name, with those of Joseph Sturge, 
Richard Cobden, and John Bright, is indissolubly linked with 
the peace movement of this period.’ The emergence of this new 
leader coincided with the resumption of the international peace 
conferences, which were to have been held annually after the 
1843 convention. The summer of the year of Revolutions, when 
hopes were everywhere running high, was an opportune moment 
for organizing a second peace demonstration. Elihu Burritt, 
the “learned blacksmith” of Connecticut, took the lead in car- 
rying peace propaganda into France and Germany. In August 
he crossed to Paris, where the demonstration was to be held; 
but the recent revolution there made it an unsuitable environ- 
ment. There was a hasty change of plan—Brussels, instead of 
Paris, was chosen—and on September 20 the peace congress 
opened. About three hundred delegates attended; but, though 
seven countries were represented, the complexion of the meet- 
ings was dominantly British. Proceedings here and in the sub- 
sequent conferences were similar to those of 1843. One resolu- 
tion, however, struck a new and highly significant note—a 
recommendation that Britain and the United States should lead 
the world in disarmament. 

The first serious disarmament project was not produced by 
the British government, however, but by Britain’s hereditary 

‘ Speech at Manchester, January 15, 1846. 


5 See Charles S. Miall, Henry Richard, M.P: a biography (London, 1889). Richard 
was not a Quaker, as stated by Christina Phelps in The Anglo-American peace movement 
in the mid-nineteenth century (New York, 1930), but a Congregationalist minister. 
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enemy, France. Only a few months after the Brussels confer- 
ence, Louis Napoleon made to Britain what has been described 
as “‘the most drastic proposal for the limitation of naval arma- 
ments ever put forward by the head of any nation.”’ The Brit- 
ish ambassador was told on January 17, 1849, that the French 
government would “be prepared to make almost any reduction 
we might suggest, provided we were disposed to do so upon 
somewhat the same relative scale.”” France was the only coun- 
try with a fleet in any way comparable to Britain’s; so the sug- 
gestion was by no means frivolous. Palmerston, however, an- 
swered that Britain’s possessions were too far-flung to enable 
her to entertain such an idea, and the matter was dropped. 
Some time later Cobden wrote that, “if the European govern- 
ments were to meet together for the purpose of promoting a re- 
duction of armaments, there is not one which would enter upon 
such a movement with less earnestness or sincerity than our 
own.’® Could he have known of the transactions of January, 
1849, these hard words would doubtless have been harder. In 
the meantime, however, Louis Napoleon showed his sincerity 
by proceeding in the direction of unilateral disarmament; and 


in spite of considerable opposition, he made large reductions in | 


the naval and military budget of 1849.’ How far, if at all, 
Napoleon was influenced in this by the peace movement must 
remain a matter for speculation. But it is surely more than a 
coincidence that the winter of 1848-49 was a period of un- 
usually vigorous peace agitation. Louis Napoleon’s principal 
motive for his overture was probably a desire to act with Brit- 
ain; for he regarded the first Napoleon’s hostility to Britain as 
the fundamental fault in his policy and the chief cause of his 
downfall. But the peace movement may at least have influ- 
enced the manner in which the overture was made, and the 
making of the overture in itself shows that the peace movement 
was working in an environment not too hostile to its objectives. 

* Cobden to Henry Richard, October 12, 1852, J. A. Hobson, Richard Cobden: the 
international man (London, 1919), p. 91. 


7F. A. Simpson, Louis Napoleon and the recovery of France, 1848-1856 (2d ed.; Lon- 
don, 1930), pp. 40-41. 
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Formal diplomacy and peace agitation, hitherto separate 
streams, here intermingle for the first time. 

Arbitration, not disarmament, was at this time the principal 
practical demand of the workers for peace. In January, 1849, 
F. Bouvet brought forward an arbitration motion in the cham- 
ber of deputies. It was lost, but a step forward had at least been 
taken. In the same month A. Tuck brought forward, in the 
American house of representatives, a motion for arbitration 
treaties or for a congress of nations. This also was lost.* In 
Britain the way was prepared for Cobden’s arbitration motion 
(June 12, 1849) by over a hundred petitions to parliament from 
well-attended meetings. Cobden was insistent that his scheme 
was eminently practical. “My plan does not embrace the 
scheme of a congress of nations,” he wrote, “or imply the belief 
in a millennium; or demand your homage to the principles of 
non-resistance.”’® His resolution prayed that the foreign secre- 
tary might be directed “‘to enter into communication with for- 
eign Powers, inviting them to concur in treaties binding the re- 
spective parties, in the event of any future misunderstanding 
which cannot be arranged by amicable negotiation, to refer the 
matter in dispute to the decision of arbitrators.”° After a lively 
debate, Palmerston moved the previous question—‘‘avowedly 
framed,” as Cobden declared “to escape a direct negative of my 
motion”—and ultimately the arbitration principle received 79 
votes, compared to 176 against.!' Among the minority were the 
representatives of nearly all the larger constituencies, and the 
friends of peace were much encouraged. A week later Cobden 
wrote to his friend George Combe that “‘next session I will re- 
peat my proposition, and I will also bring the House to a deci- 
sion upon another and kindred motion, for negotiating with for- 
eign countries for stopping any further increase of armaments, 
and if possible for agreeing to a gradual disarmament.”? From 
this date onward, in fact, motions for arbitration and disarma- 

§ Phelps, p. 207; A. C. F. Beales, The history of peace (London, 1931), p. 77. 

® Hobson, p. 55. 

10 W. H. Dawson, Richard Cobden and foreign policy (London, 1926), p. 135. 

1 Miall, pp. 36-37. 12 Dawson, p. 138. 
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ment were continually put forward. In the meantime, great 
enthusiasm was shown as a result of the motion of June 12, 
1849; the number of petitions in its favor reached 1,000, and the 
Peace Society started a £5,000 fund, which was soon sub- 
scribed. 

Arrangements were now being made for the third internation- 
al conference, which sat in Paris in August, 1849. Again the 
British element was so predominant that it robbed the confer- 
ence of its international character. Great Britain sent 670 dele- 
gates; the rest of the world, only 170. Victor Hugo presided 
over the meetings, and in an optimistic inaugural address looked 
forward to the day when cannon would be relegated to muse- 
ums. Tocqueville entertained the delegates at the ministry of 
foreign affairs. Cobden, though not a member of the Peace Soci- 
ety, attended and spoke. In Charles Sumner’s words: 

The Congress adopted, with entire unanimity, a series of resolutions, as- 
serting the duty of Governments to submit all differences between them to 
arbitrators; also asserting the necessity of a general and simultaneous dis- 
arming, not only as a means of reducing the expenditure absorbed by armies 
and navies, but also of removing a permanent cause of disquietude and irrita- 
tion. The Congress condemned all loans and taxes for wars of ambition or 
conquest. It earnestly recommended the friends of peace to prepare public 
opinion, in their respective countries, for the formation of a Congress of Na- 
tions, to revise the existing International Law and to constitute a High Tri- 
bunal for the decision of controversies among nations.'* 


This shows how far the movement had changed since the 
days when it had merely made the dogmatic assertion that war 
was un-Christian, and had argued only from this high moral 
plane. The religious viewpoint of the Peace Society remained 
the same. Much later, Henry Richard declared: 

I believe it is incontestable that many of the Early Christians, fresh from 
personal communion with the immediate successors of the apostles, fell into 
what many regard as the error of the Society of Friends, and other modern 
fanatics, of whom I am one, and maintained the unlawfulness of all war to 
Christians." 

'8 Hobson, p. 57. Sturge moved the omission of the words “of ambition or con- 
quest,” but was outvoted. Beales, pp. 79-80. 

14 Henry Richard, On the application of Christianity to politics: an address from the 


chair of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, at its annual autumnal meeting, 
held in Leicester, October 16th, 1877 (London, 1877). 
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Cobden and Bright did not adhere fully to the doctrine of non- 
resistance—Cobden, for example, thought that the Magyars 
were not unjustified in fighting the Austrians and the Russians 
in 1849." Cobden was always conscious that 

in this Peace Conference movement, we have not the same clear and definable 
principle on which to take our stand that we had in our League agitation. 
There are in our ranks those who oppose all war, even in self-defence; . . . 
and there are those who for politico-economical and financial considerations are 
not only the advocates of peace, but also of a diminution of our costly peace 
establishments. Among the latter class I confess I rank myself.'* 

John Bright declared that “I have not opposed any war on the 
ground that all war is unlawful and immoral,’’!’ and defined his 
point of view perfectly when he wrote: “I would advise you not 
to trouble yourself with the abstract question. The practical 
question is the one which presses, and when we have settled 
that, there will remain very little of the mischief to contend 
about or to get rid of.’'* Cobden and Bright thus subordinated 
private religious convictions to the practical issues at stake, be- 
lieving that the best way to succeed was by an appeal to the en- 
lightened self-interest of the masses. But Cobden fully recog- 
nized how necessary to the cause were the devotees of nonresist- 
ance. “The soul of the peace movement is the Quaker senti- 
ment against all war,” he wrote in 1853. “Without the stubborn 
zeal of the Friends, there would be no Peace Society and no 
Peace Conferences.”!* In spite of a few minor differences, these 
varying types of pacifists and noninterventionists were, on the 
whole, able to co-operate harmoniously. In particular, as has 
been seen, Cobden was able to indoctrinate the movement with 
some of his practical spirit. The Peace Society, in compliment- 
ing him on his arbitration resolution, commended his wisdom in 
confronting the house with practical arguments rather than 
with abstract principles.”° No detail was too trivial for Cobden; 

16 Cobden to Richard, November 9, 1851, Hobson, p. 80. 
16 Cobden to McLaren, September 19, 1853, ibid., p. 94. 


17 Bright to Thomas Rippon, September 25, 1882, H. J. Leech: Public letters of the 
Right Hon. John Bright (2d ed.; London, 1895), p. 23. 


18 Bright to Alexander H. Urquhart, August 18, 1879, Leech, p. 25. 
19 Stephen Hobhouse, Joseph Sturge: his life and work (London, 1919), pp. 127-28. 
20 Phelps, p. 158. Though the attitude of Cobden and Bright to arbitration and dis- 
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no argument was neglected. He wrote to Henry Richard, for ex- 
ample: 

Have you ever thought of collecting some facts showing the demoralising 
influence of the barracks in our large towns—the depreciation of the value of 
property or rather the check to the increase in its value as compared with other 
parts of the town, their interference with the convenience of the towns by pre- 
venting females of respectability and families from taking promenade exer- 
cise in the direction of the barracks,—the number of beer-shops and brothels 
in their neighborhood, the number of cases in which young women are de- 
bauched and become charged to the parish with illegitimate children, etc. ?*! 


The horrors of war might not weigh heavily on the individual 
conscience; the national debt might not seem to weigh heavily 
on the individual purse; let the advocates of peace, therefore, 
raise the image of seduced servant girls and pauper infants to 
point the moral and adorn the tale. 

During 1849 there was war in Baden and Schleswig-Holstein, 
in Hungary and in Italy; but in spite of this, it was an “‘annus 
mirabilis” for the cause of peace. Arbitration motions had been 
proposed in the legislatures of Britain and France and the Unit- 
ed States. A notable conference had been held in Paris. Above 
all, unknown to the pacifists, Louis Napoleon had made a move 
in the direction of disarmament. The peace movement was fast 
becoming an issue—sometimes a subject for laughter, some- 
times for earnest debate. The newspaper press frequently de- 
rided the peacemakers,” but it no longer entirely ignored them. 
The successors of Dodge and Allen were beginning to catch the 
ear of the public at last. 

Cobden moved a resolution on the armament question on 
March 8, 1850; but the result was less successful than in 1849, 


armament commended itself to many thinking men, it militated against their being in- 
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for it was rejected by 272 votes to 59.25 The year 1850 saw the 
Don Pacifico incident and a French invasion panic. Palmerston 
established his position—as against Lord John Russell and as 
against the queen—by his magnificent ““Civis Romanus sum” 
speech. This strongly intrenched the meddling interventionist 
policy, which was the basis of Palmerston’s popularity, and it 
was a serious setback to the friends of peace and noninterven- 
tion.2* Nevertheless, they did not abate their efforts; and the 
year 1850 was notable for the fourth international peace con- 
ference, held at Frankfurt in August. Henry Richard, who had 
in 1850 been forced by stress of other duties to resign his position 
at Marlborough Chapel, set out with Elihu Burritt on a pros- 
elytizing journey through Germany before the meeting of the 
conference; but in spite of this, the British element still pre- 
dominated, and there was a lack of German speakers. The con- 
ference was notable for its disarmament resolution: 

That the standing armaments with which the Governments of Europe 
menace one another impose intolerable burdens, and inflict grievous moral 
and social evils, upon their respective communities: This Congress, therefore, 
cannot too earnestly call the attention of Governments to the necessity of 
entering upon a system of international disarmament without prejudice to 
such measures as may be considered necessary for the maintenance of the se- 
curity of the citizens and of the internal tranquillity of each State.” 


This form of words, which was not passed without heated de- 
bate, was on the whole a victory for the noninterventionist 
element over those who believed in nonresistance, but it did not 
lead to open war among the apostles of peace. 

A remarkable incident occurred on the last day of the confer- 
ence. The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein were at that time 
fighting with Denmark and receiving spasmodic private help 
from the German states. Dr. Bodenstedt of Berlin, a well- 


23 Dawson, p. 138. 
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known writer and liberal politician, appeared with a memorial 
signed by the leading members of the constitutional party in 
Frankfurt, as well as by the Schleswig-Holstein ambassador, re- 
questing the conference to inquire into the questions at issue 
between Denmark and the duchies. By a standing order of the 
conference, “present political views” could not be discussed; so 
Bodenstedt’s earnest address was soon cut short. However, 
some of the listeners felt that the matter could not be allowed 
to drop. Joseph Sturge, Elihu Burritt, and Frederick Wheeler— 
without authority of any kind, save that they were lovers of 
peace—set out for the scene of conflict. They did not presume 
to set themselves up as arbitrators on complicated issues of 
which they knew little. Their object was to persuade the bel- 
ligerents to submit their quarrel to impartial umpires chosen by 
themselves. They found much cordiality on both sides and 
achieved a limited measure of success; for each of the two gov- 
ernments appointed an unofficial negotiator to discuss the con- 
stitution of the proposed court of arbitration.?’ Ultimately 
the idea came to nothing, but the doubters of the peace party 
were at least impressed by the honorable reception which the 
informal envoys had received. ““You have done good work,” 
wrote Cobden to Sturge, ““Never mind the sneerers. .. . . There 
is a blessing not only for the peace-makers, but for all who at- 
tempt that holy office in earnestness and sincerity.””™ 

The opening in 1851 of the first International Exhibition pro- 
vided a fortunate environment for the fifth international peace 
congress, held that year in London. The Exhibition was in it- 
self regarded as a notable blow struck in the cause of peace. 
“We are living at a period of most wonderful transition,” de- 
clared Prince Albert, “which tends rapidly to accomplish that 
great end, to which, indeed, all history points—the realisation of 
the unity of mankind.’’?® The opening ceremony on May 1, 1851, 
filled the queen with even greater adoration for ““my beloved 
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husband, the author of this ‘Peace Festival,’ which united the 
industry of all nations of the earth.”*° Certainly, there had been 
fears that the Exhibition would lead to revolutions and in- 
trigues,*! and the scheme did not fail to find detractors. Among 
its denouncers was the famous eccentric of the house of com- 
mons, Colonel Sibthorp. “Take care of your wives and daugh- 
ters,” he exclaimed, “take care of your property and your 
lives.’’*? The success of the Exhibition, however, stilled most of 
the discordant voices, and the chorus of peace and good will 
grew steadily louder. Joseph Sturge took a house adjoining the 
Exhibition, and gave a series of receptions where peace, anti- 
slavery, temperance, and analogous topics were discussed. The 
fifth peace congress opened on July 22, and some four thousand 
people crowded Exeter Hall for three days. Of the twelve hun- 
dred delegates, however, over a thousand were nominated from 
the British Isles. The notabilities of the gathering were the same 
as in former years, and the resolutions similar; but, for the first 
time, press comment both in Britain and on the continent was 
voluminous. The peace movement at last had caught the ear of 
the world. 

In the autumn of 1851 Kossuth visited England and was 
hailed with enthusiasm by the people. “This vagabond is 
treated as if he were the Deus Optimus Maximus,” grumbled 
Shaftesbury.” Greville commented: “As to Kossuth, we are 
great hero worshippers, and there is something romantic and 
imposing in the Hungarian War, which was pretty sure to take 
in people so profoundly ignorant as the British public. ... . It 
is vain to attempt to disabuse them.’’** Unfortunately for the 
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popularity of the British Peace Society, it did indeed attempt to 
“disabuse”’ the public—and, what was worse, on “‘nonresist- 
ance”’ lines. Cobden himself thought that Kossuth should be 
heartily welcomed; for the peace congresses were in favor of 
nonintervention, and Kossuth was a victim of Russian interven- 
tion.™ Then, on December 2, 1851, occurred the French coup 
d’état, and Britain was thrown into a violent war-scare. The 
freedom-loving British, both working and middle classes, loved 
Kossuth as a brave warrior against tyranny; they hated and 
feared Louis Napoleon as the destroyer of a constitution and the 
founder of a despotism. The peace movement wilted during 
1852 in an atmosphere of militia bills and increased armaments. 
Cobden wrote a very able pamphlet entitled 1793 and 1853, in 
three letters, in which he aptly quoted a parliamentary speech by 
Lord Aberdeen, inveighing against the doctrine: ‘‘S2 vis pacem, 
para bellum.’’** It was a great success among his private friends 
and a considerable public, but it failed to allay the panic. In- 
deed, it was soon out of date, it was published in January, 1853, 
and within a few months the public fury had fastened upon 
Russia, in connection with the Eastern question. France was 
soon an ally: Napoleon III, for whom no word had been bad 
enough, was now overwhelmed with praise. 

As the details of Menshikov’s mission to Constantinople be- 
came known, and as they became distorted, the public outcry 
against Russia grew louder. “Public opinion” in 1853 meant 
something very different from what it had meant fifty years 
earlier. ‘““They have got a new name for this hybrid sentiment,” 
said the ambassador, in Disraeli’s Endymion. ‘They call it pub- 
lic opinion.” “How very absurd!” said Zenobia; “‘a mere nick- 
name. As if there could be any opinion but that of the Sover- 
eign and the two Houses of Parliament.’’ This hybrid sentiment 
was much more mobile than formerly—much quicker to respond 
to the now-powerful press, which at once led and followed it— 
much more rapid in influencing parliament and cabinet. ‘An 
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English Minister must please the newspapers,” complained 
Aberdeen, prime minister in 1853 and 1854; “and the news- 
papers are always bawling for interference. They are bullies, 
and they make the Government bully.’’*” The people and the 
press were convinced that the Turk, who had sheltered Kossuth 
in 1849, was a noble fellow; that the Russian, who was menacing 
Constantinople, was a cowardly bully.** The pacific Aberdeen 
and a dominantly pacific cabinet drifted slowly into war; and, 
if successful diplomacy was hardly possible in this atmosphere, 
successful peace propaganda was out of the question. All the 
high hopes of the Peace Society, of the international congresses, 
of the arbitration and disarmament motions, were utterly shat- 
tered. The men of peace had had their hour of popularity; now 
they were to undergo a very storm of obloquy and abuse. 

Cobden and Bright, Sturge and Richards, threw themselves 
into the effort to moderate the war-fever. In 1853 two final 
peace conferences were held, at Manchester and Edinburgh.*® 
Pamphlets were published, meetings were held, letters were 
written to the press; but all in vain. “Good Joseph Sturge’s 
confidence is enviable,’’*° wrote Richards in January, 1853; but 
even his confidence was undermined in the end. When he was 
convinced that nothing would move the arrogant bellicosity of 
his countrymen, he decided on one last effort: a personal appeal 
to Tsar Nicholas I. Sturge submitted the idea to the Quaker 
“Meeting for Sufferings;” and on January 17, 1854, it was de- 
cided that Joseph Sturge, Robert Charleton, and Henry Pease 
should proceed to St. Petersburg to lay an address before the 
tsar. It is noteworthy that this last effort was undertaken not 
by the Peace Society, not by any international peace congress, 
but by the Society of Friends, a body of Christian men known 
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throughout the world for their purity of motive and freedom 
from national bias. This scheme was not in their eyes strange or 
fantastic. Sturge’s friend Forster had, during the years 1849-51, 
personally submitted the Quaker anti-slavery memorial to at 
least nine European monarchs. Moreover, Alexander I, Nich- 
olas’ brother, had invited some Quakers to settle in Russia, and 
seems to have been much attracted to them. There was thus a 
faint hope that an appeal to Nicholas would weigh more with 
him than with most sovereigns. ““Thou canst have hardly less 
hope than I have of good from our mission,’*! wrote Joseph 
Sturge to his brother on January 19, 1854; but he would at least 
never have to reproach himself that he had not done everything 
possible in the cause of peace. The next day the three Friends 
left for St. Petersburg. 

On February 10, 1854, Nicholas received the deputation with 
every kindness and made an answer to the Quaker address: 


I have great esteem for your country, and a sincere affection for your Queen, 
whom I admire not only as a Sovereign, but as a lady, a wife, and a mother. 
I have placed full confidence in her, and have acted towards her in a frank and 
friendly spirit. I felt it my duty to call her attention to future dangers, which 
I considered as likely, sooner or later, to arise in the East, in consequence of 
the existing state of things. What on my part was prudent foresight has been 
unfairly construed in your country into a designing policy, and an ambitious 
desire of conquest.” 

This was not an unfair description of the Seymour conversations 
and the subsequent letters of Nicholas to Queen Victoria; but 
Nicholas carefully omitted to mention his occupation of the 
Principalities, a tactless exhibition of force which makes him 
partly responsible for the “drift’’ into war. These matters of 
policy, though interesting to posterity, were of no interest to 
the Quakers, who declared in their address that, “‘it is not our 
business, nor do we presume to offer any opinion upon the ques- 
tion now at issue between the Imperial Government of Russia 
and that of any other country.”” What interested them was the 
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last few sentences of Nicholas’ answer, when he declared: “I 
am anxious to avoid war by all possible means,—I will not at- 
tack, and shall only act in self-defence; but I cannot be indif- 
ferent to what concerns the honour of my country.”’ When the 
tsar spoke of the honor of his country, there was evidently no 
further hope, though the deputation was much impressed with 
his courtesy and sincerity. Joseph Sturge was convinced that 
Russia was more or less guiltless, in comparison with his own 
country—a point of view with which Cobden could not agree.‘ 
After having interviewed Nicholas, the Quakers could do little 
more; and a few days later they sorrowfully turned their faces 
homeward. 

The Times was at first not altogether unfriendly to the mis- 
sion: ‘“We must not deny to the gentlemen engaged in this piece 
of enthusiastic folly the praise of sincerity.”” But in a few days 
it changed its tone, and, followed by the rest of the press, had 
nothing but ridicule and invective for the messengers of peace. 
Kinglake followed this bad tradition, and affected to consider 
Peace Society and Quakers a major cause of war. “Of all the 
impulsions which brought on the war of 1853,” he declared, 
‘there was hardly any one more effective than the fatal voice 
from this island, which invited the Russian assailant to take 
heart and cross the border, by causing him to imagine that he 
had nothing to fear from England.”® This was a pleasant doc- 
trine, by which the warlike might enjoy the fine frenzy of their 
bellicosity, and nevertheless blame the pacifists for causing the 
war. It is hardly necessary to say that modern research has 
found no confirmation for this astonishing theory. 

Cobden, Bright, and a few others continued to labor in the 
cause of peace; and their dignified and unanswerable utterances, 
at a time when every man’s hand was against them, have be- 
come classical.“ Their object was not to harass the govern- 
ment—a motive which made Disraeli and his organ, the Press, 
alternately warlike and pacifist—but to secure peace. They 
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blamed the government not for malice but for weakness, and 
frankly recognized that the public was more warlike than those 
in control of affairs. “I am willing to incur any obloquy,” wrote 
Cobden, “‘in telling the whole truth to the public as to the share 
they have had in this war, and it is better to face any neglect or 
hostility than to allow them to persuade themselves that any- 
body but themselves is responsible for the war.’’*’ Bright’s dig- 
nified words, when contrasted with the flippancy of Palmerston, 
more than once gained him the sympathy of the house. On 
March 13, 1854, he condemned the reckless language of Palmer- 
ston and Graham at a Reform Club dinner; and Macaulay, 
normally well disposed toward Palmerston, wrote: “I heard 
Bright say everything that I thought; and I heard Palmerston 
and Graham expose themselves lamentably. Palmerston’s want 
of temper, judgement and good breeding was almost incredi- 
ble.”*8 Indeed, though Bright was burnt in effigy in Man- 
chester, he greatly increased his reputation in the house. He 
noted in his diary: 


I have withstood the war-clamour, and am in a small minority apparently, 
but hope sometimes for better times. My position in the House not worse but 
better, notwithstanding my opposition to policy of Govt. and House... . . 
Have met with many marks of respect and good feeling from men of all parties 
in the House, and have much reason to be content with what has taken place 
there so far as I am personally concerned.“ 


This speaks well for the temper of the house during the Crimean 
War; and indeed, throughout the struggle, Cobden and Bright 
were never without influence on those to whom reason meant 
something. Greville noted: “I cannot read the remonstrances 
and warnings of Bright without going very much along with 
him” ;>° and Croker admitted that he agreed with Bright’s view 
of the war, “though not on his peculiar reasoning.” Bright re- 
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ceived a testimonial from a surprising source, Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, who, on visiting Sevastopol soon after its fall, de- 
clared: “John Bright is fully borne out by all this. If this is a 
sample of the effects of war, who would not be willing to join 
his peace party? It is more like the crater of a volcano than a 
ruined city.””*? The ruling classes had, during this war, a sense of 
deep responsibility—almost a sense of guilt; and this feeling, 
though not participated in by the public as a whole, was to have 
a considerable effect for a generation or more. 

On January 30, 1855, the Aberdeen government resigned, 
having been defeated on Roebuck’s motion for an inquiry into 
the condition of the army before Sevastopol. On February 6, 
Palmerston was able to announce that he had formed a govern- 
ment—a reconstruction of the old cabinet, save for the omission 
of Aberdeen, Newcastle, and Russell. Aberdeen’s principal Pee- 
lite colleagues—Gladstone, Graham, and Sidney Herbert— 
entered Palmerston’s government only under pressure. Glad- 
stone in particular was convinced that Palmerston would not 
strive honestly for peace. But Palmerston gave guarantees on 
this subject which satisfied Aberdeen, the Peelites entered the 
cabinet; and Lord John Russell set out for Vienna as plenipo- 
tentiary for the coming conferences, with every hope of securing 
peace. But Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, and Graham remained 
in the cabinet little over a fortnight. On February 22 they re- 
signed, when the house refused to abandon Roebuck’s commit- 
tee. Hence, when Russell returned from Vienna with terms 
which he thought should bring about a peace, the more pacific 
element was no longer in the cabinet. Even so, on May 3, 1855, 
the issue of peace and war hung in the balance; and it appears 
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that only the independent influence of Cowley (British ambas- 
sador in Paris) on Napoleon III prevented peace from being 
made at this date. The failure of the Vienna conferences was a 
great disappointment to Cobden and Bright, Sturge and Rich- 
ard. It was also a great disappointment to Gladstone and some 
of his friends, who may now be said, in varying degrees, to have 
joined the peace party. The friends of peace may now be rough- 
ly divided into three groups: first, Sturge and Richard, who 
thought that all wars were un-Christian; second, Cobden and 
Bright, who thought that most wars—and especially this one— 
were obnoxious and unnecessary; third, Gladstone and some 
others, who thought the war just in its inception but who be- 
lieved that the western powers should have made peace at Vienna 
in the spring of 1855, and had put themselves in the wrong by 
not doing so. The peace movement thus secured an addition 
to its strength at a moment of supreme importance. The failure 
of the peace party to end the Crimean War in the spring of 1855 
may indeed be regarded as a turning-point of the nineteenth 
century; for it resulted in a peace that made Russia a revisionist 
power, and is closely linked with the resumption of great-power 
warfare soon after. 

Though the organized peace movement was now shattered 
and broken, its weapon of propaganda useless, its leaders with- 
out hope, in the house of commons its influence was probably 
greater than ever before. The calmness and dignity of the utter- 
ances of Cobden and Bright had made a great impression; the 
adhesion of Gladstone and some of his friends gave the move- 
ment a new importance in British and in international politics. 
But varying views were held by the Peelites as to the course 
that should be pursued after the failu. + of the Vienna confer- 
ences. 

Sidney Herbert pointed out that the doctrines of the Man- 
chester school 


are supposed to be so extravagant as to carry with them their own refutation, 
but if they are joined by a few powerful men, the Government must draw 
fresh support from the war party, must bid higher for them, and must excite 
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and evoke the war spirit in the people to enable them to carry it on. We shall 
pledge them deeper and deeper.** 


He was therefore unwilling to support Milner Gibson’s motion 
lamenting the failure of the Vienna negotiations. Gladstone 
disagreed with this opinion, and there was a temporary estrange- 
ment between the friends. In writing to Gladstone to compose 
this difference, Herbert again expressed his disapproval of the 
Manchester school: 

For the purposes of peace these are the very men we ought to avoid. They 
are damaged on the subject of peace. They are held to prefer cotton to 
honour,—and so they do. Nobody will listen to Bright on the subject of 
peace. It is not that his advice is suspected, but it is known to be valueless, 
because he starts from a different point, and has different objects from his 
countrymen. On this subject he is not an Englishman. . .. . It was our inter- 
est, as it appeared to me, if we are to advocate peace, to keep clear of these 
men. We want an honourable peace. They want peace, honourable or not.” 


Gladstone, though prepared to resume friendly relations with 
Herbert, did not agree with his opinion about Cobden and 
Bright. He replied: 

I do not altogether adopt your view of our relations to the Manchester men 
as regards the question of peace and war. They have certain rights of priority 
which we cannot wholly overlook. Is it not something that they concur in 
measures which express our opinions rather than theirs, and while that is the 
case are we not bound to recognise them as persons entitled to be consulted?” 


Gladstone definitely ranged himself with Bright and Cobden, in 
so far as they were working for the same immediate object. 

Gladstone never regretted the position he now adopted; and 
a quarter of a century later, in an important conversation with 
Lord Hartington, “he referred to and justified his conduct and 
that of his friends in 1855, after separating from the Govern- 
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ment of Lord Palmerston.’*’ He attacked the government so 
briskly that Prince Albert complained to Aberdeen about it**— 
a striking instance of the loyalty with which the court was sup- 
porting Palmerston, its ancient adversary. This drew Gladstone 
still farther away from Derby and Disraeli, and his co-operation 
with Bright and Cobden tended toward the foundation of the 
Liberal party. Gladstone’s reputation was temporarily lowered 
—ultimately, like Bright’s, enhanced. But this accession of 
strength to the peace party, too late, now that the opportunity 
of the Vienna conferences was lost, did not bring peace any 
nearer; indeed, as Herbert feared, it drove Palmerston to rely 
more upon the “irreconcilable” war party, the men who hoped 
that war aims would be indefinitely expanded, and Poland and 
Finland, Italy and Hungary, freed from alien rule. The public 
outcry against the peace party grew steadily louder. The poet 
laureate felt constrained to twitter: 


Last week came one to the county town 

To preach our poor little army down, 

And play the game of the despot kings, 

Tho’ the state has done it, and thrice as well: 
This broad brim’d hawker of holy things, 
Whose ear is stuft with cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the chink of pence... .. 


Many men of taste found this doggerel deplorable, and quar- 
reled both with the manner and the matter of Tennyson’s 
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Duke of Devonshire (2 vols.; London, 1911), I, 276-77. 

58 See my article, “The eclipse of Lord John Russell,” loc. cit. Prince Albert’s letter 
to Aberdeen was dated June 3, 1855. Cf. Diaries of John Bright, June 7, 1855, p. 198. 

In the Royal Archives is preserved a secret report from Frankfurt, dated October 20, 
1855. This declares: “Je puis garantir personnellement que les partisans de la Russie 
n’ont plus qu’une espérance, et j’ai regret d’ajouter que cette espérance unique git dans 
le parti de la paix en Angleterre. Ici, comme en Autriche, comme dans toute |’ Allemagne, 
les Russes et leurs amis affectent d’étre persuadés que ce parti de la paix gagne rapide- 
ment du terrain, et qu’il sera vainqueur au Parlement.” (I gratefully acknowledge the 
gracious permission of His Majesty the King to publish this extract from the Royal 
Archives.) It is, of course, difficult to assess the importance of a factor of this sort; but 
it is at least evident that the attacks of Gladstone and his friends on the government 
had the effect of encouraging the Russians. 
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“Maud.’”® Gladstone was naturally among them, and com- 
plained of “‘the strange and nearly frantic passages about war, 
which one can hardly tell whether he means to be taken for 
sense or ravings.”®° But Tennyson had well estimated the taste 
and the feelings of the majority of his public, and by the autumn 
the warlike fury of the people had risen to such heights that 
even Cobden despaired. He wrote: 


I am actually so amazed and disgusted and excited at the frenzy to which 
all classes,—and especially those called middle and respectable,—have aban- 
doned themselves, and I am so horrified at the impudent impiety with which 
they make God a witness and partaker of their devilish paroxysm, that I 
would rather say nothing about it. My only hope is in Louis Napoleon, his 
interests and necessities. .... How does it illustrate the madness of our com- 
bative countrymen, when one can only turn with hope for peace to the coer- 
cion of a Bonaparte upon the deliberations of our cabinet !*! 


Cobden’s hope in Napoleon—a strange ally for the British 
pacifists—was not unfounded, and his attitude brought about 
peace in the spring of 1856. 

When the congress was sitting at Paris, the more old-estab- 
lished friends of peace, hoping that some good might come out of 
evil, raised the arbitration question once more. A deputation, 
including some twenty members of parliament, waited on Pal- 
merston and urged upon the government “the importance of 
proposing at the conferences then sitting, some system of inter- 
national arbitration which may bring the great interests of na- 
tions within the cognizance of certain fixed rules of justice and 
right.’’®? Palmerston gave the deputation small encouragement; 
but Henry Richard thought that a further effort should be 
made, by representations to the plenipotentiaries at Paris. He 

59 Tennyson’s ‘“‘Maud”’ was published July 28, 1855. See review in the Press, August 
11, 1855 (III, 764-65). ‘Taken at its best, it is a strain of puling, incoherent sentiment 
and disordered fantasy, such as might flit through the brain of a love-sick youth in the 
measles: the fever of typhus would conjure up more vivid images.” 

60 Gladstone to the Duchess of Sutherland, August 30, 1855, John Morley, Life of 
William Ewart Gladstone (2 vols.; London, 1905), I, 818. With characteristic generosity, 
Gladstone later thought his opinion might have been too harsh, and made a “partial re- 
tractation” (November 25, 1878), Morley, II, 189. 

6! Cobden to Henry Richard, September 18, 1855, Hobson, pp. 128-29. 


® Henry Richard, Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, p. 494. 
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approached several friends without success, for the peace party 
had been disheartened by events. But, when he went to Joseph 
Sturge, the veteran of the Schleswig-Holstein journey, of the 
last effort at St. Petersburg, Sturge did not fail him. “Thou art 
right,” he said. “If no one else will go with thee, I will.” They 
determined to go; and later Charles Hindley, a member of par- 
liament, agreed to accompany them. A memorial was drawn 
up and presented to the plenipotentiaries, with an earnest re- 
quest that it might be transmitted to their respective sover- 
eigns.®* They interviewed Clarendon, who pointed out the 
difficulty of persuading governments to bind themselves to 
arbitration; but he added: “I will do what I can.” After a 
three weeks’ visit the deputation left Paris without very much 
hope that their efforts would bear fruit. 

Clarendon, however, kept his promise that he would do what 
he could. He consulted Palmerston, who was in high good 
humor with the proceedings at Paris, and returned a favorable 
reply: “Your Plan of voluntary or optional Mediation seems to 
me a very good one, and one that would give great satisfaction 
here, and might do good with a view to the Preservation of 
Peace in Europe.” Clarendon’s project has not hitherto been 
published. It ran as follows: 


The Representatives of the High Contracting Parties having now brought 
their labors to a happy termination cannot separate without performing an 
act of duty, which as it may tend to prevent the effusion of Blood and to pro- 
long the blessings of Peace they humbly trust will be acceptable to the Al- 
mighty. 

In order therefore to guard as far as possible against a renewal of war and 
the calamities which it entails, the said RR. engage for the High Contracting 
Parties, their Heirs, and Successors, that neither of them will declare war 
against the other until the cause of difference which might lead to war has 
been submitted to the mediation of some Third Power to be mutually agreed 
upon between them, and that if there should be danger of war between one of 
High Contracting Powers and some other Power, not a party to this engage- 


68 Copies of this memorial doubtless exist in most European archives. I have seen a 
copy in the Vienna Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, preserved among papers relating to 
the Paris Congress. Henry Richard to Buol, enclosure, April 10, 1856, Pol. Arch., 
England VIII, Fasc. 46. 


64 For an account of the interview, see Miall, pp. 107-8. 
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ment, then that the High Contracting Powers shall use their best endeavours 
to induce that other Power to pursue the same course as they themselves have 
agreed to adopt. 

Further the High Contracting Powers agree to address a Collective Note 
to all Governments inviting them to accede to this engagement.® 


Palmerston objected to the phrase “‘they humbly trust will be 
acceptable to the Almighty,” which he considered “far too 
Exeter Hallish.” But, apart from this, he said the project 
“would do very well.”” Though this project would probably 
have been as empty of result as that ultimately adopted, it is im- 
portant to find that both Clarendon and Palmerston were pre- 
pared to agree to an engagement, not a mere expression of a 
desire. 

Clarendon at once approached Napoleon but found him not 
very favorable to the scheme. ‘““The Emperor does not like any 
engagement with respect to mediation before war is declared,” 
he wrote; “but He is willing that some resolution in favour of 
the proceeding should be recorded in a Protocol.’ Nor did 
Walewski, the French foreign minister, show any enthusiasm. 
On April 5 he wrote to Clarendon: 

Ainsi que je vous I’ai dit hier, si vous exprimez en conférence un voeu qui 
rapporte a l’adoption du principe de médiation, nous nous y associerons trés 
volontiers et on pourrait si vous le désirez consigner un protocole a l’expression 
de ce veeu auquel, probablement, tout le monde ralliera. 

L’Empereur regrette que Ses occupations ne Lui permettent pas d’accorder 
une audience particuliére dans ce moment a M. Hindley, et aux personnes qui 
l’accompagnent. 


Walewski was cynically convinced that everyone would rush to 
support a proposition which would look well but would have no 
practical importance, and he was willing to preside over a con- 


% T am indebted to Professor Temperley for permission to make use of extracts from 
Clarendon’s private papers. These papers contain the draft of the project in Clarendon’s 
own hand, entitled: ‘‘Draft of Convention relative to mediation,” and endorsed: “Copy 
to Lord Palmerston, April 1, 1856.” The Clarendon MSS also contain Palmerston’s 
copy of the project; two relevant letters from Palmerston to Clarendon dated April 3 
and April 6; and Walewski’s letter to Clarendon of April 5. 

% Clarendon to Palmerston, April 6, 1856, G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley (eds.), 
British documents on the origins of the war, 1898-1914, VIII (London, 1932), 205. This 
letter was brought to my notice by Mr. Temperley. 
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ference which would endorse such amiable sentiments. Apart 
from Clarendon, and perhaps, rather surprisingly, Palmerston, 
no one took the proposal very seriously. When the project was 
brought up, Clarendon noted: “The discussion was conducted 
in a most friendly spirit, but the general feeling was that the 
Congress should confine itself to the expression of an opinion 
favourable to the principle of mediation, and not enter into any 
positive engagement upon the subject.’ In 1849 Napoleon 
had made a pacific proposal, disarmament, and had been 
thwarted by Palmerston. Now, in 1856, Palmerston was favor- 
able to a pacific proposal, mediation, and it was Napoleon who 
was perverse. Napoleon’s position had altered greatly in seven 
years; perhaps he already had his eye on Italy. Whatever the 
cause of his attitude, it resulted in an emasculated proposal be- 
ing brought before the congress. 

On April 14, 1856, Clarendon pointed out*®* to the congress 
that Article VII of the peace treaty recommended that, in a 
case of difference between the Porte and one or more of the 
signatory powers, recourse should be had to the mediation of a 
friendly state before resorting to force. He hoped that “‘this 
happy innovation might receive a more general application.” 
He proposed, therefore, to agree upon an arbitration resolution, 
“‘without prejudice, however, to the independence of Govern- 
ments.”” Walewski (France) and Buol (Austria) accentuated 
the necessity of guaranteeing the independence of governments, 
and Manteuffel (Prussia) showed some enthusiasm for the 
scheme. Cavour (Sardinia) inquired “whether the idea would 
extend to military interventions directed against de facto Gov- 
ernments’’; whereupon Buol retorted, a little impolitely, that 
he did “not allow that an intervention carried into effect in con- 
sequence of an agreement come to between the Five Great 
Powers, can become the object of remonstrances of a State of 


67 Draft, Clarendon to Palmerston, No. 110, April 15, 1856, Public Record Office 
MSS, Foreign Office 27/1169. 


68 Protocol No. 23, meeting of April 14, 1856, British and foreign state papers (Lon- 
don, 1865), XLVI, 133-36. 
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the second order.” This contretemps being composed, it was 
finally decided that 


the Plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to express, in the name of their Govern- 
ments, the wish that States between which any serious misunderstanding may 
arise, should before appealing to arms, have recourse, so far as circumstances 
might allow, to the good offices of a friendly Power. 


This was a very guarded statement, but the enthusiasm of the 
friends of peace was understandable. For the last four years 
they had been subject to every sort of contumely and insult; 
now, at the eleventh hour, their principles seemed to be stated 
by that most dignified and authoritative of bodies, a European 
congress. The peace movement of the fifties was destroyed: 
there had been no international peace gathering since the year 
of the Great Exhibition. Even so, this 23d Protocol was its 
greatest triumph. 

An interesting contrast may be made between the 23d Proto- 
col of 1856 and Article VI of 1815 (see above, p. 315). The 1815 
scheme was collective, assuming a system of common action—all 
at war or all at peace. The 1856 scheme was individualistic, as- 
suming a system of “partial wars” and neutrality. The one, in 
fact, interpreted the experience of the Napoleonic wars; the 
other, the experience of the Crimean War. Article VI broke 
down within ten years; the 23d Protocol was appealed to only 
three times; the urge to war was still far stronger than the urge 
to peace. But at least there was a growing tendency to trans- 
late into treaties and protocols the reaction that customarily 
succeeds a war, and to translate it in a form harmonious with 
the experience of the time. This brought with it the hope that 
if the experience should be sufficiently devastating, the reaction 
sufficiently strong, some effective machinery for peace might at 
last be erected. 

The pacifists were delighted with the results of the Paris 
Congress, but the mild triumph of an ambiguous protocol was a 
small thing when contrasted with the setback that peace ideas 
had received in the country as a whole. Gladstone thought that, 
‘from the time of the Crimean War, the temper of the British 
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public became more susceptible, both of offence and of panic, 

. . excitement increased, but it was quarrelsome or alarmed 
excitement, while tranquil progress languished.’ Excitement 
was not long in coming. Early in 1857 news reached Britain of 
the iniquitous proceedings of Sir John Bowring in China, and on 
February 26 Cobden moved for an inquiry into them. His mo- 
tion was carried by sixteen votes, and Palmerston appealed to 
the country. Bowring had bombarded Canton, as a result of a 
quarrel in which he was clearly in the wrong, and he kept him- 
self in the wrong in all subsequent proceedings. In spite of the 
experience of the previous few years, Cobden was confident that 
the electorate would see reason and would support him in this 
question. “I am sure there is no safer battle-ground than the 
Chinese business,” he wrote. “Our opponents will try to escape 
the issue, but we must rub their noses in it.’’”° Palmerston did 
not try to escape the issue; instead, he fanned the country into 
a patriotic fury with ease, for there had been widespread dis- 
appointment that the Crimean War had not continued for a 
campaign or two longer. His victory was complete, and the 
friends of peace were everywhere defeated. “‘Was there ever 
anything,” wrote Macaulay, “‘since the fall of the rebel angels, 
like the smash of the Anti-Corn Law League? How art thou 
fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer! I wish that Bright and Cobden 
had been returned.”” The attitude of the members of parlia- 
ment showed how much the house had been impressed by the 
utterances of the peace party during the late war; the attitude 
of the electorate showed how small an impression peace propa- 
ganda had made on the country as a whole. Cobden commented 
that “in the present general election the most warlike returns 
have come from the most popular constituencies, the least war- 
like from the most aristocratic counties.”’’? This was bitter 
knowledge, to a movement that had rested its hope on the edu- 
cation of a democracy. 


6° W. E. Gladstone, “The history of 1852-60, and Greville’s latest journals,” Eng- 
lish historical review, II (1887), 294. 

7° Cobden to Graham, March 16, 1857, Parker II, 303. 1G. O. Trevelyan, p. 652. 

72 Cobden to Henry Richard, April 13, 1857, Hobson, p. 208. 
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In the sixties, both the old world and the new were torn by 
desolating wars. But the peace movement of the fifties had not 
been entirely without result. In the diplomacy of the succeeding 
years, schemes of arbitration, disarmament, and so on, appear 
more frequently. This was almost always merely “une carte a 
jouer;”’’® but, since hypocrisy is the tribute that vice pays to 
virtue, even this was a step in advance. More important, the 
experiences of the fifties had really indoctrinated a few leading 
statesmen with peace ideas. Perhaps the impression made on the 
mind of Gladstone was the most important practical result of this 
phase of the movement. But for Gladstone’s handling of the dis- 
putes connected with the “Alabama”’ case, there might have been 
war between Britain and the United States; but for Gladstone’s 
handling of the Majuba quarrel, there might have been no war 
between Britain and the Boers in 1899. Disraeli sneered at 
“that principle of peace at any price which a certain party in 
this country upholds”;’* Bismarck proved that blood and iron 
paid; but Gladstone at least gave the authority of a great name 
to the proposition that some higher morality should be imported 
into questions of war and peace. 
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73 ()sterreichisches Aide-Mémoire tiber den Abriistungsplan, ca. September 19, 1868; 
Hermann Oncken, Die Rheinpolitik Kaiser Napoleons III von 1863 bis 1870 und der 
Ursprung des Krieges von 1870-71 (3 vols.; Berlin and Leipzig, 1926), III, 28. 

74 Disraeli in the house of lords, speaking on the Afghan War, 1878, Bernard Hol- 
land, I, 232. 
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AN AUSTRIAN PLAN FOR THE USE OF A STEAM 
ENGINE ON DANUBIAN BOATS, 1778-79 


WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 


AST as the literature of steam navigation has grown 

to be, it appears that an interesting experiment to use 

steam-driven paddle wheels for propelling heavily 
laden boats against the current of the rapidly flowing Danube 
River has been overlooked. Filed away among the “Kaiser 
Franz Akten”’ in the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv in Vienna, 
there is a document in somewhat erratic French listed under the 
heading: ““Anonymer Vorschlag durch Anwendung einer Ma- 
schine ohne Pferde gegen den Fluss zu fahren 1779.” The title 
of the document itself reads: “Mémoire sur la remorque des 
Batteaux [sic] par les machines a feu.”” The memoir, the author 
of which remained anonymous and whose identity I have been 
unable to establish, was forwarded (January 11, 1779) to the 
court by Count von Kolowrat, who was of the opinion that the 
inventor’s cause was worthy of encouraging support. Maria 
Theresa, who apparently had been appealed to previously on 
the same account, informed Prince von Kaunitz, in a note 
in her own poorly constructed German and poorly written hand, 
that she would have nothing to do with the petitioner or his 
plans, for he was nothing more than “‘a lewd adventurer who 
had deceived several girls here [in Vienna].”” Thus once again 
was possible material progress blocked by Mrs. Grundy.’ 


CoL_umBiA UNIVERSITY 


1 Vienna, Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, “Kaiser Franz Akten,”” Fasz. 85. 


2On September 17, 1797, Count Theodore Batthyany apparently arranged a suc- 
cessful trial steam trip up the Danube from the Brigittenau near Vienna. C. von Wurz- 
bach, Biographisches Lexikon des Kaiserthums Osterreich, I, 182. 
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Mémoire sur la remorque des Batteaux par les machines a feu® 


I] existe peu de problemes dont la Solution soit plus importante, elle 
interesse toutes les Nations, mais elle parait plus essentiellement 
utile aux Etats de Leurs Majestés Impériales et Royale, qu’a tout 
autre.—Le cours des rivieres qui les baignent s’opposé a |’exportation, 
elle ne peut se faire qu’a grands frais, avec beaucoup de difficultés et 
d’une maniere bien insuffisante rélativement a l|’éxtréme abondance 
des productions. Malgré les sommes considerables que le Gouverne- 
ment a jugé 4 propos d’employer depuis nombre d’anneés a la forma- 
tion, a l’entretien, et aux réparations des trottoirs, 4 la construction 
des digues, et A nombre d’autres ouvrages de ce genre, malgré I’intelli- 
gence, l’activité et les Soins infatigables de M* les Directeurs et 
Ingénieurs préposés a ces travaux, il n’a été possible jusqu’a présent 
que de lever une bien petite partie des entraves sans nombre, qui 
rendent la remorque par les chevaux lente, difficile, périlleuse, et 
quelquefois impraticable. 

La partie de Presbourg a Vienne exigeroit encore bien des anneés de 
travail, si l’on vouloit y rendre la remorque plus facile, plus expéditive 
et moins chére. Celles de Semlin a Carlstadt, de Semlin a Féldwar 
sont presqu’entiérement impraticables pour les chevaux, la remorque 
ne peut se faire que par les hommes, et encore ce moyen ne peut-il pas 
méme étre employé en tout temps, etc. L’immensité des travaux 
nécessaires pour lever ces entraves, le nombre des anneés qu’ils exige- 
roient, les Sommes qu’ils absorberoient, m’ont frappé d’autant plus 
vivement, qu’il m’a paru naturel d’en conclure, que le Gouverne- 
ment s’étant décidé a porter ses Soins paternels sur cette branche si 
importante de l’administration, et ayant pris la ferme résolution de 
lever a tout prix les obstacles qui génent la maniere actuelle de re- 
morquer, quelque défecteuse qu’elle soit 4 bien des égards; que le 
Gouvernement, dis-je, par toutes ces considerations se porteroit plus 
volontiers encore a acceuillir, protéger et encourager une nouvelle 
maniere de remorquer, qui par sa nature est indépendant du rivage, 
par consequent a l’abri de toutes ces entraves, et qui d’ailleurs se 
trouvant nécessairement plus expéditive et moins couteuse que 
l’ancienne réuniroit l’avantage du public a celui du Souverain. Con- 
vaincu de la possibilité d’y réussir, et persuadé que la réunion de ces 
deux objets importans seroit la preuve la plus evidente de mon Zéle, 
et le titre le plus flatteur et le plus Sur [sar] pour me concilier les 
graces de Leurs Majestés Impériales et Royale: Je me suis livré 


’ The capitalization, punctuation, spelling, and accents are here given exactly as 
they appear in the manuscript. 
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tout entier aux differens essais qu’exigeroient mes Speculations. J’ai 
borné mon existence, et sacrifié deux anneés de travaux continuels, 
mon état, mes esperances, et une partie de ma fortune a chercher un 
Succés qui deviendra sans comparaison plus util aux Trésors de Leurs 
Majestés Impériales, et au bien étre de leurs Sujets, qu’il ne pourra 
jamais le devenir pour moy. Les revers que j’ai essuyé, les dépenses 
qui se sont multipliées n’ont pf rallentir mon Zéle. Exposé par la 
nature méme de |’ouvrage 4a la face du public, j’ai travaillé journelle- 
ment sous ses yeux sans me laisser décourager par ses plaisanteries, 
ses riseés, et quelque fois ses insultes. forcé au mois de Septembre 
dernier aprés vingt mois de travaux d’abandonner mon premier plan 
de construction, j’ai vi évanouir le fruit de mes peines et de mes 
dépenses, sans me rebuter. J’avois eu le temps de méditer et de murir 
un autre plan d’un effet plus Sur et d’un plus grand avantage. Quoi- 
que la Saison fut fort avancée, que mes dépenses précédentes m’eus- 
sent fort épuisé, je n’ai pas hésité de reeommencer encore a mes frais, 
et sans me rendre a charge au Gouvernement, |’éxécution de cette 
idée par un modéle representatif d’une construction future. II 
n’étoit plus en mon pouvoir de la réaliser en grand, je touchois de 
trop prés a l’hyver. II étoit plus prudent d’ailleurs de vérifier d’abord 
par un petit essai, si ce plan offriroit en effet plus de Succés que le 
premier, quels seroient les obstacles qu’il présenteroit, les précautions 
qu’ils exigeroit, les proportions qu’il faudroit observer, et quelle 
seroit la relation qui en resulteroit entre l’effet et la force employeé. 
Il ne me restoit que le temps d’ébaucher 4a la hate un essai pour fixer, 
étendre, ou rectifier mes ideés. L’impossibilité de me procurer assés 
prompteux l|’éspéce de Batteaux que j’aurois désiré, de faire exécuter 
les piéces avec le Soin qu’elles auroient exigé, et nombre d’autres 
entraves contribérent encore a rétrécir mon plan, de maniere a ne me 
laisser pour objet, que de rassembler vite le simulaire d’une construc- 
tion de cette espéce, en lui donnant autant que possible un jeu repre- 
sentatif de celui que doit avoir une machine faite sur les mémes prin- 
cipes. II suffit de jeter un instant les yeux sur cette construction telle 
qu’elle existe actuellement au Leopold-Statt,‘ pour étre pleinement 
convaincu, que je n’ai pas efi dessein pour le moment de construire 
autre chose que le simulaire d’une machine. La chaudiere n’est pas 
entourée de maniere 4 concentrer la chaleur et 4 la rendre plus active, 
ni méme a la garantir Suffisament du froid de la Saison. Pour repre- 
senter les effets du cilindre qui par essence doit étre de métal ou de fer 
fondu, bien rond, bien calibré et bien poli, je me suis contenté de 


Leopoldstadt, a suburb of Vienna. 
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faire un cilindre en bois, auquel il n’a pas été possible de donner 
ni le poli, ni la rondeur, ni l’égalité des dimensions qui lui sont neces- 
saires; presque toutes les autres piéces sont dans le méme cas, et ne 
sont que representatives de ce qu’elles doivent étre dans les construc- 
tions 4 Venir. Si donc dans |’etat actuel et précaire de cette esquisse, 
ses effets se soutiennent invariablement, s’ils se répétent aussi souvent 
qu’on le désire, s’ils opérent sur le batteau, et le font aller contre le 
courant, toutes les fois qu’on met ce Simulaire en mouvement, 4 com- 
bien plus forte raison doit réussir une machine faite sur les mémes 
principes, mais dont toutes les piéces seront executeés avec la Solidité 
et les depenses convenables? 

Je ne crois pas qu’un seul connoisseur puisse se refuser a l’évidence du 
Succés; il est démontré par cet essai, pour quiconque connait les loix les 
plus générales de la résistance de l’eau, et |’étendue de forces dont les 
machines a feu sont susceptibles. Les moindres de ces machines telles 
qu’elles existent dans l’usage le plus ordinaire passent la force de cent 
chevaux; et cette force est sans contredit de beaucoup supérieure a 
celle qui m’est nécessaire pour la construction d’une grande machine 
propre a remorquer deux batteaux de charge. L’effect des rames 
tournantes étoit déja connu, et il est démontré par les expériences de 
mon batteau. Si ces rames n’ont pas réussi dans les essais que d’autres 
ont fait, c’est qu’ils n’ont pas employé pour les mouvoir le seul agent 
convenable, et que la force agissante devait étre de beaucoup plus 
grande, lorsqu’elle est employée sur le batteau méme, ou elle ne peut 
trouver qu’un point d’appui mobile, que lorsqu’elle exerce son action 
du rivage, ot elle a un point d’appui fixe, il ne pouvoit y avoir qu’un 
trés grand désavantage 4 employer des hommes ou des chevaux a 
mouvoir une machine quelconque sur un batteau, tandis qu’un bien 
plus petit nombre, sans se fatiguer autant pouvait le tirer du rivage. 
La machine a feu est décidément le Seul agent qui puisse avec une 
économie suffisante concilier la force énorme qui est nécessaire pour 
faire agir avec toute la vitesse requise une roue qui a a vaincre une 
grande résistance. 

La grande difficulté étoit de dénaturer la construction de ces ma- 
chines au point de les rendre susceptibles d’étre employeés sur un 
batteau; mais surtout de trouver le moyen le plus simple, le plus 
solide, le moins sujet 4 se déranger pour faire agir la force de la ma- 
chine 4 feu sur les rames tournantes. Voila quel étoit le seul objet de 
mon dernier essai, la seule chose vraiment difficile, la seule qui eft pa 
donner lieu a des doutes fondés. J’ose assurer qu’il suffit, méme sans 
étre connoisseur de jetter les yeux sur ma machine, et d’étre présent a 
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une de ses expériences pour étre pleinement convaincu, que j’ai sur- 
monté ces difficultés de la maniere la plus simple et la plus susceptible 
de la derniere solidité. 

Je ne vois pas comment d’aprés cela on pourroit révoquer encore en 
doute la certitude du Succés, ou du moins comment on pourroit y 
opposer des objections qu’il ne me fut bien facil de détruire. Je m’at- 
tends cependant, quoique sans |’avoir mérité, a avoir encore un grand 
nombre d’antagonistes; malheureusement leurs objections ne me 
parviendront pas plus, que ne me sont parvenues les prétendues 
démonstrations, que quelques particuliers ont hazardé sur |’impossi- 
bilité du Succés. 

Je ne puis m’empécher de |’avouer, il est par trop douloureux pour 
un honnéte homme, qui par le désir de se rendre util a toute une nation, 
et a l’humanité en général se livre tout entier 4 une recherche aussi 
importante que difficile, qui se renferma dans son objet, le suit avec 
une constance inébranlable, y concentre son existence; qui y sacrifie 
tout, son état, son repos, sa fortune; qui va jusqu’a se sacrifier lui- 
méme; que cet homme, dis-je, soit en but [butte] non seulement aux 
clameurs indiscrétes de la populace, mais encore aux sourdes attaques 
de quelques particuliers, qui sans connoitre les principes sur lesquels 
il a opéré longtems ceux sur lesquels il opére actuellement; sans con- 
noitre peut-étre ni les vraies difficultés de la chose, ni les vrais moyens 
a employer pour les combattre, décident hardiment, qu’il est impos- 
sible d’arriver au but. On les en croit sur leur parole, parcequ’on 
leur suppose les connoissances nécessaires pour en juger; le public 
redouble ses huées, et la confiance se perd dans tous les rangs de 
l’Etat. 

Si le succés n’étoit pas difficil, il seroit trouvé il y a longtems; il y a 
des Siécles qu’on le cherche dans toutes les nations; mais il y a de la 
légéreté et vraisemblablent plus que de la légéreté a décider qu’il est 
impossible. 

Au moins faudroit-il étre conséquent, et ne pas me faire un reproche 
d’avoir travaillé deux ans avant de trouver ce qu’on prétendoit im- 
possible, pourquoi me faire un crime de mes essais, qui n’ont été 
ruineux que pour moy, et que ni me procureront jamais par leur 
réussite, que des avantages infiniment audessous de ceux qu’en 
retirera tout le public. Qu’ai-je donc fait a ce public, pour lequel je 
travaille, qui puisse exciter ses clameurs? 

A l’exception d’un petit nombre de vrais citoyens, qui ont protégé, 
loué, et encouragé mon zéle, je me trouve isolé, et seul contre tous; 
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que puis-je faire dans cette position, si ce n’est de me jetter aux pieds 
du Trone; j’y recours humblement avec cette confiance respecteuse 
que donne la droiture du cour [cceur?]; j’y porte un hommage pur, 
celui d’un zéle éprouvé par deux anneés d’adversité; j’y présente le 
premier Succés d’une découverte infiniment importante pour |’Etat, 
et cherchée en vain depuis des Siécles. j’y réitera humblement |’offre 
de porter cette decouverte a sa perfection par une construction en 
grand, qui pourroit étre effectuée d’ici au printemps prochain, si je 
pouvois suffire aux nouvelles dépenses qu’elle exigera sans épuiser 
mon patrimoine. 

Leurs Majestés ne daigneroient-elles pas jetter un [ceil?] favorable 
sur un homme qui n’implore leur haute bienfaisance que pour 
pouvoir donner une nouvelle preuve de son zéle? refuseroient-Elles 
& une entreprise aussi importante et déja parvenue a un certain 
Succés par les efforts seuls de l’inventeur, les encouragemens néces- 
saires pour la porter a sa perfection? n’accorderoient-Elles au moins 
les Secours qui sans étre 4 charge au Trésor, m’allegeroient une partie 
des dépenses, en autorisant gracieusement les Départemens respectifs 
a me faire l’avance des cuivres nécessaires pour la construction en 
grand, et A me préter deux des cilindres provenans des machines 4 feu, 
qui ont existé ci-devant aux mines, et qui y sont actuellement hors 
d’usage. Je réunirai, s’il le faut, mes derniers efforts, pour ajouter a 
ces gracieux Secours toutes les autres dépenses nécessaires pour con- 
duire cette construction a sa fin trop heureux de pouvoir prouver ma 
respecteuse reconnoissance par un succés décidé dans une partie qui 
n’a jamais formé mon état, et a laquelle je ne me suis livré mo- 
mentairement que pour saisir la seule occasion d’étre de quelqu’utilité, 
les talens que j’ai acquis dans d’autres genres plus conformes 4 mon 
education n’ayant pas le bonheur d’étre employées au service de 
Leurs Majestés Impériales et Royale pour y donner des preuves plus 
constantes, et plus réiterées d’un zéle aussi inviolable que respectueux. 


Maria Theresa’s reply, in a note to Prince von Kaunitz, ran 
as follows: 

er ist ander Sach gahr nichts wie huren avanturier der einige miidel 
hier betrog. ich will in diese Sache in nichts eingeben. er hat sie ange- 
fangen ohne dem Hof soll sie endigen. diese Note zeigt noch mehr die 
Ubertribenheit. Warum soll man eine solche Unkosten der unentliche 
kostbahre Transportung dieser Cylindres hierher befordern die noch 
nicht berechnet sind. 
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has Bulgaria in the last century. From being an unrecognized part of 

the Greek Orthodox rayah under Ottoman rule, it achieved, first, na- 
tional consciousness, then a national church organization, and finally state- 
hood, only to suffer severe defeat in the struggle to assert its national claims 
in the reparceling of the Balkan peninsula. During this struggle the inves- 
tigation and cultivation of its national history came to be regarded as an 
instrument for increasing national consciousness and securing national unity. 
Such was the significant role of Bulgaria’s first historian, the monk Paisi of 
Hilendar; his history of the Bulgarians, diffused through hand-copied manu- 
scripts, was the first Bible of the national awakening. A romantic and un- 
critical spirit naturally pervaded the historical writings, stories, and poems 
of the generation which won statehood for the new nationality. A more re- 
flective state of mind, nourished by systematic contact with the historical 
science of the west, in turn laid a solid basis for Bulgarian historiography 
during the decade before the Great War. Substantial and critical studies by 
Burmoy, Strashimirov, Milev, and Radev, to mention only the outstanding 
writers, created a body of genuinely historical literature. The painstaking 
technique of medieval historiography, brought to a high level by the late 
Professor Zlatarski, has also influenced scholars working in the history of 
modern Bulgaria. 

After Bulgaria’s defeats in the Second Balkan War and the Great War it 
seemed, for a time, as if these promising beginnings of objective historical 
research might be overwhelmed by the outbursts of exasperated national 
ambition and social discontent. A large part of the post-war literature is 
naturally devoted to a “‘searching of conscience,” to determine the causes of 
Bulgaria’s early successes and later failures. Another group of historians is 
busy accumulating materials to emphasize Bulgaria’s claims to Macedonia 
and Thrace. Meanwhile a pleiad of conscientious scholars has been re-work- 
ing all the periods of its development. The most recent task of Bulgarian 
historiography has been one of diligent spade work rather than of ambitious 
synthesis.” 

1 Fellow of the Social Science Research Council, 1935-36. 


2 Bibliographical note: All books are published at Sofia, unless otherwise noted. 
Abbreviations for periodicals: SBA, Sbornik na Bélgarskata Akademiya na Naukité; 
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For lack of historians bold enough to attempt the entire sweep of Bulgarian 
history, the text by Pastukhov and Stoyanov has been reissued. The late 
Professor Zlatarski, the outstanding historian of medieval Bulgaria, has 
treated its history from the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries. Unfortu- 
nately, his lectures, illuminated by a profound grasp of Greco-Bulgaro- 
Serbian relations in the medieval period, were published without notes or 
bibliography. Stanev’s survey of the period from 1393 to 1878 shows evidence 
of careful preparation, but the scholar is again baffled by the author’s neglect 
to provide the customary historical apparatus. Stoyanov’s recent study of the 
preliberation period gains in value because of his unusual care in tracing 
Bulgarian economic development.* 

Among the early leaders of the Bulgarian struggle for national self-con- 
sciousness, Bishop Sophronius of Vratsa has aroused fresh interest. Zlatarski 
has reappraised his role during the Russo-Turkish war of 1806-12, and re- 
counted the history of the first Bulgarian delegation to visit Russia in search 
of aid. A slender but conscientious study by Miss Teofilova presents the 
notorious Pazvan-Oglu neither as a complete bandit nor a pure-minded 
patriot, but as an ambitious political boss, who unconsciously defended the 
interests of his region against the centralism of Istanbul. The condition of 
the Bulgarian provinces in the mid-nineteenth century is illustrated by a 
Russian report of 1853 and an American description dating from 1852. The 
significance of the hatti-sherif and hatti-hamayun for Bulgarian development 
has been reinterpreted by Genov, while Bobchev’s collection of documents 
illustrating the legal status of the Bulgarians under Ottoman rule has helped 
to bring this difficult problem from the sphere of bald assertion to that of 
precise research.‘ 


PSBA, Periodichesko spisanie na Bélgarskata Akademiya na Naukité; BIB, Bélgar- 
skata Istoricheska Biblioteka; BM, Bélgarskata misél’; GBS, Godishnik na Narodnata 
Biblioteka v Sofiya; GSU, Godishnik na Sofiyskiya Universitet; DK, Dukhovna kultura; 
ID, Izvéstiya na istoricheskoto druzhestvo v Sofiya; IEM, Izvéstiya na narodniya etno- 
grafski muzey v Sofiya; MP, Makedonski pregled; NP, Nauchen pregled; SG, Slavyanski 
glas; TsA, Tsérkoven arkhiv; VIS, Voenno-istoricheski sbornik. Note on transliteration: 
é for 4; 6 for 4, when used as a vowel; 0 for R;’ for b. 

5]. Pastukhov and I. Stoyanov, Istoriya na bélgarskiya narod (3d ed.; Plovdiv, 
1925); F. Hybl, Déjiny ndroda bulharského (2 vols.; Prague, 1930), an ambitious synthe- 
sis; V. N. Zlatarski, Nova politicheska i sotsialna istoriya na Bélgariya i Balkanskiya 
poluostrov (1921); D. Mishev, The Bulgarians in the past. Pages from the Bulgarian cul- 
tural history (Lausanne, 1919), for the entire course of Bulgarian history until 1878, 
rather one-sided; also B. Penev, Nachalo na bélgarskoto vézrazhdane (3d ed.; 1929); 
N. Stanev, Bélgariya pod igo. Vézrazhdane i osvobozhdenie 1393-1878 (1928); I. Stoya- 
nov, Vézrazhdane na bélgarskiya narod (1931); A. Hayek, Bulgarien unter der Tiirk- 
enherrschaft (Berlin, 1925), the best critical survey available, though based almost 
entirely on pre-war materials. 


4'V.N. Zlatarski, “Politicheskata rolya na Sofroniya Vrachanski prez rusko-turskata 
voyna 1806-1812 god.,’” GSU, XIX (1923), 1-85; idem, “Pérvité bélgarski deputati v 
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Since the war, more attention has been devoted to the study of Bulgarian 
economic development under Turkish rule. Mikhov’s four bibliographical 
volumes on the population of Turkey are a valuable compilation. Yaranov 
has investigated the disputed question of Bulgarian migration from Mace- 
donia to eastern Bulgaria, while the late Professor Ishirkov outlined the 
problem of population density as a factor in the cultural development of the 
country. The significant role of the monasteries in Bulgarian economic life 
has been studied in detail by Sakfizov. The rise of a Bulgarian middle class 
at Elena, once a prosperous center of trade and crafts, has been illustrated 
by Gréncharov, with abundant material drawn from private archives. Some 
of the individual leaders in this economic renaissance have now received 
biographical treatment.® 

The awakening of the Bulgarian provinces to national life was in very 
large measure the work of the Bulgarian colonies abroad. Arnaudov has writ- 
ten an excellent biography of Aprilov, the leading Bulgarian in Russia. One 


Rusiya,” BIB, I/iii (1928), 109-29; M. Teofilova, Buntét na Pazvan-Oglu i negovoto 
znachenie za bélgarskoto osvoboditelno dvizhenie v XIX vék (1932); S. S. Bobchev, “Gen- 
eral I. P. Liprandi za bélgarité i drugité balkantsi,”” DK, XXVI-XXVII (1925), 
259-70; P. Nikov, “‘Edno opisanie na Bélgariya ot 1852 g.,”” BIB, II/i (1929), 131-59; 
G. P. Genov, “Hati sherifa i hati humayuna i tékhnoto znachenie za bélgarskiya narod,” 


osmanskoto vladichestvo,”’ Yuridicheski pregled, VII-VIII (1932), 273-95; idem, 
“‘Kanun-name ot 1857 g. za chorbadzhiléka v Térnovskiya sandzhak,” PSBA, XX1X 
(1923), 79-102; K. M. Sarafov (ed.), “Dokumenti iz povéritelnata arkhiva na bel- 
giyskoto ministerstvo na vénshnité raboti,’”’ SBA, XXIV (1929), 1-36, covering the 
years 1838-77, of some value. 


5N. V. Mikhov, Naselenieto na Turtsiya i Bélgariya préz XVIII i XIX v. Biblio- 
grafsko-statistichni izslédvaniya (4 vols.; 1915-35); D. Yaranov, “‘Preselnichesko dvi- 
zhenie na bélgari ot Makedoniya i Albaniya kém iztochnité bélgarski zemi prez XV 


element v gfistotata na naselenieto v Bélgariya,’’ Sbornik v chest’ na V. N. Zlatarski 
(cited hereafter as Zlatarski Festschrift) (1925), pp. 91-98; A. M. Selishchev (ed.), 
“‘Opisaniye Bolgarii v 60-kh godakh proshlago vyeka,’’ GBS (in Russian), 1930, pp. 
183-95, based on a Russian report; V. Todorov-Hindalov, “‘Statisticheski danni po 
stopanskoto i ikonomicheskoto polozhenie na dunavskiya vilaet prez 1864, 1866, 1867, 
1869 i 1873 godini,” ibid., 1926, pp. 181-210; idem, ““Dobrudzha v minaloto. Spored 
turski ofitsialni iztochnitsi,” ibid., 1930, pp. 199-278; A. Tatsov, Pod stékhata na 
istorichnata istina. Etropole-Zlatitsa-Orkhanie (1865-66) (1934), a short account of 
the reforms of Midhat Pasha in Orkhanie; I. Sakizov, “Monastirskoto stopanstvo 
préz turskoto vréme,” DK, XXVI-XXVII (1925), 202-35; Yu. Gréncharov, Proizkhod 
i epokha na elenskité chorbadzhii (Elena, 1925); D. Usta-Genchov, “Prinos kém zhivota 
i déynost’ta na Usta-Gencho Kinev,’”” PSBA, XXVI (1923), 131-62; G. S. Kozarov, 
Dobri Zhelézkov Fabrikadzhiya. Rodonachalnik na bélgarskata tekstilna industriya 
(1934); idem, “Edin krupen stopanski deets na bélgarskoto vézrazhdane: térnovetsét 
Hadzhi Slavcho,” BM, IX/iv—v (1934), 261-78; idem, “‘Starité ni maystori-tvortsi na 
bélgarskoto stroitelstvo i stopanstvo,” ibid., VIII/i (1933), 66-74. 
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of its best chapters is devoted to Aprilov’s relations to Venelin, the author of 
the first Russian history of the Bulgarians and perhaps the most brilliant 
of Pogodin’s group of young Pan-Slavist scholars. Converted by Venelin 
from philhellenism, Aprilov founded the first Bulgarian school, that at Ga- 
brovo; supported Bulgarian students in Russia; and, until his death in 1847, 
strove to awaken and advance his people. Denkoglu, a less noted merchant 
and patriot, active in Moscow, has also received the honor of a biography. 
Romanski has published a collection of Rumanian documents illustrating the 
situation of the Bulgarian refugee colonies in Moldavia and Wallachia from 
1790 to 1840. The prime role of the Bulgarians of Constantinople until 1877 
in leading the struggle to create a Bulgarian church, societies, schools, and a 
theater has been traced in a scholarly study by Nachov.*® 

Among studies of the Bulgarian press prior to the emancipation, special 
value attaches to Andreev’s work, with its detailed analysis, supplemented 
by a useful bibliography, of the press in Turkey and elsewhere, of the hand- 
written newspapers, and of the legal status of the press. Usta-Genchev has 
rescued from oblivion some of the lithographed books of the same period. 
Noykov’s studies of Bulgarian education have gone far to correct the older 
notion that ‘‘everything began with Paisi”; they deal in a systematic way 
with the spread of learning in the Bulgarian towns and villages throughout 
the nineteenth century.’ 

Among the outstanding contributions to an understanding of the struggle 
between the Bulgarians and the Phanariot clergy, first place belongs to 


6M. Arnaudov, Aprilov. Zhivot, deynost’, s6vremennitsi (1789-1847) (1935); D. Kos- 
tov, ‘Pet’ pisma ot A. Aprilov do Ilariona Makariopolski,”’ JEM, I1/i-ii (192%), 23-36; 
I. D. Shishmanov, “V. E. Aprilov,’’ SBA, XXI (1927), 5-63; I. Lyulinski, Rodolyubet- 
s6t Ivan Nikolaevich Denkoglu 1781-1861. Zhivot i déynost’ (1928); S. Romanski, 
Bolgarité v Vlashko i Moldova. Dokumenti (1930); also P. Dinekov, “Marin Drinov i 
bélgarskoto druzhestvo ‘Napredék’ v Viena,’’ SG, XXVIII (1934), 158-69, for the 
Bulgarian colony in Vienna; N. Nachov, “Tsarigrad kato kulturen tsentér na bélgarité 
do 1877 g.,"” SBA, XTX (1925), 1-206. 

7B. M. Andreev, Bélgarskiyat pechat prez vézrazhdaneto (zachenki i razvoy) (1932); 
also S. Kutinchev, Pechatarstvoto v Bélgariya do osvobozhdenieto (1920); A. P. Stoilov, 
“‘Spomoshtnitsi ot Makedoniya na bélgarski pechatani knigi (1814-77),” JEM, VI 
(1926), 129-56; M. G. Kostentsev, ‘“‘K6m istoriyata na nasheto dukhovno vézrazhdane. 
Spomeni ot moeto knizharstvo,” PSBA, XXVI (1923), 163-89; V. Pundev, Periodi- 
cheski pechat predi osvobozhdenieto, Vol. I1, Vestnitsi (1930), reprints extracts from 
twelve newspapers, 1846-75; D. Usta-Genchev, “Stari litografii, popadnali mezhdu 
staropechatni knigi,"” DK, LIV-LV (1934), 122-30; P. M. Noykov, “Pogled vérkhu 
razvitieto na bélgarskoto obrazovanie do Paisiya,’”’ GSU, XXI (1925), 1-60; idem, 
“Pogled vérkhu razvitieto na bélgarskoto obrazovanie ot Paisiya do kraya na XIX 
vék,”’ ibid., XXII (1926), 1-96; also L. I. Dorosiev, Nashité klasni, srédni i spetsialni 
uchilishta predi osvobozhdenieto (1925); R. M. Karolev, Istoriyata na Gabrovskoto 
uchilishte (1926), a sound study of the first school in Bulgaria; S. Chilingirov, Bélgarski 
chitalishta predi osvobozhdenieto. Prinos kém istoriyata na bélgarskoto vézrazhdane (1930), 
traces early libraries in some one hundred and thirty towns and villages. 
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Snégarov’s scholarly study of the last Bulgarian see, at Okhrida, destroyed 
by the Greek clergy in 1767. This is particularly useful for the eighteenth- 
century movement of Hellenization within the Orthodox clergy. Stanimirov 
has settled most of the disputed points with regard to Stefan Kovachevich, 
the first bishop of the Bulgarian church in Constantinople, from 1851 till his 
removal in 1853. Of still greater importance are the studies of the same 
author concerning the abortive union with Rome in 1860 and the personality 
of Joseph Sokolski, its leader.* 

The best recent survey of the struggle to establish an independent Bul- 
garian church is the detailed account by Nikov, who has devoted three other 
studies to specific aspects of the same subject. The question of the Russian 
attitude toward the approaching schism may be considered definitely cleared 
up by Snégarov’s scholarly study; he also treats the subsequent relations 
between the Bulgarian church and the other Orthodox churches. Arnaudov 
reports an interesting conversation with Charykov (later Russian ambassador 
in Constantinople) regarding the Bulgarian schism and the Russian attitude 
toward it.® 

Many of the individual figures in the revival of the Bulgarian church have 
been studied afresh. Dorosiev has written a substantial biography of Neofit 


8]. Snégarov, Istoriya na Okhridskata arkhiepiskopiya-patriarshiya ot padaneto i pod 
turtsité do neynoto unishtozhenie (1394-1767 g.) (1931); A. Shivachev, “‘Materiyali za 
istoriyata na bélgarskiya tsérkoven vépros i khrama ‘Sv. Stefan’ v Tsarigrad-Fener,”’ 
ID, VII-VIII (1928), 177-221; idem, ‘“‘Rodolyubieto na bélgarité i cherkvata ‘Sv. 
Stefan’ s narodniya pri neya metokh v Tsarigrad,’”’ DK, XXIV-XXV (1925), 32-42, 
contains scattered material about the Bulgarian church in Constantinople, 1847-75; 
S. Stanimirov, “Stefan Kovachevich, episkop Laodikiyski,’’ JEM, II (1922), 37-83; 
idem, “‘Materiyali za istoriyata na uniyata na bilgarite s papata v 1860 god.,”’ ibid., 
I (1921), 194-203; idem, “‘Stranitsa iz zhivota i deynost’ta na arkhim. Iosifa Sokolski,”’ 
ID, VI (1924), 91-162; idem, “Arkhiepiskop Iosif Sokolski i opitité mu da se vézvérne 
v lonoto na pravoslavnata cherkva,” Zlatarski Festschrift (1925), pp. 423-46; idem, 
*‘Arkhiepiskop Iosif Sokolski v Kiev,’’ DK, XLII (1930), 56-77; XLIII (1930), 161-85; 
XLIV (1930), 249-62; idem, “Arkhiepiskop Iosif Sokolski v Holm,”’ ibid., XXXVI 
(1927), 29-45; XX XVII (1927), 118-35; idem, “Spomenite mi za arkhiepiskop Iosifa 
Sokolski,”’ ID, V (1922), 129-54; also V. Todorov-Hindalov, “Materiali po uniyata 
prez 1860 god.,”’ GBS (1926), 178-81. 

®P. Nikov, Vézrazhdane na bélgarskiya narod (1929); idem, “‘Izbraneto na pirviya 
balgarski varnenski mitropolit v 1872,’ Sbornik v chest’ na Varnenskiy i Preslavskiy 
mitropolit Simeon (1922), pp. 159-81; idem, “‘Arkhivata na varnenskata mitropoliya 
ot prédi osvobozhdenieto,” GSU, XVIII (1922), 1-20; idem, Bélgarskoto vézrazhdane 
v Varna i Varnensko. Mitropolit Ioakhim i negovata korespondentsiya (1934); idem, 
“Posledni tsérkovno-natsionalni borbi okolo sézdaveneto na Bédlgarskata ekzar- 
khiya,”’ BIB, II/i (1929), 19-62; I. Snégarov, “Ruski opiti za predotvratyavane i 
digane na skhizmata,”’ MP, V/i (1929), 1-45; V/ii (1929), 1-33; idem, “Otnosheniyata 
mezhdu bélgarskata tsérkva i drugité pravoslavni tsérkvi sléd provézglasyavaneto na 
skhizmata,”” TsA, Vol. III (1929); M. Arnaudov, “K6ém istoriyata na bélgarskata 
skhizma,” Zlatarski Festschrift (1925), pp. 1-10. 
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of Rila, the inspirer of the first school, at Gabrovo. Neofit Bozveli, a leader 
in the struggle against the Greek clergy, has been treated in a monumental 
study by Arnaudov, based on much unpublished material. The latter has 
also edited two significant volumes devoted to Ilarion Makariopolski; his part 
in the Nish uprising of 1840, his relations to Rakovski, his attitude to the 
Uniate movement of 1860, and his role in the proclamation of the exarchate 
of 1870 are now definitely cleared up.'° 

Among recent studies of the lay leaders in the Bulgarian renaissance, 
special interest attaches to Yankov’s articles on Alexander “‘Exarch’’; his 
interview with Guizot in 1841 led to Blanqui’s well-known trip through 
European Turkey. An invaluable source for Bulgarian history from 1840 
to 1876 has now been made available through the publication of the last two 
volumes of Nayden Gerov’s archives. They are essential for the church schism 
and for the revolt of 1875-76. As Russian vice-consul in Plovdiv, Gerov’s 
reports to Ignatiev exercised no small influence on the attitude of that am- 
bitious ambassador toward the Bulgarian movement. Panchev’s short biog- 
raphy scarcely does justice to this many-sided figure. Shopov’s monumental 
study of Stoyan Chomakov, supplemented by over five hundred documents, 
fully rehabilitates that conservative leader against the charges of Turkophil- 
ism, so often made by the revolutionaries. His role in winning an independent 
church hierarchy from the Ottoman authorities, his unwillingness to com- 
promise the gains so hard-won by rash revolutionary activity, his unpopular 
administration of Eastern Rumelia, and his part in the election of Ferdinand 
of Coburg seem definitely cleared up. The three volumes of Stambolski’s au- 
tobiography are equally essential for Bulgarian history between 1858 and 
1876; they furnish valuable material on the first Uniate movement in Mace- 
donia in 1859 and at Constantinople in the following year. Stambolski took 
an active part in the creation of the exarchate, and was among the leaders of 
the Bulgarian movement who tried to influence the conference of Con- 
stantinople in 1876." 

Among less prominent figures in the Bulgarian movement, Tépchileshtov, 


10 L. I. Dorosiev, Neofit Rilski, patriarkh na bélgarskité knizhovnitsi i pedagozi (1932) ; 
I. D. Shishmanov, “Neofit Rilski,’” SBA, XXI (1927), 63-497, a critical edition of his 
autobiography and correspondence; also I. Pop-Georgiev, “‘Materiyali po tsérkovnata 
borba (arkhiva na Neofita Bozveli),”” SBA, XIV (1921), 1-82; M. Arnaudov, Neofit 
Bozveli, zhivot, délo, epokha (1930); idem (ed.), Ilarton Makariopolski, mitropolit Tér- 
novski, 1812-75. Biografiya, spomeni (2 vols.; 1925). 

1T. Yankov, “Aleksandér Ekzarkh. Iz istoriyata na bélgarskoto vézrazhdane,”’ 
BM, IV/iii (1929), 248-55; IV/iv (1929), 324-33; idem, “Stranitsi ot natsionalnoto ni 
probuzhdane,”’ ibid., V/ii (1930), 144-50; idem, “‘Aleksandér Ekzarkh: poziv ot 1842 
i memoar ot 1843 g.,”’ ibid., IV/vii-viii (1929), 576-82; M. G. Popruzhenko (ed.), 
Arkhiv na Nayden Gerov (2 vols.; 1931-32); T. Panchev, Nayden Gerov. Sto godini ot 
rozhdenieto mu 1823-1923 (1923); A. Shopov, “Dr. Stoyan Chomakov, zhivot, déynost’ 
i arkhiva,’ SBA, XII (1919), 1-668; Kh. T. Stambolski, Avtobiografiya, dnevnitsi i 
spomeni (3 vols.; 1927-31). 
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a merchant in Kalofer and Constantinople, and a zealous supporter of the 
struggle for an independent church, has recently been treated in an excellent 
biography. The same author, Nachov, has published a slight account of 
Bogoridi, one of the most curious figures of the period; a Hellenized Bul- 
garian, and a high official of the Porte, he was instrumental in securing the 
first Bulgarian church in Constantinople and in furthering the education of 
young Bulgarians abroad. Andonov’s memoirs throw some additional light on 
MacGahan’s journey of investigation in 1876. The role of the American mis- 
sionaries and the building of Baron Hirsch’s railway in the 1870's are inter- 
estingly pictured in Makedonski’s recollections. [liev’s memoirs are of value 
for the revolutionary movement of the 1870's, the union of 1885, and Stam- 
bolov’s regime.'” 

Among recent works on the Bulgarian revolutionary movement as a whole, 
special interest attaches to Yotsov’s analysis of its underlying philosophy. 
Some of the best work of recent historical investigation has been devoted to 
clearing up the uncertainties and contradictions surrounding the early revo- 
lutionary movements of the nineteenth century. Romanski has a sound 
article on the Mamarchov volunteer unit and its part in the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1828-29. The Velchev uprising of 1835, the first attempt to throw 
off Turkish rule without outside assistance, has been studied anew. Besides 
Stoilov’s account of the final stages of the revolt, there is a short but con- 
scientious study by Krusev and Tsonev.'* By far the best recent work on 
Velchev is that by Zlatarski, Stanev, Romanski, and Popruzhenko. Romanski 
has also published scholarly accounts, backed by much new archive material, 
of the Nish uprising of 1841, the Braila revolt of the same year, Rakovski’s 
conspiracy of 1842, and Vélkov’s plan of insurrection in 1843. Some Turkish 
documents on the Vidin revolt of 1850 have been published by Todorov- 
Hindalov. Strashimirov has supplemented his invaluable pre-war history 
of the revolutionary movement by three articles tracing in detail the role of 
the Bucharest Central Revolutionary Committee between 1866 and 1876. 
New light has been thrown on the movement in Rumania by Dimitrov’s two 


%N. Nachov, Khristo P. Tépchileshtov. Zhivot i negovata obshtestvena deynost’ 
(1935); idem, ““Knyaz’ Stefan Bogoridi,’”” SBA, XXIV (1931), 1-74; Simeon Radev 
is preparing a full length study of Bogoridi; I. Andonov, Iz spomenité mi ot tursko 
vreme (2 vols.; Plovdiv, 1927-28); M. I. Makedonski, Spomeni (1925); A. T. Iliev, 
Spomeni (1926). 

13 B. Yotsov, “Bélgarskata revolyutsionna romantika,’’ B/B, II/i (1929), 160-97; 
II/iv (1929), 152-77; also V. Todorov-Hindalov, Narodni dvizheniya i vézstaniya ot 
predosvoboditelnata epokha spored novootkriti turski ofitsialni dokumenti (1929); Ts. 
Stoyanov, Federativnata ideya v bélgaro-srébskité otnosheniya préz XIX vék (1804-70) 
(1919); S. Romanski, “Georgi Mamarchov i dobrovolcheskata mu komanda ot 1828-29 
god.,”” PSBA, XXII (n.d.), 175-207; Izvori i dokumenti po Velchovata zavéra (V.-Tér- 
novo, 1935); A. P. Stoilov, “Krayat na Velchovata zavéra ot 1835 god.,"” PSBA, XXVI 
(1923), 119-30; P. D. Krusev and Zv. Tsonev, 100 godishninata na Velchovata zavéra, 
1835-1935 g. (istoricheski ocherk) (V.-Térnovo, 1935). 
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articles. Todor’s account of the 1868 revolt and the activity of Midhat Pasha 
is based on new Turkish materials." 

Among the leaders of the revolutionary movement, special attention has 
naturally been paid to Levski, Botiev, and Rakovski. Strashimirov has pro- 
duced an excellent first volume of sources for Levski. His interpretation of 
Levski as primarily a nationalist is attacked by Klincharov, who claims 
Levski was at least a republican, and even something of a socialist. Ivanov 
has in turn repudiated Klincharov’s version. Volkov has tried to establish the 
direct influence of Bakunin and Nechaev on Botiev’s philosophy of revolu- 
tion, while Bakalov makes a far-fetched hypothesis of personal contact be- 
tween Nechaev and Botiev. Rakovski’s Works and Autobiography have been 
edited by Arnaudov, who has also written a substantial, if uninspired, biog- 
raphy of him. Rakovski’s life between 1857 and 1864 has been greatly cleared 
up by Nikov’s article, based on the Vienna Staatsarchiv. The lives of all the 
leading revolutionaries have been re-written in communist style by Bakalov; 
interesting in their stress on class conflict within the revolutionary movement, 
they are in no sense scholarly. 


14 Sbornik po sluchay na stogodishninata na zavérata ot 1835 (1935); S. Romanski, 
“‘Avstriyski dokumenti po Nishkoto bélgarsko vézstanie ot 1841 g.,’"’ Sbornik za narodni 
umotvoreniya, XXVI (1912), 1-195; idem, “‘Brailski istoriyki 1841-43. Studii i doku- 
menti. I. Bélgarskata vézstanicheska cheta ot 1841 god.,’’ SBA, III (1915), 1-145; 
idem, “‘Zagovorét na G. S. Rakovski (Georgi Makedon) v Braila préz 1842 godina,”’ 
ibid., XIV (1920), 1-184; idem, “‘Véstanicheski zagovor na Vasil Kh. Vélkov v Braila 
préz 1843 godina,’ GSU, XVIII (1922), 1-132; Romanski is preparing large-scale 
studies of Mamarchov and of the Bulgarian settlements in Wallachia; also N. Traykov, 
“a) Spomeni na kapitan Vasil Vélkov, 6) stradaniyata na kapitan Vasil Vélkov v 
Vlashko i osfizhdaneto mu na katorzhna rabota v Telega, c) dokumenti,”’ 7D, X (1931), 
87-132; and A. S. Savici, Spomeni na kapitan Vélkov (Vasil Petrovich Chardakliev) 
(1932); V. Todorov-Hindalov, “‘Vidinskoto vézstanie i predshestvuvalité go sdbitiya. 
Novootkriti dokumenti,’”” GBS (1926), 147-78; D. T. Strashimirov, “‘Komitetskoto 
desetolétie. Epokha na komitetité 1866-76,’ Bélgariya 1000 godina, yubileen sbornik 
(1930), pp. 781-888; idem, “‘Nachenki na bélgarskoto revolyutsionno dvizhenie,” 
BIB, IV/i (1931), 187-68; idem, “‘Tsentralniyat taen komitet v Bukuresht,”’ ibid., 
IV/ii-iii (1931), 96-145; M. Dimitrov, “Bélgarskata dobrodetelna druzhina,”’ ¢bid., 
III/iv (1930), 165-98; idem, Raztseplenie vsred bélgarskata emigratsiya v Rominiya v 
1869 g. (1925); V. Todor, ““Bélgarskoto vézstanie prez 1868 godina,”” 7'sA, I-II (1925), 
142-63. 

15]). Strashimirov, Vasil Levski. Zhivot, déla, izvori. Vol. I, Izvori (1929); I. G. 
Klincharov, Vasil Levski-Dyakonét. Zhivot i revolyutsionna deynost’ (1924); G. Ivanov, 
“Dva nabéga na V. Levski ot Viashko predi negovoto glavno apostolstvo v Lovech,” 
ID, XIII (1933), 153-63; E. Volkov, Khristo Boter (1929); G. Bakalov, Sergiy Nechaev 
i Khristo Botev (1924); also I. G. Klincharov, Khristo Botyov. Zhivot i déla. Pouki 
(1926) and Khristo Botyov. Biografiya (1910); M. Arnaudov (ed.), Séchineniya na 
G. S. Rakovski, izbor, kharakteristika i obyasnitelni bélézhki (1922); idem, Avtobiografiya 
t memoari na G. S. Rakovski (1925); idem, G. S. Rakovski. Zhivot, proizvedeniya, idei 
(1922); reviewed by D. T. Strashimirov, “Rakovski i negovoto vréme,”” DK, XX-XXI 
(1924), 8-38; also V. S. Kiselkov, “Iz zhivota na Rakovski v Tsarigrad,” PSBA, XXVI 
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None of the recent studies of the April, 1876, uprising has superseded 
Strashimirov’s compendious account. Kepov’s work on the revolt in the west- 
ern Rhodopes throws light on an isolated uprising. The April revolt at the 
Drénovski monastery has been examined in detail by Zhekov. Usta-Genchev 
has published twenty new documents illustrating the last activities of the 
revolutionary committee in Bucharest, while Metropolitan Maxim has traced 
the exarch’s resistance to the sultan’s demands during that difficult period. 
For the activity of the Slav Benevolent Committee in Moscow and of Bul- 
garian participation in the Moscow Pan-Slav Congress of 1867 some new 
materials are available." 

The 1928 anniversary volume of the war of 1877—78 contains useful and 
scholarly articles on Russia’s relations to the South Slavs and on the Bul- 
garian movement before and during that crisis. Kozhukharov’s study of the 
Eastern Question, 1875-90, is a thorough, if conventional, piece of work. 
Yurukov stresses Velichkov’s role in 1876, in drawing what was later adopted 
as the San Stefano boundary for the Great Bulgaria. Usta-Genchev has pub- 
lished an article clearing up doubtful points in the composition of the so- 
called ‘‘second Bulgarian program,”’ which was subsequently presented to the 
European governments by Tsankov and Balabanov. Péev has an interesting 
account of the little-known Bulgarian legion which was organized in Greece 
in 1877. The Bulgarian legion, which fought beside the Russian and Ru- 
manian armies, has been investigated more thoroughly by Usta-Genchev and 


(1923), 71-118; M. D. Balabanov, “‘Pisma na G. S. Rakovski ot krékhkata mu uchen- 
icheska vézrast,”’ ibid., XVIII (1919), 81-92; P. Nikov, ““K6m biografiyata na Georgi 
S. Rakovski,”’ Miletich Festschrift (1933), pp. 378-99; G. Bakalov, Nashite revolyut- 
stoneri—Rakovski, Levski, Botev (1924); idem, Vasil Levski (1934); idem, G. S. Rakovski 
(1934); idem, Khristo Botev (1934); idem, Aleko Konstantinov i Bay Ganyu (1934); 
attacked by M. Arnaudov, “‘Aleko Konstantinov i Bay Ganyu. Kém kharakteristika 
im,” BM, IX/vi (1934), 405-10; also I. G. Klincharov, Lyuben Karavelov, biografiya 
(1925). 

167. Kepov (ed.), Vézstanieto » Perushtitsa prez 1876 g. (Plovdiv, 1931); A. N. 
Zhekov, Na bortsité v Drénovskiya monastir po sluchay 50 godini ot aprilskoto véstanie 
1876-1926 (Térnovo, 1926); D. Usta-Genchev, ““Dokumenti za istoriyata na posledniya 
bélgarski tsentralen revolyutsionen komitet v Bukuresht,’’ 7D, VII-VIII (1928), 
227-52; Mitropolit Maksim, “Ekzarkh Antim i mitropolit Panaret,’” DK, XX XVII 
(1928), 97-112; also G. S. Vinogradov, “Pervy russky bolgarist. Pamyatka o Kon- 
stantine Kalaydoviche k stoletiyu so dnya ego smerti (1832),’’ Miletich Festschrift 
(in Russian, 1933), pp. 591-621; ‘“‘Materiali iz deynost’ta na slavyanskiya blagotvori- 
telen komitet v Moskva,’’ BIB, II/iv (1929), 178-202; B. Angelov, “Po uchastieto na 
bélgarité v slavyanskata etnografska izlozhba i slavyanskiya sébor v Moskva prez 
1867 g.,"’ GBS, 1924, pp. 92-96; idem, “Slavyanskiyat blagotvoritelen komitet v 
Moskva i bélgarité-vézpitanitsi na Moskovskiya universitet prez desetolétieto 1858- 
68,” ibid., pp. 96-99; B. Yotsov, “Jozef Dobrovski i nasheto vézrazhdane,” BIB, 
III/i (1980), 154-89; V. A. Francev, ‘““Rusko-turskata osvoboditelna voyna (1877-78) 
i cheshkoto obshtestvo,”’ SG, XXII/i-ii (1928), 34-43, records Czech interest in the 
Bulgarian renaissance. 
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Benderev. The Kresna revolt, in protest against the terms of the Treaty of 
Berlin, has been described by Dinev and Chochkov."” 

As a general history of resurrected Bulgaria, Stanev’s two volumes give 
evidence of wide consultation of sources, though the failure to furnish a proper 
scientific apparatus baffles the critical student. T. Girginov’s recent study is 
far and away the best survey of modern Bulgarian history to appear since 
the Great War. The second volume, in particular, is unsurpassed in its broad 
synthesis of the economic development, education, justice, the press, and 
parties to 1912. While the author is critical of many aspects of Bulgaria’s 
development, especially of what he regards as the unbounded license of the 
press and the evils of party egoism, he is careful to indicate his sources. 
Girginov’s book is of particular interest as a reflection of the mentality of 
post-war Bulgaria, for, himself a general and chairman of the commission on 
military history attached to the ministry of war, he may be said to represent 
the views of a very influential part of the army leaders. The lack of really 
adequate general histories of the young state is in part made good by a num- 
ber of excellent memoirs covering its entire development. Peshev’s book is 
more than an autobiography, for it shows frequent consultation of sources; 
but it is less than a history. It is especially interesting for the account of the 
author’s role in Russia in 1878, the union of 1885, the overthrow of Alexander 
of Battenberg, and its many important details concerning the Stambolov 
regime. Peshev also describes the rise of new and more radical parties under 
Ferdinand’s personal rule; extracts from his diary between July, 1914, and 
September, 1915, illustrate the struggle over Bulgarian neutrality. Pekarev’s 


17 Proslava na osvoboditelnata voyna 1877-78. Rusko-bélgarski sbornik (1929); also 
M. Popruzhenko, “Obshtestvenité nastroeniya v Rusiya v nadvecherieto na osvo- 
boditelnata voyna,”’ BM, I/vi-vii (1926), 496-508; I/viii (1926), 606-21; G. Genov, 
Iztochniyat vépros (2 vols.; 1925-26), all but valueless; K. D. Kozhukharov, Iztochniyat 
vopros i Bélgariya 1875-90 (1929); D. Yurukov, Konstantin Velichkov (1922); D. Usta- 
Genchev, ‘‘Vtorata redaktsiya na ‘politicheska programa na bdélgarskiya narod’ ot 
1876 g.,”” MP, IX/iii-iv (1935), 119-28; P. M. Matteev, Veliki blagodeteli na bélgar- 
skiya narod. Iz zhivota i deynost’ta na A. Long, J. Washburne, E. Pierce, E. Schuyler, 
MacGahan, William Gladstone i Lord i Lady Strangford (1934), recalls English and 
American Bulgarophiles; P. Dimitrov, Lichni spomeni po izslédvaneto na pechalnité 
sdbitiya v Bélgariya préz vrémeto na bélgarskoto vézstanie v 1876-a godina ot tsarigradskiya 
amerikanski generalen konsul Eugene Schuyler (1918); T. Péev, ‘““Bélgarskata legiya v 
Gortsiya prez 1877 god.,”” MP, III/iv (1927), 27-45; D. Usta-Genchev, “Pérviyat 
pochin za voenen nabor v Bolgariya prez vreme na osvoboditelnata voyna,’’ SG, XXV 
(1931), 117-21; idem, “‘Po sézdavaneto na bélgarskoto opdlchenie prez esen’ta na 
1876 god.,’’ VIS, VI/ix (1932-33), 95-112; idem, ‘“‘Knigopis za istoriyata na bélgar- 
skoto opélchenie,”’ ibid., VII/xii (1933), 102-14; idem, General Stolétov kato vodach na 
bélgarskoto opélchenie (1928); A. Benderev, Istoriya na bélgarskoto opélchenie i osvo- 
bozhdenieto na Bélgariya 1877-78 (1930); K. Krachunov, Sanstefanskiyat mir (1932) 
and “‘Razlom na Sanstefanska Bélgariya,’’ 1D, X (1931), 64-86, are of slight value; 
A. Dinev, Kresnenskoto vézstanie prez 1878 (1926); Kh. Chochkov, “‘Kresnenskoto 
véstanie v 1878 godina. Po spomeni na Panteley Urumov,”’ MP, VI/ii (1930), 87-102. 
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memoirs are less detailed but represent a more liberal viewpoint. The works 
of Vasil’ov and Yurukov furnish fresh information on many crucial points.'* 

Among scanty studies in diplomatic history, Panayotov’s account of the 
Bulgarian crisis of 1887 is especially valuable; it is based on a wide use of 
published materials and also on unpublished data drawn from the Bulgarian 
archives and from the private papers of Konstantin Stoilov regarding his 
mission to Vienna in 1887. 

The Russian administration in Bulgaria has been restudied by Popruzhen- 
ko; Usta-Genchev has described the beginnings of civil government in the 
emancipated country. Stanev has a sound interpretation of the general influ- 
ences which determined the lines of the constitution of 1879, while Balamezov 
has traced its drafting in detail. The Stoilov diary, which is being published 
in fragments, has furnished fresh material concerning the political crisis of 
1879. The two volumes of Jiriéek’s diary are of great value for Bulgarian 
development from 1879 to 1884. His papers have been drawn on for sketches 
of Ikonomov, Marinov, and other leading Bulgarians; and his correspondence 
with Drinov, an outstanding educator, has been carefully annotated. For 
Geshov’s political activity in this period there are three autobiographical 
fragments available; they are enlightening on the struggle to Bulgarize East- 
ern Rumelia in 1879, on his European mission to secure consent for the union 
with northern Bulgaria, and on the emergence of parties in Bulgarian poli- 
tics.'? Genadiev’s one volume of memoirs is of interest for the period 1880-86. 
Madzharov’s careful historical survey of Eastern Rumelia is of real worth to 


18 N. Stanev, Nay-nova istoriya na Bélgariya (2 vols.; 1924-25, 1929); T. Girginov, 
Istoricheski razvoy na sé6vremenna Bélgariya (2 vols.; 1934-35); P. Peshev, Istoricheskité 
sdbitiya i deyateli (2d enlarged ed.; 1929); Yu. Pekarev, Moité politiko-obshtestveni 
spoment (1929); T. Vasil’ov, Spomeni za litsa i sébitiya prez XIX-XX vék (1934); 
D. Yurukov, Spomeni iz politicheskiya zhivot na Bélgariya (1932). 

9]. Panayotov, Rusko-némskité otnosheniya i bélgarskiyat vipros prez 1887 godina 
(1934); B. Kesyakov, Prinos kém diplomaticheskata istoriya na Bélgariya, 1878-1925 
(1925); K. Krachunov, La politique extérieure de la Bulgarie, 1880-1920 (1932), a useful 
if superficial survey, with slight use of archive materials; M. G. Popruzhenko, “Ruskoto 
upravlenie v Bélgariya prez 1877-79 g. Knyaz’ Cherkaski i grazhdanskoto ustroystvo 
na knyazhestvo,” BM, II/iv (1927), 251-63; idem, “Kray na ruskoto upravlenie v 
Bélgariya prez 1879 g.,”’ ibid., II/vi (1927), 424-30; D. Usta-Genchev, “‘Nachalo na 
grazhdanskoto upravlenie v Bélgariya,”’ 7D, Vol. TX (1929); N. Stanev, “Bélgarskata 
obshtestvenost’ do osvobozhdenieto i térnovskata konstitutsiya,”” BIB, IV/ii-iii 
(1931), 146-80; S. Balamezov, ‘‘Kak e bil séstaven proekta na nashata konstitutsiya,”’ 
NP, 1/iii (1929), 49-66; K. Stoilov, ““Dnevnitsi. Politicheskata kriza v 1879 god.,”’ 
BM, 1/i (1925), 10-31; idem, ““Dnevnitsi. Razvoy na politicheskata kriza v 1879 g.,”’ 
ibid., 1/ii (1925), 138-49; also T. Nachov, Spomenité mi, Vol. I (1925), confused, but of 
some value for 1880-84; K. Jiritek, Bolgarski dnevnik (2 vols.; 1930-32); idem, “‘Galer- 
iya ot novobdlgarski tipove. Silueti,” BM, V/i (1930), 6-14; V/ii (1930), 93-96; 
V/v (1930), 356-64; V. Sis, ““Korespondentsiya na Dr. Konstantin Ios. Jiritek s Marin 
Drinov,”’ GBS, 1924, pp. 121-281; I. E. Geshov, Spomeni iz godini na borbi i pobédi 
(1916); idem, Vozgledi i déynost’ (1926); idem, Spomeni i studii (1928). 
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the scholar. New light has been shed on the negotiations with Ferdinand in 
1887, by Matteev’s memoirs. Velchev’s account of Stambolov’s rule and 
overthrow is essential for the student of that period; for the years 1894-99 
his second volume is most useful. A. Girginov has written a fairly detailed, 
but partisan, account of the political struggle between 1908 and 1911.” 
Materials for the history of the Bulgarian parties have been accumulating 
slowly. For the Liberals, Yurdanov has written a brief but stimulating analy- 
sis. For the Radical party, there are Vlaykov’s six volumes, his autobio- 
graphical sketch and a biography, edited by Arnaudov; for the Democrats, 
two sketchy lives of Takev. Klincharov has produced a brief survey of the 
labor movement, and an adequate life of Blagoev, founder of the socialist 
movement in Bulgaria. Stanimirov’s history of the Bulgarian church includes 
its modern development. Nikov has used the Austrian archives for his study 
of church and state relations in 1887. For the outstanding cleric-statesman, 
Vasil Drumev, there are substantial accounts by Trifonov and I. Bobchev.”! 


20N. Genadiev, Memoari, Vol. I (1923); also P. Shilev, Séedinenieto na Yuzhna 
Bélgariya s Severna (Plovdiv, 1925); and I. Andonov, Séedinenieto (Plovdiv, 1929), 
for the 1885 crisis; S. S. Bobchev, “Iztochna Rumeliya. Istoricheski pogled, ustroystvo, 
zakonodatelstvo i pravosidie,’” GSU, XIX (1924), 1-224, a sound legal study; M. I. 
Madzharov, Iztochna Rumeliya (istoricheski prégled) (1925); Istoriya na srébsko- 
bélgarskata voyna 1885 god. (1925), a thorough official history; a bibliography for the 
literature on the war, VIS, I/i-ii (1927); critical articles on the war, ibid., IV /i-ii 
(1930), 1-256; and K. Stoilov, ‘““Dnevnitsi. Srébsko-bélgarskata voyna v 1885 god.,”’ 
BM, II/iv (1927), 276-85; R. Slaveykov, ““Mayor K. Nikiforov, pérviyat bélgarin 
ministor na voynata,’’ VIS, IT /i-ii (1928), 48-62; S. Panayot, Dobrovoltsité v srébsko- 
bélgarskata voyna 1885 god. (1929), short but conscientious; P. Matteev, “‘Izdirvane i 
ugovarvane na knyaz’ Ferdinand da prieme knyazheskoto dostoinstvo v Bélgariya,”’ 
BM, IX/ix (1934), 549-57; IX/x (1934), 628-39; V. T. Velchev, Stambolov i Ferdi- 
nand. Diktatorskiya rezhim i borbata protiv nego (1922); idem, Stranitsi ot novata ni 
politicheska istoriya (1924); Martsius (A. Girginov), Borbata protiv lichniya rezhim i 
negovité krepiteli, Vol. I (1922). 

2Yu. Yurdanov, Bélgarskiya liberalizm (1926); T. G. Vlaykov, Sochineniya (6 
vols.; 1929-31); idem, Zavoi iz zhizneniya ptt’ na edin pisatel’ i obshtestvenik (1935); M. 
Arnaudov (ed.), Todor G. Vlaykov. Literaturno i obshtestveno délo 1865-1885-1935 
(1935); A. Yordanov, Mikhail Takev (1934); Mikhail Takev. Lichnost’, délo, epokha 
(Pléven, 1930); I. G. Klincharov, Istoriya na rabotnicheskoto dvizhenie v Bélgariya, 
Vol. I, 1882-93 (1926) (not located by author), Vol. II, 1893-1903 (1928); N. Sakarov, 
Razvitie na sindikalnoto dvizhenie v Bélgariya kém obedinenie (1926), well equipped with 
figures; I. G. Klincharov, Dyado Blagoev, biografiya (1926); Y. Yordanov, Dim. Blagoev 
(1930); I. Yanulov, Sotsialna politika v chuzhbina i v Bélgariya (1924), brief but useful; 
S. Stanimirov, Istoriya na bélgarskata tsérkva (3d rev. ed.; 1925); reviewed by V. S. 
Kiselkov, DK, XXX-XXXI (1926), 252-55; XXXII-XXXIII (1927), 126-35; P. 
Nikov, “‘Otnosheniya mezhdu bélgarskata dérzhava i bélgarskata tsérkva prez 1887 
god.,”” 1D, XI-XII (1931-32), 294-333; Yu. Trifonov, V. Drumev, Kliment Vranitski 
i Térnovski. Zhivot, deynost’ i kharakter (1926); 1. S. Bobchev, Vasil Drumev, Kliment 
Toérnovski. .... (1926); also M. Arnaudov (ed.), Kliment Térnovski, Vasil Drumev. 
Za 25-godishninata ot smért’'ta mu (1927). 
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For the history of Bulgarian education since 1878, Yordanov has two 
fairly detailed volumes. The history of Bulgarian libraries has been recorded 
by Chilingirov. Nikolov’s two volumes are a competent study of the daily 
press since 1878, with very relevant chapters on the freedom of the press, the 
Macedonian question, telegraph agencies, and the provincial press. For Bul- 
garia’s economic development up to the Balkan wars, Ganchev has a brief, 
but usable, survey.” 

The problem which more and more fascinated public opinion in the new 
Bulgarian state was that of Macedonia. Among many partisan and unre- 
liable discussions, Yaranov’s book stands out as a scholarly survey of the 
economic aspects of that region. The cultural and economic importance of 
the Macedonian monasteries has been studied in detail by Traychev. Stoilov 
has published excellent material on the Macedonian booksellers and the 
growth of Bulgarian influence. For the Macedonian leader, Zhinziforov, there 
is a sound article by Oréshkov; for Pérlichev, the first annotated edition of 
his autobiography and a biographical article. Special interest attaches to Yot- 
sov’s study of the attention which the Miladinov brothers attracted among 
the Czechs.** From Russian consular reports, Selishchev has drawn valuable 
information on the condition of Macedonia between 1850 and 1890. Snégarov 
has devoted another of his scholarly studies to Kuzman Shapkarev, one of 
the Macedonian pioneers of Bulgarian education. Karatanasov and Shaldev 
have published valuable material on the early development of the struggle 
for church and school.*4 For the development of the Bulgarian movement 


2V. Yordanov, Razvitie na nasheto prosvétno délo ot osvobozhdenieto do voynité, 
1878-1913 (1925); idem, Nasheto prosvétno délo prez vreme na voynité, 1913-19 (1925); 
S. Chilingirov, Chitalishta sled osvobozhdenieto (n.p., 1934); G. Nikolov, Istoriya na 
bélgarskiya vsékidneven pechat, 1877-1932 (2 vols.; 1932); A. Ganchev, “Bélgariya 
pred svétovnata voyna (stopanski i politichesko-kulturen zhivot),’’ V7S, VII/ii (1933), 
1-30. 

23—D. Yaranov, La Macédoine économique (1931); G. Traychev, Manasterité v 
Makedoniya (1933); A. P. Stoilov, Bélgarski knizhovnitsi ot Makedoniya, Vol 1, 1704- 
1878 (1922); S. Radev, La Macédoine et la renaissance bulgare au X LX® siécle (1918), a 
scholarly survey; see E. Haumant, “Les origines de la lutte pour la Macédoine, 1855- 
72,’ Le monde slave, III (1926), 52-66; V. Christu, ““Prosbata na makedonskité vlasi 
do Napoleon,”’ Obzor, I/xvi (1935), an appeal of 1863; P. Oréshkov, ‘“‘Zhinziforov kato 
zhurnalist,” MP, IV/i (1928), 31-91; idem, (ed.), Avtobiografiya na Grigor S. Pér- 
lichev (1928); K. G. Pérlichev, ““Kém kharakteristika na Grigor S. Pérlichev,’’ MP, 
IV/ii (1928), 99-141; I. Hadzhov, ‘‘Kriticheski belezhki vérkhu nékoi ot vestité za 
bratiya Miladinovi,” zbid., [IX/i (1933), 89-114; IX/ii (1934), 88-110; B. Yotsov, 
“Bratya Miladinovi v Chekhiya,” GSU, XXX (1934), 1-82; also A. M. Selishchev, 
“Semya D. Miladinova. Iz donesenii konsula M. Hitrovo (1867),”” MP, V/iii (in 
Russian; 1929), 63-71. 


24 A. M. Selishchev, “V Kukushe v 50-kh godakh XIX vyeka,”’ MP, VIII/iii (in 
Russian; 1933), 1-13; idem, “‘O pereselenii bolgar v Rossiyu i greko-bolgarsky spor v 
Bitolskoy i Okhridskoy oblastyakh. Iz konsulskikh donesenii 1861-74,” ibid., V/iv 
(in Russian; 1929), 27-46; idem, “‘Edin protest na bélgarité v Bitolya ot 1876 god.,”’ 
ibid., V /ii (1929), 85-90; idem, ““Greko-bolgarskiye otnosheniya v Makedonii v 1870-80 
godakh (iz konsulskikh donesenii), ibid., VI/iii (in Russian; 1931), 59-84; idem, “Iz 
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in Saloniki there are significant surveys by Snégarov and Chochkov. There 
are several detailed studies of the various parts of Macedonia, some of them 
of genuine value. Toshev, a recent prime minister, has published his Mace- 
donian recollections, which are of general interest because they present the 
atmosphere of the time. Traychev’s memoirs are important for the cultural 
development of the Bulgarian movement, and he has a scholarly history of 
Prilép. The best recent statement of the Bulgarian case in Macedonia is by 
Stoyanov. Mezan has examined the much neglected role of the large Jewish 
population in Macedonia. There are several valuable articles on Russian and 
Austrian activity there toward the turn of the century.” 

The late Professor Miletich performed an important service in collecting 
and editing the recollections of many participants in the Macedonian strug- 
gle. Since many of these records had to be taken down from dictation, they 
vary widely in coherence and value. Petrov’s memoirs give a useful account 


biografii Stanislavy Balkanovoy (stranitsy iz istorii bolgarskago obrazovatelnago i 
natsionalnago dvizheniya v Makedonii),” ibid., VIII/iv (in Russian; 1933), 25-27; 
I. Snégarov, “Prinos kém prosvétnoto délo v Makedoniya. Edna avtobiografiya na 
Kuzman Shapkarev ot 1864 g.,’’ ibid., III/i (1927), 33-71; III/ii, 25-62; I. D. Shish- 
manov, ““Kuzman Shapkarev i Marin Drinov,”’ ibid., I/iii (1925), 51-80; Z. Karatana- 
sov, Cherkovno-uchilishtnata borba (1868-1903 g.). Spomeni (1935); Kh. Shaldev, 
*‘Narodnoto probuzhdane v Boymiya,’’ MP, VI/iv (1931), 50-69; idem, ‘‘Polozhenieto 
na bélgarité v Boimiya sled rusko-turskata voyna (1877),”” ibid., VIII/iii (1933), 49-60. 


257. Snégarov, “‘Istoricheski pogled vérkhu dukhovniya zhivot v Solun do XIX v.,” 
MP, IX/iii-iv (1935), 1-20; Kh. Chochkov, “Solun v istoriyata na Bélgariya. Istori- 
cheski pogled,”’ ibid., VI/iii (1931), 35-58; also B. Raynov, Predi polovin vék. Obshtest- 
vena i prosvétna deynost’ na solunskité bélgari prez 1881-83 g. (1934); K. G. Molerov, 
“Iz kulturnoto i obshtestveno minalo na bélgarité v Bansko,’’ MP, VIII/iv (1933), 
28-54; N. A. Mushmoy, “Ot minaloto na grad Struga,”’ ibid., VIII/iii (1933), 61-68; 
A. Ishirkov, “‘Strumishko. Stopanski chértitsi,”’ ibid., I/i (1924), 26-38; Kh. Shaldev, 
“Gr. Prilép za svoité uchilishta,” ibid., I/i (1924), 46-55; I/ii (1924), 39-51; P. Zavoev, 
“Grad Shtip. Minalo i prosvéta do revolyutsionnité borbi,” ibid., III /iii (1927), 35-67; 
idem, ‘“‘Spomen iz prosvétnoto minalo na gr. Shtip,” ibid., II/iv (1926), 104-6; N. 
Surin, “Grad Kukush i kukushanité,”’ ibid., ITI/iv (1927), 45-59; idem, “‘Pogérch- 
vaneto na bélgarité v Laodinsko. Spomeni ot Makedoniya,”’ ibid., III/iii (1927), 
15-35; A. D. Kochov, “Tsérkovno-uchilishtnité borbi v Dramsko,”’ ibid., V/ii (1929), 
97-111; I. Snégarov, “Grad Okhrid. Istoricheski ocherk,”’ ibid., [V/i (1928), 91-139; 
IV/ii (1928), 65-99; IV/iii (1928), 57-89; V. N. Christu, Ochrida in secolul al X1X-lea 
din punct de vedere istoric si cultural (in Rumanian; Bucharest, 1930); A. Daskalov, 
“Iz minaloto na Nevrokopsko i blizkité mu pokraynini,’” MP, VII/iv (1932), 71-90; 


G. Traychev, Spomeni ot moeto uchitelstvo 1889-1929 (1930); idem, Grad Prilép. Istori- 
ko-geografski i stopanski pregled (1925); I. Stoyanov, Makedoniya i makedonskiyat 
vépros (1933); see S. Khristov, Heroes and assassins (New York, 1935), for a romanti- 
cized account; S. Mezan, ‘““Evreystvoto v Makedoniya,’”’ MP, VI/i (1930), 83-100; 
VI1/ii (1930), 57-80; K. Stoyanov-Vélkanov, “Spomeni za nékoi ruski konsuli v Make- 
doniya i Odrin,’’ SG, XXI (1927), 146-52; L. Miletich, “Edin dokument na ruskata 
politika spremo Makedoniya,” MP, IV/iv (1928), 99-107; R. Slaveykov, “Iz dey- 
nost’ta na ruskité zhandarmeriyski ofitseri v Makedoniya prez 1904 g.,”’ ibid., V/i 
(1929), 71-117; P. Nikov, “‘Avstriyski konsuli v Turtsiya za bélgarité v Makedoniya,”’ 
ibid., I/v-vi (1925), 97-126. 
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of the founding of the Internal Organization, the attitude of the Bulgarian 
government, and the disputes between the Internal and Central Committees; 
Sarafov’s memories throw light on his visits to St. Petersburg and the prepara- 
tion of the 1903 uprising. Shatev’s recollections are essential for understand- 
ing the Saloniki attentat of 1903. There is a detailed account of the IMRO to 
1912, by Avramov. Silyanov’s first volume on the 1903 Ilinden revolt is 
detailed and scholarly. Georgiev’s book contains some documents concern- 
ing the Serbo-Bulgarian church rivalry, 1907-11; light is thrown on the 
Greco-Turkish alliance against the IMRO after 1903, by Dinev’s study.” 
Great interest naturally attaches to the personality and conceptions of 
Matov, the theorist of the Macedonian movement. Yankov’s short study 
of the role of the powers in the Macedonian question is based on wide reading. 
For the Bulgarian movement in Thrace, Ormandzhiev has undertaken a task 
similar to that of Miletich in Macedonia, of collecting the memoirs of the 
revolutionaries and leading the polemic in defense of Bulgarian claims.?7 


*L. Miletich (ed.), Spomeni na G’orcho Petrov (1927); idem, Spomeni na Damyan 
Gruev, Boris Sarafov i Ivan Garvanov (1927); idem, Dvizhenie otsam Vardara i borbata 
s vérkhovistité. Po spomeni na Yane Sandanski, Chern’o Péev, Sava Mikhaylov, Khr. 
Kuslev, Iv. Anastasov Gércheto, Petér Khr. Yurukov i Nikola Pushkarov (1927); idem, 
V Makedoniya i Odrinsko. Spomeni na Mikhail Gerdzhikov. Pérviyat tsentralen komitet 
na V.M.R.O. Spomeni na Dr. Khristo Tatarchev (1928); idem, Osvoboditelnata borba 
v Kostursko (do 1904 god.). Po spomeni na Pando Klyashev (1925); idem, Borbata v 
Kostursko i Okhridsko (do 1904 god.) po spomeni na Ivan Popov, Smile Voydanov, Deyan 
Dimitrov i Nikola Mitrev (1926); idem, Véstanicheskoto drizhenie v yugozapadna Make- 
doniya (do 1904 god.), po spomeni na Slaveyko Arsov (1925); idem, Kém borbité v Yugo- 
zapadna Makedoniya: Kichevsko, Bitolsko, Lerinsko, Prespansko, Deborsko. Po spomeni 
na Luka Dzhirov, Georgi pop Khristov, Angel Andeev, Georgi Papanchev i Lazar Dimitrov 
(1926) (not located by the author); idem, Solunskiyat atentat i zatochenitsité v Fezan. 
Po spomeni na Pavel P. Shatev (1927); idem, Le prof. V. Jagié et la Macédoine d’aprés 
des lettres inédites (1927); V. Paskov, ““Vfatreshnata makedonska organizatsiya—nachalo, 
irazvoy,’ MP, I/i (1924), 74-86; P. P. Shatev, V Makedoniya pod robstvo. Solunskoto 
sdzaklyatie (1903 g.) Podgotovka i izpélnenie (1934); S. Avramov, Solunskoto sézaklyatie 
(atentatite na 15-18 april 1903 g. v Solun) (1933); S. Simeonov, Solunskoto sézaklyatie 
(1898-1903) (1921); S. Avramov, Revolyutsionni borbi v Azot (Veleshko) i poréchieto 
(1929); Kh. Silyanov, Osvoboditelnité borbi na Makedoniya, Vol. 1, Ilindenskoto vézstanie 
(1933); Sbornik Ilinden (1921 ff.); A. Dinev, Istoriya na grétsko-turskiya séyuz sreshtu 
V.M.R.O. (1929). 

27 Khristo Matov za svoyata revolyutsionna deynost’. Lichni belezhki (1928); V6z- 
stanishki deystviya ot Khristo Matov (2d ed.; 1925); G. I. Bélev, “Do Solun, Bitolya i 
Okhrid (1904 g.),"” MP, II/ii (1926), 86-102; B. Mirchev (ed.), Revolyutsionnata 
deynost’ v Demirhisar (Bitolsko). Po spomeni na Alekso Stefanov (1931); Léon Lamouche, 
“La Macédoine au temps des Turcs,”’ MP, I/v—vi (1925), 35-46; A. Dinev, Hurietét 
i sledhurietskité borbi v Gergeliysko (1934); L. Miletich, ““Izyavlenie na Makedonskata 
emigratsiya do slavyanskiya s6bor v Sofiya 1910 g.,” MP, IV/iii (1928), 105-10; 
Y. P. Georgiev and S. N. Shishkov, Edna stranitsa ot istoriyata na srébskata propaganda 
v eparkhiité Debérska i Veleshka préz 1907-11 god. (Plovdiv, 1918); Arkhimandrit Kiril 
Rilski, Kratki spomeni ot upravlenieto mi na Dramskata i Debirskata eparkhiya ot 1910 
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A very large place in recent Bulgarian historical literature is held by the 
discussion of diplomatic policy before and during the Great War. Danev’s 
short article on the Russo-Bulgarian convention of 1902 is interesting for the 
details it reveals. Krachunov’s study of Bulgarian policy, 1908-11, adds some 
material concerning the declaration of independence and the seizure of the 
Eastern Railway in 1908; unfortunately, it shows small sign of having used 
archival materials. The most valuable recent contribution is Toshev’s two 
volumes on the period from 1909 to 1913. As early as 1905 he referred to 
Sofia the proposals of King Nikita for a Montenegrin-Bulgarian alliance. He 
describes briefly the Serbo-Bulgarian negotiations of 1909 for a partition of 
Macedonia, and condemns Geshov for abandoning the Russo-Bulgarian dis- 
cussion of 1910 on the same problem. Toshev recounts Turkish attempts to 
prevent Bulgaria’s joining the Balkan alliance in 1911-12, and throws light 
on the preparation of the allied ultimatum to Turkey. His memoirs, with 
their abundant citation of telegrams, and especially of personal letters, trace 
with great care the growing dissension among the allies and the alignment of 
forces in Bulgarian domestic politics. He illustrates in detail the cross-pur- 
poses in Bulgarian policy; at the end of May, 1913, he urged an agreement 
with Rumania, Ferdinand with Greece, and Savov with Turkey. Although 
the author amply illustrates the overconfidence of the Bulgarian army leaders 
in May and June, 1913, he refuses to assign to any one group the full responsi- 
bility for the decision of June 16/29 to open hostilities against Serbia and 
Greece. 

Madzharov’s memoirs for the period 1912-15 are far less complete and 
objective; nevertheless, they offer valuable unpublished material on many 
crucial questions. His criticism of Ferdinand’s demand for Samothrace in 
March, 1913, as a personal gift to himself, and of his refusal to receive Mad- 
zharov on his return to Sofia in June of that year, is a striking exposure of the 
weaknesses of Ferdinand’s personal rule. The author claims that Ferdinand 
dismissed his cabinet and Savov after June 16/29 because they objected, for 


do 1920 g. (1923); idem, Kratki spomeni iz minaliya mi zhivot (1861-1931) (1931); 
V. Uzunov, Nékoga v Makedoniya (1886-1912) (1931); B. D. Yanishliev, Gr. Doyran i 
zhivota ni tam pri turskoto vladichestvo do 1912 g. (1934); A. I. Yankov, Evropeyskata 
diplomatsiya i makedonskiya vépros (1933); L. Miletich, “Angliya v istoriyata na 
makedonskiya vépros,’ MP, II/i (1926), 107-18; K. Stoyanov-Vélkanov, “‘Slav- 
yanofilstvoto na Louis Léger i Makedoniya,”’ ibid., I/i (1924), 62-69; Kh. I. Kara- 
mandzhukov, Zapadnotrakiyskité bélgari v svoeto kulturno-istorichesko minalo, Vol. I, 
Istoriyata im do 1903 g. (1934); I. P. Ormandzhiev, Georgi Kondolov i deynost’ta mu v 
strandzhanskoto vézstanie (Burgas, 1927); idem, Prinos kém istoriyata na vézstanicheskoto 
dvizhenie v Odrinsko, 1896-1903, Vols. II-III (1929-33); idem, Preobrazhenie. Trideset’ 
godini ot vézstanieto na bélgarité v Trakiya (1933); idem, Trakiyskiyat vépros kato kumir 
na bélgarskata dérzhava (1929); idem, Vénshnata politika na Bélgariya s osoben ogled 
kém trakiyskiya vépros (1934); Kh. Silyanov, Spomeni ot Strandzha. Belezhki po 
preobrazhenskoto vézstanie v Odrinsko, 1903 g. (1934); K. P. Kiprilov, Biografiya na 
svesht. D. P. Kiprilov po sluchay 50 godini yubilei (Aytos, 1929). 
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varying reasons, to the reopening of hostilities. From September, 1914, to 
September, 1915, Madzharov was stationed at St. Petersburg; his dispatch 
of March 14, 1915, urging that Bulgaria join the Entente in forcing the 
Straits, with Radoslavov’s comments on it, is particularly important. Unlike 
Toshev, however, Madzharov has made only slight use of published docu- 
mentary and memoir sources to supplement and illuminate his own special 
pleading. 

Savov’s pamphlet glosses over his own role in the fateful decision of June 
16/29, 1913. Todorov’s two-volume study of the period 1912-18 takes a 
broad view of the subject and presents some unpublished documents; it is 
especially useful as a guide to the dispute over the renewal of hostilities in 
1913, the role of the Macedonian organizations, and the struggle over the 
separate peace in 1918. Danev’s published lectures are a fresh plea for his 
own policy but add little information. Fichev’s slight volume is of interest 
for its account of the Bulgarian offers to assist Italy in 1911, the negotiations 
of 1915 with the powers, and of 1916 with Rumania; his articles offer some 
new material for the crucial months of May and June, 1913. The minister of 
war from June 28 to August 23, 1913, Vazov, throws some fresh light on 
Danev’s last-minute efforts to stop the Second Balkan War, the desperate 
offers to Rumania, and Genadiev’s hostility to Russia.”* 

The growth of the conflict with the Serbs and Greeks in Saloniki during 
the occupation of 1912-13 is described by the commander of the Bulgarian 
garrison. The ex-prefect of Kukush recounts the establishment and over- 
throw of the Bulgarian administration there during the Balkan wars. Mile- 
tich has collected material illustrating the anti-Bulgarian activity of the 
Serbs and Greeks during that period.”* 

*8S. Danev, “Konventsiyata mezhdu Rusiya i Bélgariya ot 1902 g.,” NP, 1/iii 
(1929), 45-48; K. Krachunov, Voénshnata politika na Bélgariya. Kabinetét Malinov 
1908-11 (1931); A. Toshev, Balkanskité voyni (2 vols.; 1929-31); reviewed by T. 
Karayotov, “Balkanskité voyni i otgovornostité po tékh,” BM, VII/vii—viii (1932), 
492-503; VII/ix (1932), 584-92; M. I. Madzharov, Diplomaticheska podgotovka na 
nashité voyni. Spomeni, chastni pisma, shifrovani telegrami i povéritelni dokladi (1932); 
A. Girginov, Narodnata katastrofa. Voynité 1912-13 g. (1926); also Prilozhenie kém 
tom pérvi ot doklada na parlamentarnata izpitatelna komisiya (1918); Nashata duma. 
Vézrazheniya na bivshité ministri I. E. Geshov, Dr. St. Danev, T. Teodorov, M. I. Mad- 
zharov, I. Péev i P. Abrashev sréshtu obvineniyata na dérzhavniya sid ot 1923 godina 
(1925); N. Savov, Vinovnitsité za dvété katastrofi na Bélgariya (2d ed.; Vratsa, 1918); 
P. Todorov, Pogromité na Bélgariya (2 vols.; 1930-31); S. Danev, Ocherk na diplo- 
maticheskata istoriya na balkanskité dérzhavi (2d rev. ed.; 1931); I. I. Fichev, Lichni 
spomeni za vseobshtata evropeyska voyna (1921); idem, “Iz moité spomeni ot balkanskata 
voyna (1912-13),”” BM, I/iii (1926), 277-91; I/iv—v (1926), 390-400; idem, “16 yuniy 
1913 god. Dokumenti i lichni belézhki,”’ ibid., II/i (1927), 55-68; I1/ii (1927), 118-24; 
idem, “Prichini na mezhduséyuznishkata voyna ot 1913 g. Dokumenti i lichni belezh- 
ki,”’ ibid., IL /iii (1927), 196-206; G. Vazov, Iz nasheto nedalechno minalo. Spomeni ot 
balkanskité voyni (1929); also G. Kalinkov, Rominiya i neynata politika sprémo Bol- 
gariya (1917). 

2 V. Lazarov, Bélgarskiyat garnizon v Solun prez 1913 g. (1929); V. A. Karamanov, 
“Nékolko dumi za sézdadeniya ot voennité vlasti Strumishki okrag v nachaloto na 
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Radoslavov’s account of Bulgarian policy during the Great War has been 
severely criticized by A. Girginov; Genadiev’s report of 1915 on his mission 
abroad was challenged by Petkov. The official publication on Bulgaria’s en- 
try into the war contains nearly three thousand documents. Velchev’s col- 
lected articles on foreign policy illustrate the Russophile viewpoint. The 
Voenno-istoricheski sbornik [Journal of military history] has a detailed study 
of Bulgaria’s military breakdown in 1918; Stoychev’s bibliography is of use 
for this problem. Maleev’s book is a serious description of the political crisis 
between May and September, 1918. Ganchev blames Bulgaria’s defeat on 
the press, Grashev on the Macedonian mafia. A. Girginov traces the history 
of the Malinov cabinet, from May to September, 1918, in a decidedly partisan 
spirit. Aside from official records of the peace conference and Genov’s popu- 
lar study, there is a useful article by Anténov on the handling of the Thracian 
question at the Lausanne conference.*° 

Mikov’s excellent analysis of the sources for the history of Bulgarian cities 


balkanskata voyna prez 1912 g.,"” VIS, VIII/xviii (1934), 58-94; idem, “‘Sformirane 
méstna militsiya v Strumitsa prez voynata v 1912 g.,” ibid., I/vii-—viii (1927-28), 
123-49; idem, Doyran i okoliyata mu i bélgarskoto upravlenie v tékh prez voynité na 
1912-13 g. (Kyustendil, 1931); idem, Kukush i okoliyata mu i bélgarskoto upravlenie v 
tékh prez voynité na 1912-13 g. (Kyustendil, 1929); idem, ‘“Spomeni iz nashata solunska 
selska okoliya prez voynité 1912-13 god.,”” VIS, IX /xxii (1935), 90-98; idem, “‘Spomeni 
ot mezhduséyuznicheskité otnosheniya v kukushkiya okrfg prez balkanskata voyna,”’ 
ibid., VII/xv (1934), 44-53; idem, Poslednité dni na Kukush, 1913-33 (1933); L. 
Miletich (ed.), Documents relatifs aux actions anti-bulgares des pouvoirs serbes et grecs 
en Macédoine au cours de l'année 1912-13 (1930). 


30 V. Radoslavov, Bulgarien und die Weltkrise (Berlin, 1923); A. Girginov, Bélgariya 
pred velikata voyna (1932); N. Genadiev, Doklad do ministerskiya sévet po misiyata mi 
v stranstvo prez 1915 god. (2d ed.; 1929); D. Petkov, Vinovnitsité za pogroma na Bél- 
gariya (1927); Diplomaticheski dokumenti po namésata na Boélgariya v evropeyskata 
voyna (2 vols.; 1920-21); P. Dorev, Vénshna politika i prichini na nashité katastrofi 
(1924), for his 1915 report from Bucharest; V. T. Velchev, Kém pogrom. Kak se prova- 
likha narodnité ideali (1926); ‘“‘Krayat na svétovnata voyna na makedonskiya front,” 
VIS, I/iii-iv (1927), 1-180; B. Draganov, “Dobropolskata tragediya,’’ ibid., VI/ix 
(1932-83), 1-94; VI/x (1933), 1-84; D. Azmanov, Urokét ot Dobro Pole (1935); I. 
Stoychev, “Bibliografski belezhki po probiva na fronta v 1918 g.,’’ VIS, II/ix—x (1929), 
104-8; V. N. Daskalov, Zad fronta (Térnovo, 1924); L. Maleev, Prinos kém katastrofa 
na septem. 1918. Dokumenti (1921); A. Lulchev, Septemvriyski dni, 1918 god., lichni 
spomeni (1926), none too reliable; Z., Makedonskité emigranti v Shveytsariya prez 
svétovnata voyna (1931), an anonymous account of some value; A. S. Stamboliyski, 
Dvété mi sréshti s Tsar’ Ferdinand (1919) (not located by author); A. Ganchev, “‘Nash- 
iyat pechat v navecherieto na Dobro Pole,’ VIS, II/v-vi (1928), 1-10; M. Grashev, 
Mafiite i katastrofite, Vol. I (2d ed.; 1922); A. Girginov, Kabinetét Malinov-Kosturkov 
v 1918 g. (1922); Pravov, Abdikatsiyata na Ferdinanda. Poslédnité stranitsi ot istoriyata 
ni (2 vols.; 1919); V. Paskov, Kak abdikira Tsar’ Ferdinand (1919); T. Yankov, “Grigor 
Nachevich za Tsar’ Ferdinanda. Iz dnevnika mi,’”’ BM, V/vii-viii (1930), 563-69; 
Dokumenti po dogovora za mir v Neuilly (1919); B. Kesyakov, Prinos kém diplo- 
maticheska istoriya na Bélgariya, Vol. II, Neuilliski dogovor (1926); G. P. Genov, 
Neuilliskiyat dogovor i Bélgariya (1935); I. Antonov, “Bélgariya i trakiyskiyat vopros 
pred konferentsiyata v Lozana,”’ MP, II/i (1926), 77-106. 
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and villages makes it unnecessary to do more than name a few outstanding 
studies in this field. Ishirkov has left a stimulating essay on urban devel- 
opment in Bulgaria. Among the best studies are Tsonchev’s two volumes on 
Gabrovo, Nachov’s work on Kalofer, and Arnaudov’s study of Kotel. Bur- 
chard has a valuable essay on the geographical bases of Bulgaria’s cultural 
development. Historical bibliography is ably represented by the work of 
N. V. Mikhov. His four volumes on western European sources for the history 
of Bulgaria and Turkey are indispensable, and he is at work on a similar 
analysis of the Russian materials. The lack of a systematic bibliography 
of the Bulgarian historical literature is a serious handicap. In 1921 Professor 
Nikov made an interesting survey of the principal stages in the development 
of Bulgarian historiography." In conclusion he urged the founding of Monu- 
menta historiae Bulgariae, on the model of the great German series. Nikov’s 
is the only general survey of Bulgarian historical writing to appear since the 
war. 

During this most recent period of Bulgarian historical research, praise- 
worthy industry has been displayed in presenting new factual material and in 
reappraising the critical periods in the development of the young nation. 
Many matters of dispute have been cleared up. Yet, much of the output is 
of uncertain value because of failure to provide a scientific apparatus neces- 
sary to guide the later scholar. The studies of Arnaudov, Mikhov, Romanski, 
Nikov, and Snégarov, to mention only a few, have, however, set a high stand- 
ard for others to follow. One is struck by the preponderance of the unpro- 
fessional historians; Toshev and Radev are diplomats, Toshev a former prime 
minister, Arnaudov and Romanski philologists. While much progress has 
been made in utilizing private archives, state collections have remained 
comparatively neglected. Party history, political institutions, and economic 
development have, on the whole, been neglected. While many periodicals are 
commendably hospitable to historical contributions, there is no recognized or 
vital center of historical criticism and discussion; without such support the 
synthetic and critical spirit in Bulgarian historical literature cannot be 
systematically fostered. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


31'V. Mikov, [svori za istoriyata i geografiyata na nashité gradove i sela (1935); A. 
Ishirkov, ““Kharakterni cherti na gradoveté v Tsarstvo Bélgariya,’”’ GSU, XXI (1925), 
1-26; P. Tsonchev, Iz obshtestvenoto i kulturno minalo na Gabrovo (1934); idem, Iz 
stopanskoto minalo na Gabrovo (1929); N. Nachov, Kalofer v minaloto 1707-1877 (1927); 
M. Arnaudov, “Iz minaloto na Kotel,’”’ GSU, XXVII (1931), 1-100; A. Burchard, 
“‘Geographische Grundlagen der bulgarischen Kulturentwicklung,”’ Sbornik v chest’ 
na A, T. Ishirkov (1933), pp. 1-13; N. V. Mikhov, Bibliografski iztochnitsi za istoriyata 
na Turtsiya i Bélgariya (4 vols.; 1914-34); Bibliograficheski byuletin (1903-31), un- 
critical; the annual lists of the [zvéstiya na Istoricheskoto Druzhestvo are entirely inade- 
quate; P. Nikov, “Zadachata na bilgarskata istoriografiya,"’ GSU, XVII (1921), 
289-308. 
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The human comedy. As devised and directed by mankind itself. By James Har- 
veEY Rosrinson. With an introduction by Harry ELtmer Barnes. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1937. Pp. xvii+394. $3.00. 

Thirty-five years have passed since I first entered Columbia University as 
a graduate student to pursue medieval history as a major subject under Pro- 
fessor James Harvey Robinson. For three successive years I attended his 
seminar which dealt, one after the other, with the medieval inquisition, medi- 
eval historiography, and the period of the schism and church councils, illus- 
trated, respectively, by perusal of the contemporary texts of Bernard of Gui, 
Otto of Freising, and Dietrich von Niem. Meanwhile I took other courses 
given by him in the intellectual history of the middle ages, medieval institu- 
tions, historical bibliography, the letters of Luther, and on the background 
of the French Revolution. In 1905 my doctoral dissertation on The place of 
magic in the intellectual history of Europe was the first published by any of his 
students. I modestly offer this evidence of my qualifications in order to show 
that I am as well equipped to review the present volume and to trace how 
James Harvey “‘got that way” as the next man. Are they children of Robin- 
son? So am I, and the first-born forbye. 

Professor Robinson is offered to us as a “‘best seller” by both the publisher 
and the editor. The former quotes the “‘Book digest of best sellers” in heavy 
black type on an obnoxious yellow band which encircles the parti-colored 
blue jacket of the book. The latter reminds us that The mind in the making 
‘achieved the astounding success of being a ‘best seller.’’’ As a matter of 
fact, An introduction to the history of western Europe, on which Robinson was 
working during my student days, has sold a great many more copies than The 
mind in the making has (or than the present volume will sell), and, having been 
studied by youth whose minds were still in a plastic state, has undoubtedly 
exerted a much greater, deeper, and more lasting impression upon human 
thought than any of his volumes intended for “‘the trade” and general reading 
public. It is the fashion today in certain circles to belittle textbooks, but look 
how Aristotle stimulated, steadied, and, if you will, standardized human 
thought for centuries. Indeed, the conjecture may be hazarded that the buy- 
ers of The mind in the making consisted largely of persons who had studied or 
taught one or more of James Harvey’s numerous textbooks. Be that as it may, 
it seems preferable to remember him as a “‘best teacher,” and I am inclined to 
think that his most beneficial and far-reaching intellectual influence was ex- 
erted during the first decade of the century when Shotwell, Beard, Hayes, 
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Schapiro, Preserved Smith, David Muzzey, Louise Loomis, Boyd, and others 
were taking courses and writing dissertations under him. 

The editor also indirectly conjures up another prospect which rather fills 
one with dismay when he compares Robinson with Dante. Must we look for- 
ward to courses on Robinson like those now given on Dante, with bibliographi- 
cal untangling of all the various Histories and Readings and all the Robinson- 
Breasted’s and Robinson-Beard’s, with painstaking identification of such 
names as Herbert Quick, P. D. Ouspensky, A. E. Ayres, and John Palmer 
Gavit, and erudite distinguishing between the Mr. Trotter mentioned in the 
present volume and the one in Pickwick papers? 

But I was going to trace how James Harvey “‘got that way.’ The answer is 
that he always was a good deal that way. Therein, incidentally, perhaps lies 
the most trenchant criticism of his conception of the task of history as ex- 
plaining the present and “‘how we got that way.” Thirty-five years ago he had 
the same quiet but caustic wit, the same dislike for intellectual solemnity, the 
same breadth of culture, the same surprising interest—for a historian—in the 
latest books and current matters, the same quaint juxtapositions in thought 
as we have in the book before us, where modern slang is followed by a quota- 
tion from Goethe in the original (p. 3), or education is defined as ‘How to tell 
a ripe alligator pear? How to relish Racine?” He was already then referring 
to more prosaic historical researchers and writers as ““‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” It is a bit of a ‘““comedown’”’ that the master who used in- 
genuously to confess that he had never taken time to read the works of Ban- 
croft and Parkman, Prescott and Motley, should now speak with such admir- 
ing fervor of the rather humdrum Outline of history by H. G. Wells. But, in 
the main, James Harvey Robinson in his last years is still the same old James 
Harvey as the young man who came from the University of Pennsylvania to 
Columbia toward the close of the nineteenth century. 

Much of the present volume has already appeared in print elsewhere and 
will have a familiar ring to those who know their Robinson. But every now 
and then delicious sentences surprise the reader and reward him for having 
traversed familiar ground. The editor appears to have executed his task of 
filling-in and completion deftly and sympathetically. The whole is arranged 
to follow the course of human development from ‘“The origin of man” to 
“‘These eventful years.” A few minor criticisms suggest themselves. William 
Jennings Bryan is honored with too many mentions. On page 5 we are assured 
that ‘Shakespeare and Francis Bacon could have understood this volume as 
it now appears,” yet on that very page are allusions to a Shinto temple and 
the 100 per cent American which would have been worse than Greek to them. 
Against the neglected and persecuted prophets of the past (p. 6) might be set 
those persons who have achieved great fame as the first modern men simply 
because they were out of joint with their own times. Descartes (p. 7) was 
hardly an advocate of experimental method. The practical inventive tend- 
ency begins to manifest itself somewhat earlier than the thirteenth century 
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(p. 155). It was not “strangely enough” (p. 156) but the most natural thing 
in the world that scientific progress was hastened by the belief in alchemy and 
in astrology. In these fields operated the potent motives of making a fortune 
and learning the future, while the methods pursued were experiment, observa- 
tion, and measurement. It seems a little inconsistent that the human con- 
servatism of which Robinson complains so much did not operate to retard the 
industrial revolution (p. 214), while ‘‘the daily industrial activities” in handi- 
crafts were more complex than is suggested on page 215. The vocabulary of 
the wool trade alone was immense: the medieval philosopher went to fisher- 
men, miners, and artisans for scientific information. Medieval charity was 
not unthinking (p. 218) but carefully planned, highly organized, and pains- 
takingly executed. The individual freedom of an upper-class Englishman be- 
fore the Great War, as described by Keynes (pp. 222-23), was no greater than 
that asserted by Montaigne in the very midst of the Wars of Religion. Some 
of the foregoing criticisms, while minor individually, taken together suggest 
that there has not been such tremendous progress over the past in all other 
lines than our thinking. 

The chief change that came over Professor Robinson in the course of his 
life and which is illustrated by the book before us was that from being a teach- 
er of history he became a preacher of history. The small seminars and inform- 
al classes gave way to crowded lectures and these to a host of readers. As 
Mr. Barnes says, “‘He believed that human learning had little significance un- 
less it was put directly at the service of mankind.” He would humanize knowl- 
edge. While some of us are content with the hope that our ideas and findings 
may gradually filter down through our students and learned publications to 
have their ultimate effect on human thought and society, Robinson was im- 
pelled to make more direct contacts. Despite his critical attitude toward past 
and existing religion, he had the faith not merely that would move mountains 
but that would move muttonheads. 

What I perhaps like most about the present volume is that it begins with a 
chapter on ‘‘How the historian looks at things” and closes with the thought 
that history some day ‘“‘may well become the most potent instrument for 
human regeneration.” For some, history is literature; for others, facts; for 
some, delving in archives; for others, interpretation of the sources; for some, 
an art; for others, a science; for some, drudgery; for others, a romance; for 
some, an explanation of the present; for others, a revelation and a realization 
of the past. For James Harvey Robinson it was a religion, the religion, his 
religion; a gospel to preach in classes and out of classes, an evangel to save 
society, an elixir to transmute the dross of past trivial records into the gold 
of final philosophy. It is fitting that The human comedy begins and closes, not 
merely with facts of history, but with consideration of history as a subject of 
study. Explicit ut incepit. Where his earliest teaching began, there his last 


publication ends. 
Lynn THORNDIKE 


Columbia University 
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Die Entstehung des Historismus. By Friepricu MEINECKE. Vol. I: Vorstufen 
und Aufklérungshistorie; Vol. I1: Die deutsche Bewegung. Munich: R. 
Oldenbourg, 1936. Pp. 1-304, 305-656. Rm. 22. 


This work, together with Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat (1907) and Die 
Idee der Staatsrdson (1924), which have given Meinecke world-fame, completes 
a trilogy in Ideengeschichte. The problem basic to his latest contribution is 
that of demonstrating the growth of the nuclei of Historismus in the thought 
of certain men. Historismus has been confused by various definitions. Ac- 
cording to Meinecke, it is the application of new principles of life and cogni- 
tion to historical thought. These principles developed between Leibniz and 
the death of Goethe. ‘“The essence of Historismus consists in the replacement 
of the generalizing analysis of historico-human forces by an individualizing 
analysis” (p. 2). Not until Ranke did this mode of historical thought reach 
the epistemological consistency which makes it one of the greatest intellectual 
revolutions in the west. Meinecke believes that it will continue to foster at- 
tempts at comprehensive historical thought, but nowhere does he state that 
Historismus is the ultimate and absolute principle. Had he done so, it would 
have been to forfeit the validity of Historismus, which states that that which 
is in itself a unity undergoes processes of change. 

The new historical mode of viewing evolution, combined with an insight 
into the individual character of man and the pattern of human creations, ne- 
cessitated revision of the esoteric doctrine which some eighteenth-century 
philosophes had discovered in the Book of Nature. In the new historical con- 
ception it was not intended to immolate reason on the altar of sensibility and 
insight. These were merely conceived as necessary adjuncts. In the first part 
of the work Meinecke moves in this region of ideas and presents a penetrating 
critique of them. 

The reciprocal action of concepts which may logically be opposed to one 
another has often been fruitful. In the interrelated effects of social and intel- 
lectual movements—Christianity, Neo-Platonism, Pietism, national and lib- 
eral idealism, literary activity—especially within their political setting, is to 
be found the origin of Historismus. 

No attempt can here be made to epitomize Meinecke’s synthesis of the 
essentials germane to historical thinking, embodied in the views of the more 
than twenty-five men of whom this work treats. Hume pointed to the creative 
character expressed by sentiment and taste in the reasoned thought of the 
human mind in its historical development. Herder and Hamann unified the 
sensuous and the supersensuous. Only when the sharp division between the 
subjective and the objective is surmounted does an actuality become an enti- 
ty. To understand the sum total of historico-human forces it is necessary to 
assume the unique contribution of every individual. These forces are not to be 
explained by laws of mechanical causality. There must be a conception of the 
coherence, interdependence, and unity of all life. While Shaftesbury empha- 
sized the “inward form,”’ Leibniz discovered the term oijymvo.a ravra, which 
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Herder enthusiastically adopted. Herder’s conception of Urmensch, Ur- 
sprache, and generic characteristics may perhaps be regarded by us as elicited 
feeling values or intuitions. Miser made of his painstaking researches in 
local history a model for the unique and dynamic in historical development in 
general. He saw all the individual sub specie aeternitatis. 

In Moser, Herder, and Goethe, Meinecke finds the most important pioneers 
of Historismus. He states that without Goethe we would not have been what 
we are. The 141 pages devoted to Goethe abound in luminous passages. The 
discerning, symbolic content of Goethe’s magnificant poetic comprehension 
of nature and history provides the conceptual framework which finds applica- 
tion in Ranke’s Historismus. Meinecke regards Goethe’s view as superior to 
Herder’s and to the romantic theory of Volksgeist. He thus implies that it is 
also superior to the conception held by the historical school of jurisprudence. 
“Like the individual person,” Goethe wrote, “‘the nation also rests upon all 
that exists, frequently more upon what is foreign than upon what is indige- 
nous, inherited and self-made” (p. 590). It is significant to note that he elabo- 
rates upon Goethe’s statement as follows: ‘‘He saw that even the adoption of 
foreign cultural values can represent an entirely organic-individual process, a 
sign of vital strength, not weakness, on the part of the nation which is the 
recipient”’ (p. 591). Goethe’s conception of history is paramount to that of 
Hegel, partly because he did not attempt to guide historical processes accord- 
ing to any scheme of redemption. 

For Ranke, “‘all is universal and individual spiritual life” (p. 640). He em- 
phasizes universal more than individual evolution; the unity also undergoes 
processes of change. His famous formula, of writing history ‘‘wie es eigentlich 
gewesen ist,” must be viewed in relation to his general conceptual scheme. 
This formula (Einfiihlung) is emphatically endorsed by Croce, who states 
that it is the only valid aim of history.! It was clearly understood, of course, 
even by Ranke, that events could not be re-created without modification and 
a variable element of judgment. 

Meinecke’s objective in these volumes has not been to trace the impact of 
general historical movements, nor has it been that of a Wissenssoziolog, at- 
tempting to settle the question of the ‘sociology of ideas” or “cultural com- 
pulsives.”” He speaks of the questionable statements of racial theorists and 
places no emphasis upon race as an explanatory principle. He does not be- 
hold the men he deals with as sitting in cool ivory towers, merely wrapped in 
the solitude of their own originality. Much space, indeed, is devoted to milieu 
and its contributory influence upon various creative minds. 

The author still remains true to what he wrote in the preface to Weltbiirger- 
tum und Nationalstaat. He wants German historical inquiry to “‘elevate itself 
to freer movement and contact with the great forces of political life and cul- 
ture,” but ‘‘without renouncing the precious tradition of its method.” 

Temple University manenuiie 

1 **La storia come pensiero e come azione,” Critica (Naples), XX XV (1937), 23. 
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Environment and nation. Geographical factors in the cultural and political his- 
tory of Europe. By GrirritH Tayior, D.Sc., B.E. (Mining), B.A. (Re- 
search, Cambridge), professor of geography, the University of Toronto. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press; Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. Pp. 571. $4.00. 


Widely known as an authority on the geology, meteorology, and geography 
of Antarctica and Australia, Professor Taylor continues to follow his pioneer 
bent. Recently he broke new ground in the borderlands of geography and 
ethnology in his Environment and Race (1927). Continuing along that trail 
however he has unwittingly arrived at one of the oldest fields of geographical 
study—the relations of geography and history in Europe. Here he loses one of 
the advantages of the pioneer, for many of his readers will be familiar with 
his subject. Accustomed to explore in little-known lands, he appears to be 
unmindful of the host of German, French, English, and even American writers 
who have preceded him. Although he hopes that his study will serve “‘as a 
reference book”’ (p. 7), he provides no organized bibliography and few specific 
references, and his general references include works by hardly a dozen students 
in this field. References to periodical literature are particularly rare, which 
perhaps explains the exaggerated criticism of the American geographers for 
neglecting “‘the cultural and topographic aspects” of their subject (p. 7). 

In view of the army of workers who for a generation have been hunting for 
relationships between the geography of Europe and its historical develop- 
ment, it is not surprising that one finds here little that is new. Nor has the 
author had time to secure evidence to demonstrate the well-known but often 
dubious generalizations. Indeed one wonders if the author has yet had time to 
organize his own thinking in this field. Were it not for the continuity of style 
throughout, one might almost suppose the book were written by two men, a 
geographer and a historian, working independently. The geographer has 
written some introductory chapters and to each of the chapters on separate 
countries has contributed an illuminating, though hardly accurate, descrip- 
tion of “‘the build” of the country, but the historian, who has written the great- 
er part, has made little use of what the geographer contributed. Thus the 
geographer tells us that the topographic boundary between the northern plain 
and the uplands “‘has greatly affected the history of Germany” (p. 260), but 
the historian appears to know nothing of this. In contrast, he observes that 
“‘Rome was stronger than Race or environment. .... Rome made the Rhine 
her frontier; and language, culture, and nationality followed Rome” (p. 158), 
a statement which can be taken as a sample of the degree of accuracy main- 
tained throughout the book. The geographer presents the book as an attempt 
to show that ‘‘environmental factors [nowhere clearly defined] in the long 
run outweigh the control exercised by personality” (p. 19), but this does not 
stop the historian from presenting a seemingly endless procession of kings, 
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emperors, grand masters, and popes—some fifty in ten pages of Polish history 
—following one another so rapidly across the stage that one wonders if they 
had time even to observe the environment. But no matter; “‘ ‘personal factors’ 
bulked so large in the Feudal System that ‘environmental control’ seemed to 
play little part’’ (p. 325.) Nor did it do so later. For example, the geographer 
tells us, though quite erroneously, that the “flat northern portion’’ of Ger- 
many, in contrast to its “southern rugged portion,” “‘will grow most of the 
crops and sustain most of the population” (p. 261). But the historian is not 
misled by this error, for it was “‘the energy and far-sightedness of the Hohen- 
zollern princes,” which, in spite of handicaps on the plain, ‘“‘made North Ger- 
many the most progressive country in Europe”’ (p. 275). 

To be complete, we must recognize a third writer, for the author is also 
an ethnologist. Although he rightly concludes that ‘‘national problems in 
Europe can be safely considered entirely apart from race,” he feels that ‘‘this 
was certainly not true in the early days of European history” (p. 93). The 
many interesting anthropological discussions, however, do not seem to dem- 
onstrate this latter statement, perhaps because of uncertainty as to what were 
the “‘national problems” of early Europe. 

This lack of co-ordination of the author’s three-horse team leaves the reader 
confused. The net impression will, I think, be something as follows: There is 
a lot to be said about races in Europe, but in the end it does not matter (taken 
by itself, a very valuable conclusion); topography and climate have perhaps 
had some control, but cultural factors in the environment have been much 
more important; so far as the development of the present nations of Europe 
are concerned, individual leaders, by their marriages, wars, and other labors, 
have been much the most important. 

Many novel and stimulating ideas will be found in the 147 sketch maps 
and diagrams (which are presumably not to be tested for accuracy). If some 
of these seem far-fetched (notably Figs. 47 and 51), others are better than the 
author realizes, disproving the theories stated in the text (Figs. 50, 55-56). 
The unusual “‘time-space charts,”’ which were published previously, have been 
commented upon at length by Fleure.! The ‘“‘mantle maps” and block dia- 
grams are perhaps the most instructive. The editing is extraordinarily defi- 
cient. Accents and umlauts are omitted from all foreign names, and the end- 
ings ‘‘-berg” and ‘‘-burg”’ are frequently interchanged (Liege, Lubeck, Wurt- 
temburg, etc.) There is a fairly complete index. 

RicHarp HarTsHORNE 
University of Minnesota 


1 Geographical review (New York), XXVI (1936), 335-36. 
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La réforme et les guerres de religion. By Jostpuz CHARTROU-CHARBONNBEL, 
agrégée d’histoire, docteur és lettres. (‘Collection Armand Colin,”’ section 
histoire et sciences économiques, no. 199.) Paris: Colin, 1936. Pp. 222. 
Fr. 10.50. 

The letters and documents of Armand de Gontaut, Baron de Biron, Marshal of 
France (1524-1592). Collected by the late Sipney HELLMAN ExRMAN, 
M.A. Edited, with an introduction, by James WestraLL THOMPSON, 
Sidney Hellman Ehrman professor of European history in the University 
of California. 2 vols. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 
1936. Pp. liii+- 1-384, 385-809. $7.50. 

The “‘Collection Armand Colin” is a popularization of scholarship similar 
to the Home University Library. Mme Chartrou-Charbonnel’s volume, one 
of the latest additions to that collection, is an excellent example of what can 
be accomplished in such a series. Being essentially an interpretive essay, it 
will be best appreciated by someone familiar with the course of events, but it 
is sufficiently clear to be informing to a reader who recollects only vaguely the 
narrative history. Both in organization and in style it suggests the academic 
lecture. Teachers will recognize and value its simplified, systematic explana- 
tion. 

Since the author claims to be dealing with fundamental instead of immedi- 
ate causes, she approaches the Reformation as a phase in the history of ideas. 
She indicates the ideas of grace advanced by Schoolmen and late mediaeval 
mystics, the point of view of reforming humanists, and the attitude of mind 
of Averroists and free thinkers. She makes clear in what respects the Refor- 
mation was the culmination of different intellectual and religious trends, and 
in what other respects certain contemporary schools of thought were antag- 
onistic to, or independent of, the work of the great reformers. That the Ref- 
ormation developed simultaneously in several directions is shown. Much of 
this comes from the fact that the book approaches the subject from the angle 
of French ideas and events, thus creating an impression different from the 
story which makes Luther's ideas the first chapter for the period and the reli- 
gious revolution a sort of aftermath to the diet at Worms. The emphasis on 
ideas serves to push the Anglican Reformation to one side. It also gives more 
significance to Martin Bucer. There is attempt to show how ideas destroy old 
institutions. And finally there is indication of the germs of modern points of 
view existing among the nonconformist radicals, and how a dissenter from 
Protestantism like Castellio serves as a forerunner of the Enlightenment. The 
second half of the book considers the spread of Protestantism and the re- 
sistance which it encountered. But the author’s position is that “‘les guerres de 
religion sont un épisode,” and where possible she dwells on such thoughts that 
in the pacification of Ghent ‘‘pour la premiére fois dans l'histoire moderne, la 
notion de patrie se dissociait de celle de fidélité au souverain.” 

The second work deals with the French religious wars and is a collection of 
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several hundred documents mostly from Paris. These were collected by a 
young Californian scholar who planned a biography of Biron, but who died 
prematurely at the age of twenty-five. The book is published partly as a 
memorial and partly to enable some other historian to continue the work. 
There has been no editing of the documents, not even to the extent of pro- 
viding an index, and Professor Thompson has not drawn upon them in writing 
his introductory sketch. According to an appendix, nearly one hundred and 
fifty of Biron’s letters had already been published, and a collection of a hun- 
dred and twenty-five more is said to be in Leningrad. 

The first section is the most important. It consists of letters from and to 
Biron over a period of thirty-five years (1557-92), but the majority of these 
concentrate on his position at La Rochelle in 1570, his command in 
Guienne before and after the Peace of Fleix (1579-81), his participation in 
Anjou’s Flemish expedition (1583), and his activities in the Loire Valley 
(1586). Many documents are long detailed accounts of local events not lack- 
ing in vivacity. The whole tone is political and military. ‘‘Ceulx de la religion 
pretendue refformée” are obviously regarded as disorderly rebels rather than 
heretics. It is disappointing to find nothing concerning St. Bartholemew’s 
Day nor the Day of the Barricades. Only occasionally are there references to 
other than local events, the whereabouts of the Portuguese pretender, a 
Turkish victory over Persia (presumably near Tiflis). There are two docu- 
ments of somewhat general interest. One is a memorandum suggesting an 
armada against the Spanish empire to force Philip II to evacuate the Nether- 
lands and Milan (‘‘coupé son cheveu de Samson qui est le Perou’’). The other 
purports to be Henry III’s summary of the state of the nation about six 
months before his assassination. For the most part, however, these volumes 
are intended for the scholar who is making a very detailed study of the Valois 
civil wars. 

Ricuarp A. NEWHALL 
Williams College 





War and trade in the West Indies, 1739-1763. By Ricnarp Paregs, fellow of 
All Souls College. New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. 631. 
$8.50. 

Mr. Pares in the volume under consideration has dealt with one of the most 
critical periods in the history of the West Indies—a period also treated by 
F. W. Pitman in The development of the British West Indies (1917). The first 
four chapters relate to the origin and progress of the war of 1739, usually desig- 
nated as the War of Jenkins’ Ear. In fact, neither the fabulous ear nor its 
owner appear upon the scene except to be dismissed ignominiously in a brief 
footnote; in place of such romantic gleanings is to be found a careful analysis 
of the activities of the smugglers among the Caribbean Islands and along the 
Spanish Main and the counteractivities of the Guarda-costas; the interest of 
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the South Sea Company in the Assiento and the annual ship are likewise prop- 
erly emphasized, as are also the plans of the English government upon the out- 
break of hostilities together with the struggle between political groups in 
parliament. Thereupon follow eight chapters the titles and contents of which 
are by no means mutually exclusive or co-ordinate, and which by the author’s 
admission constitute a “labyrinth.” These are: ‘“The wars against France in 
the West Indies,” ‘““The difficulties of warfare in the West Indies,” “‘Naval 
strategy in the French wars,” ““The French colonies and the neutral traders,” 
“Trade with the enemy,” ““The English sugar islands in war-time,” ‘England 
and Spain in the West Indies, 1748-61,”’ and, finally, ‘‘England, France, and 
Spain, 1756-62.” 

The book is not easy to read. One is likely to be irritated both by the un- 
accountable omissions and by the endless repetition of material and incidents 
which the peculiar topical method employed seemed to make necessary. For 
example, on the one hand, the reader looks in vain for any comprehensive ac- 
count of the slave trade to the West Indies on the part of either the English or 
the French. The issue involving plantation duties is dismissed with one brief 
reference. The significant Rule of War of 1756 is hardly mentioned and is not 
even accorded a place in the index. The taxation of absentees in the Leeward 
Islands is referred to but not the taxation of absentees in Jamaica, yet this 
issue in the latter by 1750 quite overshadowed that presented in the former 
islands. Reference is made to the shifting of population from the older Carib- 
bean English settlements to other places, but, among the causes for this, soil 
exhaustion is not mentioned, nor is it dealt with in connection with conditions 
affecting trade to the Leeward Islands and to Barbados. Further, for a work 
bearing its title it comes as a disappointment to find that almost no use was 
made of Spanish documentary materials. On the other hand, as regards the 
repetition of details, this is especially noticeable in dealing with such topics 
as convoys, insurance rates, naval policy, blockades, and smuggling in the 
West Indies, with a wearisome shuttling back and forth between 1739 and 
1763. 

But these defects must not be allowed to blind one to the real significance 
of War and trade in the West Indies. Mr. Pares brings to his task an exceed- 
ingly acute, as well as an emancipated, intellect. He is a master when it comes 
to fathoming the motives of staesmen, and his criticisms, some of them quite 
caustic, are reserved for no groups or groups—he does not play favorites. 
Moreover, his discrimination in selecting and evaluating the materials upon 
which his study has been based can only excite warm praise, in spite of the 
fact that here and there easily available source material of first importance 
has not been utilized for reasons which are not clear. The work, embodying a 
wealth of detail based largely upon official and private correspondence, opens 
up many aspects of West Indian history of extraordinary value to the student 
of European expansion. Among the many interesting topics, the one having 
to do with trade with the enemy the reviewer found especially illuminating. 
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Indeed, the book must be accorded a place of first importance among those 
concerned particularly with the overseas relations between England and 
France in the eighteenth century and, to a lesser degree, between these two 
countries and Spain. Almost every page, in fact, contains some more or less 
measured judgment or striking observation, and many of these comments, the 
reader should be warned, are to be found among the footnotes. Take, for ex- 
ample, the statement on page 467, in which the author comes to the defense 
of the North American colonies and Ireland: 

The persistence of the trade between North America and the French colonies taught 
many lessons... . . It must have destroyed whatever public spirit the North American 
merchants still possessed, for it proved once more that the burdens of patriotism were 
imposed by England and the West Indies but borne by Ireland and North America, and 
that America might not always find it convenient to fight in England’s wars. It may 
also have increased the tendency to law-breaking which is the most disastrous legacy of 
the British Empire to American business men. 


Of course, some of the implications of such a statement may be questioned, as 
may be those of another relating to the commercial importance of Great 
Britain to the colonies in the middle of the eighteenth century, at which period 
according to Mr. Pares, “‘the manufactures of the mother country were be- 
coming the most efficient in the world, except in certain kinds of textiles” 
(p. 326). Before closing it may be pointed out that Mr. Pares will soon have 
ready for the press a companion volume dealing with colonial privateers and 
neutral rights and that he has in prospect a general work on the British West 


Indies to 1783. 
LAWRENCE H. Gipson 
Lehigh University 





History of political thought in Germany from 1789 to 1815. By Retnnoup Arts. 
With a foreword by Dr. G. P. Goocu. London: Allen & Unwin, 1936. Pp. 
414. $4.25. 


Dr. Gooch in his foreword is quite correct in stating that Dr. Aris has 
offered the first comprehensive survey of German political ideas since the 
French Revolution for English-speaking readers. He is also quite right in 
praising the author very highly for his wide study of poetry and philosophy 
as well as of political writers for the proper understanding of German political 
ideas. Also it is quite clear that the author is exceedingly well equipped for so 
important a task. Nevertheless, the study, especially the first part, suffers 
from a condition which perhaps naturally besets those German scholars who 
are at present in foreign lands. 

The book reads like an excellent study of German political ideas by a well- 
informed liberal Englishman and displays a good many of the difficulties with 
the implication of German terms which such a scholar must necessarily en- 
counter. Had the author spoken more like a German to Englishmen than like 
an Englishman about Germany he would have succeeded in making a much 
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clearer picture and still could have preserved his personal point of view just as 
definitely. The second part of the book makes a very real contribution to the 
understanding of German political ideas because here the author makes the 
necessary differentiation between German and English political terms which 
seem to be identical. Indeed, the introductory paragraphs to the chapter on 
Baron von Stein contain the clearest statements in the entire book. 

Probably because of his peculiar attitude, the author fails to disclose the 
roots of German idealism and therefore makes its political ideas seem much 
more vague than they really are. He does not seem to realize the intimate re- 
lation of German idealism to German mysticism, on the one hand, and to 
humanism and the Reformation, on the other. The heart of German idealism 
is the conviction of the divinity of man prevalent in German thought at least 
from the Reformation to the middle of the nineteenth century. Rationalism, 
to be sure, obscured this ruling idea somewhat, but rationalism in a sense was 
not very German after all, and German enlightenment even cannot be under- 
stood as a liberal rationalism but rather as a rationalized idealism. The en- 
lightenment that German idealists forced even upon absolute rulers was an 
idealistic enlightenment, and in it the moral law and perfection was always 
superior to political law and perfection. As the author himself is later forced 
to admit, political thought in the English sense was a very late product of 
German thought. So German political thought was until lately a thing of 
moral quality and thus aristocratic though antifeudal. It was not so much in- 
spired by Rousseau as corrected by the latter’s ideas. Freedom as a German 
political idea was always limited by the convictions of a severe idealism. 

However, in the second half of the book in the discussion of romanticism 
and its idea of an organic state, the author draws a much more revealing pic- 
ture of German political ideas in that he unfolds much more fully their Ger- 
man peculiarity. But even here the understanding might have been enhanced 
had the author shown how this idea also has its almost religious roots in early 
German thinking. 

As a whole, the study is of great importance and points to a method for the 
investigation of national political ideas which might well be followed more 
generally by scholars who wish to contribute to a clearer understanding of 


divergent nationalities. 
Orro MANTHEY-ZORN 


Amherst College 





Erfiillung und Befreiung. Der Kampf um die Durchfiihrung des Tilsiter Frie- 
dens. 1807 bis 1808. By Hans Haussuerr. Hamburg: Hanseatische Ver- 
lagsanstalt, 1936. Pp. 261. 

This is an account in minute detail of little more than one year of Prussian 
history. The theme is the carrying-out of the terms of the treaty of Tilsit of 

1807, which in so many ways bears a marked resemblance to that of Versailles 


t 
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in 1919—on both occasions a victorious France, a prostrate Prussia, annexed 
German lands, and financial exactions beyond the power of the defeated to 
fulfil. 

As at Versailles, so at Tilsit the Germans (or Prussians) signed a blank 
check; in the former instance ostensibly to make reparation for damage done 
to civilian populations; in the latter as an indemnity and to pay the cost 
of French occupation. In either instance the sum total could be made quite 
elastic. The Prussians found that this was true in 1807, the French taking 
their own time in evacuating Prussian soil, haggling over every inch of land 
and every franc of indemnity, the Prussians vainly appealing to Napoleon in 
interview after interview. The writer states: 


Napoleon knew what he was doing. If he took the Prussian offer of 30,000,000 
francs, then to be sure he had secured 10,000,000 francs a year for three years but let 
Prussia slip out of his hands. As it was, the occupied territory supported 150,000 French 
troops, and he held a good part of the enemy’s fortresses. 


There was no need to hurry. 

Finally the Prussians with a heavy heart agreed to the sum of 154,500,000 
francs; but then arose the problem of how to pay and how to rid the territory 
left to them of the accursed French. That problem largely was solved by Stein, 
Prussia’s representative, trusted by king, cabinet, and people. The French 
negotiator was Daru, for whom the financial clauses of the peace were not 
‘ta problem of arithmetic but of French politics.” Stein’s ultimate victory is 
the high point in this book. 

The economic difficulties which confronted Stein were most baffling. As 
long as the French garrisons remained, they had to be fed. Stein strained 
every nerve to pay the French by instalments, the payment often stipulating 
the withdrawal of certain garrisons. The French evacuated zone by zone, 
slowly, reluctantly, constantly bargaining. There was no ready money to 
speak of, and resort had to be made to mortgages of various sorts. English 
bankers helped to some extent. Individuals made subscriptions to the popu- 
lar cause, sometimes in gold, more frequently with paper pledges. Cities made 
themselves responsible for certain sums, and so did various county and pro- 
vincial assemblies. Stein’s phenomenal activity made an apparently hopeless 
task possible. The third chapter of the book, entitled ‘‘Deepest humilitiation,” 
describes the downfall of Stein. The man who, more than any other brought 
about the freedom of Prussia, is caught in a network of intrigue spun primarily 
by the unscrupulous French and is dismissed from the service of his adopted 
country by a weak king. 

This book has a good title, but it is more general than the contents warrant. 
What the book is concerned with is the financial tyranny of Napoleon and 
how Prussia loosened herself from economic chains. 

Wa ter P. Hau 
Princeton University 
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Metternich. By H. pu Coupray. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. 
Pp. 415. $4.00. 


As it was the fashion of nineteenth-century historians to curse Metternich 
and all his works, it has become the fashion in the twentieth to praise him 
with equal abandon. Although Demelitsch and Sorel published dispassionate 
appraisals, they were voices crying in the wilderness. More than to anyone 
else the change has been due to Heinrich von Srbik, whose monumental biog- 
raphy (1925) appeared at the moment when the milk of liberalism was turn- 
ing faintly sour and the reviving Tories were in search of a convenient club. 
Srbik’s book has been the basis of every study of Metternich since 1925, not 
even excluding Bibl, (who elects to remain stubbornly anti-Metternich). “In 
a hundred years writers will judge me quite differently from all those who are 
concerned with me to-day,’’ Metternich wrote in 1820 after the Carlsbad 
Decrees. A hundred-year prophecy that misses by five years is not bad marks- 
manship. 

The most impressive feature of recent books on Metternich was the sheer 
boredom of reading them beyond 1815. Few writers with a sense of dramatic 
values could resist the duel of the giants at Dresden, the fire and thunder of 
Leipzig, and the brilliance of the Congress of Vienna, but anything after that 
was anticlimax. Dorothy Lieven can lighten up a dull page or two, but even 
Dorothy cannot be extended indefinitely. Contemporary Europe with heads 
rolling in the sand and the political blood-purge an accepted part of the public 
law of many countries made the projects associated with Carlsbad, Troppau 
and Miinchengriitz seem pretty innocuous. With the twelve dreary years of 
Ferdinand the Dim the depths are reached. 

Miss du Coudray’s book, the latest and so far the best to appear in English, 
is refreshingly free from this dramatic vice. There are no high points, for she 
believes quite rightly that to focus attention on Metternich’s policy at any one 
point is to throw the whole picture out of focus. The chancellor himself once 
described diplomacy as ‘‘a technique that cannot permit itself a triumph,” 
and there are no gaudy triumphs in this book. Dresden, Troppau, and Miin- 
chengriitz were undoubtedly victories for him, but they were victories of con- 
version, not of coercion. To speak of them in the same terms as Schwarzen- 
berg’s Olmiitz or Bismarck’s relations with the unfortunate Benedetti is to 
misunderstand the basic theory of Metternichian statecraft. 

By renouncing the cheaply theatrical, Miss du Coudray has given us a 
measured exposition with the order and unity of Metternich’s own carefully 
ordered thought. She has a fine sense of pace and balance and, allied with 
this, a remarkable grasp of general European history. The best illustration of 
the latter is her method of dealing with the Eastern Question, the handling of 
which is the real measure of any writer on Austrian foreign policy of the 
nineteenth century. With deftness and skill she makes a lucid chronicle of the 
backing and filling, the advances and retreats, necessitated by the exuberance 
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of Alexander, the icy deliberation of Nicholas, or the incendiarism of Canning 
and Palmerston. It is also curious, though unimportant, that while the woes 
of Mahmud II are discussed over many pages the author never once mentions 
his name. The greatest padishah since Suleiman parades anonymously 
through the book simply as ‘‘the Sultan.” 

Much of Metternich’s greatness lay in two characteristics. He never in- 
vented anything; he simply shaped, and to speak imprecisely of his ‘‘system”’ 
is to start with a minor error and end with a major distortion. The presenta- 
tion of the eclectic nature of his ‘‘system” is one of the chief attributes of the 
present work. Second, he had the art of mastering time, and by his adroit 
malingering he defeated Napoleon, conquered Alexander—a much harder 
job—and finally checkmated Nicholas. But, when dealing with problems per- 
sonally distasteful, as Miss du Coudray demonstrates, this virtue occasionally 
became a mere vicious inertia. The battle of 1848 was lost in 1835 during the 
first troubled hours of Ferdinand’s reign when Metternich could not muster 
the energy to deal decisively with Kolowrat and the discord for which he 
stood. This blunder dogged him for a dozen painful years. Domestic policy 
was not technically within Metternich’s province, and there may be some 
justification for ignoring it, but this would mean a garbled and confused 
Metternich. Miss du Coudray’s section on internal problems is not, perhaps, 
so good as the foreign policy, but it is much more nearly adequate than any 
other account in English. It may be noted in conclusion, that the other per- 
sons involved are not slighted in order to give the chancellor too great impor- 
tance. Thus this book contains the best account of Alexander of Russia in 
English. 

Rocrer Dow 
Harvard University 





Centennial essays for Pushkin. Edited by Samur. H. Cross and Ernest J. 
Srmmons. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. 226. 
$2.50. 

The mere names of the ten authors of these essays predispose the reader in 
their favor. All are scholars, more or less well known. Four are connected 
with Harvard, and four with the University of California—institutions out- 
standing in their appreciation of Slavonic culture. Eight of the essays are 
carefully documented research of a high order. 

‘“*A biographical study of Pushkin,” by E. J. Simmons, drawn largely from 
his recently published life of the poet, is an understanding and intimate pic- 
ture. G. V. Vernadsky gives an excellent account of Pushkin’s relation to the 
liberal movement which culminated in the abortive uprising of 1825. G. Z. 
Patrick deals with Pushkin’s prose writings and carefully evaluates each ex- 
cepting only the History of the Pugachev rebellion. This, Pushkin’s only com- 
pleted historical work, is covered by Michael Karpovich in his chapter en- 
titled ‘Pushkin as an historian,” excellently done from beginning to end. 
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Alexander Kaun calls his contribution ‘“‘Pushkin’s sense of measure.’’ He 
shows how multitudinous were the influences exerted upon Pushkin by men 
and books and how marvelously he transformed his borrowings by passing 
them “‘through the alembric of his own genius” so that all he wrote shows right 
proportion, ‘‘classical” balance. V. de Gérard’s discussion of the folk tales 
emphasizes Pushkin’s warm interest in this literary heritage of the people 
and his phenomenal success in submitting it to finished artistic treatment 
without violating the folk spirit. 

Very solid as a study is S. H. Cross’s ‘‘Pushkin in Soviet criticism.’’ Some 
of his pages, however, make heavy reading, notably those which deal with the 
works of critics who analyze Pushkin from the point of view of the class needs 
of the proletariat. G. R. Noyes has written the chapter on ‘‘Pushkin in world 
literature.” Despite his extraordinarily wide knowledge of the subject, his 
treatment leaves something to be desired. It is a bit fragmentary and not 
always convincing. Moreover, one gets the impression that Mr. Noyes is not 
completely sympathique with Pushkin. A. P. Coleman in his “Pushkin and 
Mickiewicz’ has delved deeply into Polish sources. One of these, W. Lednicki, 
would seem not to have been clear-eyed and dispassionate with regard to 
Pushkin’s attitude toward the Polish uprising of 1830. Here the work of the 
Russian scholar, B. A. Franzev, is needed to hold the scales even. It should 
be said that Mr. Coleman’s particular field is Polish literature, a circumstance 
which doubtless accounts for the somewhat disproportionate amount of space 
given to Mickiewicz. 

Mrs. D. P. Radin has contributed a chapter on “Eugene Onegin read 
today”’ made up largely of excerpts from her own close translation, chosen to 
show that it is Pushkin’s superb delineation of character that wins the foreign 
reader, not his incomparable verse which loses much of its charm in transla- 
tion. It must be said, however, that some of his short poems have been put 
into English very successfully, as witness P. Hillyer’s really beautiful render- 
ing of ‘“‘A monument” which, with singular felicity, ushers in these studies. 

.... No, I shall never die; the sacred lyre 
Outlives the dust. Its echoes shall inspire 
The final poet, who in silence hears 
My voice unchanged through all the changing years. 
Lucy E. Textor 
Vassar College 





English radicalism 1832-1852. By S. Maccosy, Pu.D. London: Allen & Un- 
win, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 462. 16s. 

The term “radicalism” has been made to cover a wide variety of creeds 
and causes in England since the late eighteenth century. During the twenty 
years with which this book is concerned it was used by contemporaries (and 
has since been so used by historians) to denote loosely all philosophical or 
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practical attacks upon the settled institutions of the country. Dr. Maccoby 
shows, however, that there was not one radicalism but many: of Benthamites, 
free-traders, dissenters, Irish Catholics, Owenites, trade-unionists, factory re- 
formers, and the special brand of individuals such as Cobbett. 

Did these radicalisms stand on any common ground? Mr. Maccoby finds 
them united on one aim alone—a thorough democratization of the House of 
Commons. Yet even this degree of unity is implicitly denied by his subse- 
quent statements that by 1832 the economic heterodoxy of working class 
radicals had so frightened those of the middle classes that “they were, per- 
haps, secretly thankful” that the reform bill did not enfranchise the workers; 
that Hobhouse and Burdett, who passed as radicals in 1830, were soon re- 
fusing the pledges on the ballot and shorter parliaments demanded by ad- 
vanced radicals; and that by 1839 democratic Chartism had sundered middle- 
class radicals from the people. Certainly by the end of the forties middle 
class radicals were unwilling to go beyond household suffrage. 

Failure to recognize adequately the powerful economic reasons for dis- 
unity among radicals is a weakness of the book. They are occasionally men- 
tioned but never emphasized. Furthermore, little effort is made to explain 
actual economic conditions that at certain stages so potently affected the de- 
velopment of radicalism. 

The purpose of this book is excellent: to study the influence of “‘pressure 
from without” upon the politics of the time. Such pressure was “‘among the 
constructive historical forces of the period,” and its neglect has indeed ren- 
dered unreal most accounts in political histories. 

The author has, on the whole, fulfilled his purpose admirably. While most 
of the material he presents can be found in monographs upon separate aspects 
of the period, he is the first to integrate it and so to reach “‘a fuller and more 
balanced view of the age.”” He adds new information or corrects judgments 
at numerous points, as when, for example, he shows that, contrary to the opin- 
ion of most historians, the first reformed parliaments did not conform to the 
type of their aristocratic predecessors. There were “‘wide deviations from the 
stock pattern” and “the Commons majority [of 1832-37] was further in ad- 
vance of the actual institutions of its own day than has probably ever been 
the case since.”” His analysis of the reasons for radicalism’s failure, neverthe- 
less, to impose its program is acute. 

Mr. Maccoby has nowhere relied upon the research of others but has gone 
straight to the sources which he has used abundantly. His work is therefore 
fresh and authoritative. If it disappoints in any large sense, it is because its 
rich factual content is not illuminated by more interpretation. Too rarely 
does it probe to the deeper levels of history, where lie explanations of why men 
thought and acted as they did. 

Frances E. GruLesPie 
University of Chicago 
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The hundred years. By Puttre Guepauua. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1937. Pp. xiii+400. $3.00. 


Mr. Guedalla has written of the events of the western world during the 
span of one hundred years, 1837-1937, beginning his narrative with an inimi- 
table survey of the scene in 1837: the early hours of that June day, when 
Victoria ascended the throne as Queen of England; when ‘‘President Van 
Buren drove up the hill from the White House to his inauguration on a fine 
March day” to confront the deepening problems of the depression; when the 
Mexican frontier slanted across the continent from the Great Plains to the 
Gulf; when Russia lay numb and inert under the iron rule of Nicholas I, and 
Central Europe was still “‘that uncomfortable mosaic, the Germanic Con- 
federation”; when France was governed by Louis Philippe, who “‘with his un- 
meaning smile, his moderation and his domestic happiness alternately in- 
spired and depressed his less judicious subjects’’; and finally to Vienna, where 
Metternich viewed with perturbation the spirit of change at work on the struc- 
ture of 1815 which he had erected to be permanent. Mr. Guedalla concludes 
with the death of George V and the accession of Edward VIII in January, 
1936. 

The organization of the material is altogether novel in the writing of his- 
tory. It is the presentation of a succession of episodes detailing dramatic and 
definitive events in the development of each of five major powers: Russia, 
Austro-Hungary, Germany, Great Britain, and the United States. Realizing 
that “‘to write the century’s history in full would be a despairing enterprise,” 
and that “‘to pack a summary would only make a choking dust,” the author 
has elected “‘to throw a light bridge of selected narrative across the chasm of 
a hundred years.” He reminds his readers that “‘a mosaic is no less a picture 
because it is made up of separate pieces.” Accordingly, Mr. Guedalla, with 
deft strokes and swift movement, takes the reader from country to country 
in 1837 to 1848, to 1861, to 1871, to 1881 and 1897; and then from 1901 to 
1905, to 1910, 1917, 1919, 1922, 1933, and to the death of King George V in 
1936. Although he has selected only fourteen of the one hundred crowded 
years with which to deal, he has achieved unity and compactness in the nar- 
rative by emphasizing those years as the focal points of forces long generating 
and by pausing for a retrospective glance at those forces in their origins and 
development. Eleven sections in the fourteen parts into which the book is 
divided are allotted to Great Britain: the regal dignity with which the girl 
queen assumed her new status; her marriage; her government in the dark 
days of Chartism in 1848; the poignant anguish of the first days of her widow- 
hood; the exclusion of her eldest son from affairs of state; her diamond jubilee; 
her death and the accession of Edward VII; the fall of the Conservatives; the 
political confusion over the question of the house of lords and the death of 
Edward VII; England at war; England at the Peace Conference; and the 
death of George V. There are gaps, but it is a fair summary. Six sections are 
devoted to Russia, exclusive of the Bjérké episode: the Decembrist revolt and 
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its aftermath under Nicholas I; the emancipation of the serfs; the assassina- 
tion of the Tsar Liberator; Red Sunday; the revolution of 1917; and the seiz- 
ure of power by the Bolsheviks. Four sections are allotted to France, includ- 
ing the peace-making at Versailles in 1871 and 1919; six to the United States, 
and four to Central Europe, including the Tangier and Bjérké incidents. 

However, the writing seems to be for atmospheric effect rather than for 
narrating history. If Mr. Guedalla is writing history, why is there no mention 
of the intellectual, scientific and religious forces which were so important in 
shaping the One Hundred Years? The statement that Karl Marx ‘‘mistook 
his own continuous irritability for a critical analysis of other people’s views” 
(p. 56), cannot pass unchallenged; nor would there be general agreement with 
the conclusion, so far as Germany was concerned, that the Anglo-French divi- 
sion of the spoils in Egypt and Morocco in 1903-4 was an “eminently reason- 
able settlement” (p. 249). That the Kaiser betrayed his country into a funda- 
mental error when he sponsored a large navy is the consensus of opinion, but 
the motive is not so simple as the Kaiser’s Anglomania, as suggested by Mr. 
Guedalla (p. 251). Nor were England’s obligations to France in 1914 so misty 
as the author would have us believe (pp. 260-61), if one may judge from the 
anguished words of Mr. Winston Churchill that England had all the obliga- 
tions of an alliance without any of its benefits. The statement that the 
‘*‘American system... . unlike its European counterparts . . . . does not ex- 
clude men from public life on the bare suspicion of intellectual attainments” 
(p. 290), considering either England or France or both, seems a trifle wild. 

But if Mr. Guedalla is writing for atmosphere, he succeeds superbly. He 
combines a majesty of phrase and a flowing style which are reminiscent of 
Macaulay, with a skill in word painting that is comparable to Hardy. Indeed 
the book in certain of its passages which detail a panoramic view of the whole 
scene has been compared to The dynasts. Mr. Guedalla is equally felicitous in 
his powers of characterization, his analysis of William II’s personality and 
purposes being a distinct achievement. Considering the magnitude of the task 
the author set for himself and the many perplexities involved in the choice of 
material, the book represents a solid accomplishment. 


MrriaM B. UrBAN 
University of Cincinnati 





A diplomatic history of the Balkan crisis of 1875-1878; the first year. By 
Davip Harris, associate professor of history, Stanford University. (““Hoo- 
ver War Library publications,” No. 11.) Stanford University, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1936. Pp. 474. $4.00. 


This study is the first attempt at a thorough and comprehensive treatment 
of the diplomacy of the Balkan crisis to be based primarily upon the docu- 
ments in the archives of Vienna and London as well as the published source 
material. In describing the background for understanding the insurrections in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina of 1875 and the complicated negotiations which en- 
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sued, not only are the conditions in Turkey and the divergent interests of the 
European powers brought out but also the conflicting elements within each 
country which made a concert of Europe and a vigorous and consistent policy 
on the part of any one power practically impossible. 

Count Andrassy, despite the desire of Austro-Hungarian Slavs and military 
men for intervention and annexation, wanted to maintain the status quo and 
to pacify the insurrectionary provinces by reforms agreed upon among the 
members of the three emperors’ league under Austro-Hungarian leadership. 
Gorchakov and Alexander II, though opposed in this by such Pan-Slavists as 
Ignatyev who actively worked to prevent a settlement with Austria were will- 
ing to accord the initiative to Andrassy, but modified his plans by insisting 
upon the concerted action of the six great powers. Great Britain, under the 
suspicious Lord Derby and the romantic Disraeli, at first grudgingly followed 
the other two. Bismarck had no ax to grind except to keep his allies in agree- 
ment and prevent France from taking advantage of participation in the Rus- 
sian-inspired concert of six to increase her prestige and influence at Germany’s 
expense. It was in large part fear of the latter contingency which led to his 
abortive overture to England in January, 1876. France and Italy were less 
important throughout the first year of the crisis than Serbia and Montenegro, 
who were with great difficulty restrained from going to the aid of their fellow- 
Slavs. The Porte, in its attitude toward the powers and the insurrectionaries, 
pursued its usual course of obstructiveness and ineptitude. 

After the consular mission and the Andrdassy note had successively failed 
because of Turkish equivocation and the refusal of the insurgents either to 
trust the Turks or to accept the conditions offered by Europe, the divergences 
among the most interested powers broke up the semblance of a concert. An- 
drassy, with Bismarck’s support, defeated Gorchakov’s proposals for a Euro- 
pean conference and a military occupation of the insurrectionary provinces 
and drew up a restatement of his previous reform plans in the Berlin Memo- 
randum of May, 1876. His efforts were frustrated by the revolutionary occur- 
rences at the Porte and the obstinate refusal of England to adhere to the Ber- 
lin plan. There followed a period in which France tried to restore the concert; 
Disraeli, more interested in breaking up the Three Emperors’ League than in 
honestly grappling with Balkan problems, suddenly sought a rapprochement 
with Russia and then as suddenly, and not without promptings from Andras- 
sy, veered away; the Serbs and Montenegrins finally went to war with the 
Turks; and Austria and Russia drifted farther and farther apart, although at 
Reichstadt, in July, Andrassy and Gorchakov patched up an agreement on the 
basis of nonintervention for the present and possible territorial adjustments 
in the future. Thus the first year of the Balkan crisis ended with its problems 
farther from solution than before. 

This brief summary does little justice to the careful workmanship and 
sound scholarship of the book which admirably clears up many of the former 
obscurities and misconceptions often arising from either false information or 
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deliberate misrepresentation on the part of the governments concerned. The 
inclusion of much hitherto unpublished material in footnotes and appendixes 
at the same time relieves the text of the cluttering effect of overmuch quota- 
tion and adds appreciably to the increasing body of published documents. 
The style is clear and animated. There is little, in fact, at which to cavil ex- 
cept perhaps that the underlying forces behind the diplomatic relations are 
sometimes too little touched upon for a full appreciation of the reasons for 
actions and policies. The author is to be congratulated, however, upon this 
first volume in his study of the Balkan crisis, and every student of this period 


will look forward to the continuation of his work. 
Dwianut E. Lee 
Clark University 





Le origini della colonia Eritrea. By Carto Zacut. Bologna: Cappelli, 1934. 
Pp. 190. L. 15. 


Italia ed Etiopia dal trattato d’ Uccialli alla battaglia di Adua. By Canto ContE 
Rossini. Rome: Istituto per l’Oriente, 1935. Pp. xv+494. 

Ethiopia: a pawn in European diplomacy. By Ernest Work, professor of 
history, Muskingum College, formerly advisor to the Ethiopian govern- 
ment. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 254. $2.50. 


Zaghi is one of the outstanding colonial historians in Italy, and his scholar- 
ship is thorough. The period he covers here is the decade from 1879 to 1889— 
the one in which Italy, hesitatingly and only half-conscious of what she was 
doing, took the plunge into the Red Sea. With the aid of scattered evidence, 
much of it in geographical publications, he has reconstructed the early history 
of Italian political penetration into Ethiopia. Throughout his narrative he 
centers his focus on Shoa, with Menelik and Antonelli the principal actors, 
and very little is said about the state of affairs in Italy or about international 
power politics. One result of Zaghi’s work is to put the occupation of Massaua 
in 1885 into its proper historical perspective, where it is seen as not such a 
sharp break as has usually been supposed. 

The volume by Count Rossini, whom the reviewer has previously had occa- 
sion to refer to in these pages as the foremost living authority on Ethiopian 
history, is the most original contribution of the three books under review. 
Couat Rossini has undertaken the ungrateful task of recording the unhappy 
years of Italian policy in Africa which culminated in the defeat at Adua. A 
good half of the book is devoted to a thoroughly documented account of the 
campaign of 1895-96. He has done this with the aid of many unpublished 
documents in the colonial and war ministries. In addition to these as well as 
the more conventional sources, he has his own experience as colonial official 
in Eritrea and traveler in the old Ethiopia to draw upon. This volume may 
be regarded as about the most definitive treatment of the subject that are we 
likely to get for a very long time. 
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Professor Work’s volume covers the years from 1889 to 1906, with the em- 
phasis on the middle years of this period. The title is thus somewhat mis- 
leading, no doubt due to the publisher’s desire to capitalize on the Ethiopian 
war. The same consideration presumably explains some of the book’s other 
evidences of hurry. However, it is clear that a great deal of diligent scholar- 
ship has gone into Work’s volume. He has synthesized the available published 
material in a field that had, at the time he wrote, never been systematically 


explored. 
Rosert GALE WooLBERT 


Council on Foreign Relations 





Grey of Fallodon. The life and letters of Sir Edward Grey, afterwards Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon. By Grorak Macautay TREVELYAN, O.M., Regius pro- 
fessor of modern history in the University of Cambridge. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1937. Pp. xiii+447. $3.75. 

George Macaulay Trevelyan would seem to be the ideal biographer of 
Grey of Fallodon. He has literary skill; he has had rich experience in histori- 
cal writing; he was a neighbor and friend of Grey; and his political and diplo- 
matic viewpoint is similar to Grey’s. He has been able to enrich his narrative 
by frequent quotations from an unpublished autobiographical fragment, from 
miscellaneous notes and memorandums, from Grey’s letters to personal and 
political friends, and, most revealing of all, from Grey’s letters to his wife, 
Dorothy. Use is also made of letters to the author from Grey’s friends. The 
result is a most interesting biography. 

A good half of the book describes Grey, the man, rather than Grey, the 
statesman. The picture is a vivid one. In his school days his interest in nature 
and sport seems to predominate, but he does much independent reading and 
study. He plays tennis for Oxford and becomes an amateur champion. His 
passionate love of nature, especially of birds, is the consuming interest of his 
life, and his only suggestion to those struggling to complete the Treaty of 
Versailles is that Heligoland be made a bird sanctuary. He feels great dislike 
for machinery and cites: ‘‘Modern war, the ultimate horror to him, was the 
logical outcome of the machine mind.”’ ‘‘Men will never get right,” Grey wrote 
in 1917, “‘till they get united by some sort of admiration and reverence for the 
great elemental works of God and think less of their own artifices.”’ Little 
wonder that such a man should escape from official life to his ancestral home 
at Fallodon or to his cottage in Hampshire whenever his strong sense of duty 
allowed and should write at the end of his official career: ‘‘London and politics 
have always been really alien to me.” 

While Trevelyan’s treatment of Grey the man may be considered definitive, 
his study of Grey as a political leader and diplomatist is in no sense adequate. 
It is brief, and it is almost entirely laudatory. Trevelyan accepts Balfour's 
characterization of Grey’s domestic policies as ‘‘a curious combination of the 
old-fashioned Whig and the Socialist.”” He summarizes Grey’s pre-war foreign 
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policy as an attempt “‘to preserve the peace of Europe; and at the same time 
to provide that, if war came, England should not be without friends to stand 
by her in the storm.” While he is at pains to defend Grey from attacks made 
in Lloyd George’s recent Memoirs, he offers little more than mere assertion 
in answer to those more serious critics who accuse Grey of holding an un- 
friendly attitude toward Germany and of involving England too deeply in 
obligations to France and Russia. Grey’s attempt during the war years to 
combine his position as a “representative of the national point of view of a 
nation at war” with his enthusiasm for a League of Nations is clearly shown. 
His interest in the League, a natural result of his earlier confidence in the 
Concert, remained his chief point of contact with public affairs after his re- 
tirement. 

While there is little reason to believe that the opinions of students of diplo- 
matic history will be changed by this book, there is even less reason to believe 
that anyone can read the book and not feel the charm of the personality of 
the nature lover of Fallodon and Itchen Abbas. 


Grorce B. MANHART 
DePauw University 





War memoirs of David Lloyd George, Vol. V: 1917-1918; Vol. VI: 1918. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1936, 1937. Pp. viit+464; xv +406. $3.00 each. 


The author's first point in these new volumes is that the war could not 
have been ended by negotiation in 1917 and had to proceed to its desperate 
conclusion. An account is given of the negotiations in Switzerland at the end 
of the year between Count Mensdorff and General Smuts, about which little 
has hitherto been known. According to Smuts’s report, Austria was unwilling 
to conclude a separate peace with the Allies or to make any concessions to 
Italy and Rumania, her former allies; Mensdorff thought Germany unbeaten 
and unbeatable and therefore desired the Allies to moderate their demands, 
promising that Austria would urge similar views on Germany. Possibly some- 
thing could have been done to get Turkey out of the war (report of Philip Kerr 
[now Lord Lothian] with Dr. Parodi), for she was far more exhausted than 
was realized. The British terms of peace were stated by Mr. Lloyd George in 
his speech of January 5, 1918, three days before Wilson proclaimed the Four- 
teen Points. It is not clear what the author means when he writes that the 
Allies ‘‘never formally accepted” the Fourteen Points (V, 42), for in the nego- 
tiations preceding the Armistice they did, when faced by a threat from Colonel 
House that the United States might conclude a separate peace with Germany, 
accept the Points, subject to two reservations. In fact, Mr. Lloyd George 
quotes their note of acceptance in full, though he says nothing about House’s 
near-ultimatum (VI, 283). 

Two chapters are devoted to Russia. The problem was regarded as “‘a 
purely military one” (V, 110). Great Britain was not concerned with the in- 
ternal political troubles of Russia but only with preventing the Central Powers 
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from obtaining food and oil. It was impossible to recognize the Bolsheviks as 
the de jure government because they controlled only a fraction of Russian 
territory, but both the prime minister and the foreign secretary (Balfour) 
wished to maintain de facto relations and follow the advice of Mr. Bruce Lock- 
hart (on this, see the latter’s British agent). Apparently this wise attitude was 
overborne by the cabinet. The Allies felt free to support other Russian gov- 
ernments elsewhere, with the object of keeping supplies from the Germans. 
The expeditions to Murmansk, Archangel, and Siberia are explained from this 
point of view, the first having been undertaken on the invitation of the Rus- 
sian government and the local soviet (VI, 157). Wilson’s opposition to inter- 
vention in Siberia was overcome by the argument that “‘the real security” 
against reaction in Russia was “‘the president himself” (VI, 178). 

The main theme of the values is, of course, Mr. Lloyd George’s continuing 
quarrel with the generals, chiefly his own, but also Pétain and Pershing. At 
the beginning of 1918 the all-important question was the problem of man- 
power, for the fearful and futile offensive of Passchendaele, which “LI. G.” had 
bitterly opposed but had not felt strong enough to countermand, had seriously 
weakened the British army. The army chiefs demanded enormous replace- 
ments—in order to continue the offensive. This the prime minister was de- 
termined to prevent, as well as to keep enough men at home for maintaining 
the essential services, without which the morale of both army and home front 
—‘‘where the Great War was won and lost’ —would crack (how much wiser 
Lloyd George was than Ludendorff!). Nevertheless the charge once heard that 
the British armies were starved of men is proved ridiculous, for they reached 
their highest strength in March, 1918, on the eve of the German offensive. 

The time before this offensive was consumed in fruitless efforts to create a 
general reserve, under one independent commander, which could be sent where 
it was needed. Documents in hand, Mr. Lloyd George is able to show that 
Haig, Robertson, and Pétain agreed to this plan and then sabotaged it, ap- 
parently because the reserve was to be commanded by Foch. Robertson paid 
for this by removal from his post as chief of staff (he was offered and refused 
the position on the Versailles council). Haig and Pétain had to face the Ger- 
man onslaught unaided because they had refused to constitute the reserve; 
in the end both commanders were only too pleased to accept subordination to 
Foch! From the beginning Mr. Lloyd George “‘plumped for” Foch, whom he 
considered a military genius. His detailed narrative is a powerful and con- 
vincing indictment, in spite of the unconcealed animosity toward Haig. In- 
cidentally, that enigmatic figure, Sir Henry Wilson, fares much better at the 
author's hands than might have been expected. 

Haig also shows up rather badly in his preparations for the German offen- 
sive. He did not believe in an offensive on a large scale, yet was reluctant to 
take over additional French front; when he did so, he allotted inadequate 
forces to the task and neglected the defenses. Mr. Lloyd George is explicit in 
exonerating Gough from responsibility for the disaster which overtook the 
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Fifth Army in the days following March 21. One may well ask why the prime 
minister did not replace Haig. The answer is that there was seemingly no one 
any better (after the war, he came to believe that the Australian, Sir John 
Monash, was the best British general) and that Haig had such powerful sup- 
porters at home that his removal could be considered only as a last desperate 
resort. Hence Mr. Lloyd George’s fervent support of Foch for commander-in- 
chief. The struggle between the prime minister and his military enemies came 
to a head in the famous Maurice debate; this not only established Lloyd 
George’s supremacy over the army but also sealed the doom of Asquith. 

Americans will not relish Mr. Lloyd George’s rather acrimonious treatment 
of General Pershing, who is represented as stubborn and unreasonable because 
he would not consent to the incorporation of American troops in the British 
and French armies. It is evident that Mr. Lloyd George, for all his fine politi- 
cal flair, did not or would not understand the political and national reasons 
which dictated the stand of the American general. If the Allied views had pre- 
vailed in March, there would probably have been no American army ready in 
September to play its part in the great concentric offensive which ended the 
war. Mr. Lloyd George criticizes, not unjustly, the organization of the Ameri- 
can army in France and at home but praises its valor in the field. 

Having been throughout the war a convinced ‘“‘Easterner,” Mr. Lloyd 
George delights in showing that the “dawn came in the East’’: “‘neither Ger- 
many nor Austria would have given in during 1918 had it not been for the 
overthrow of Bulgaria” (VI, 317; on the authority of Hindenburg, Ludendorff, 
and Kiihl). Yet as late as October 19, Haig attached little importance to the 
abandonment of Germany by her allies. No wonder the Welshman concludes 
that statesmen “‘showed too much caution in exerting their authority over the 
military leaders” (VI, 342); he notes in passing that no civilian rose above the 
rank of brigadier and that ‘‘brains came a bad fourth” in determining promo- 
tion. Mr. Lloyd George, who disclaims any “‘personal quarrel” with Robert- 
son and Haig, concludes with a dispassionate examination of Haig’s diaries, 
which appeared in extracts in Mr. Duff Cooper’s biography of the soldier, and 
the result is not flattering to Haig. A word should be added about the search- 
ing, yet friendly portrait of Clemenceau: “‘I have never transacted more im- 
portant public business with any man than with Georges Clemenceau, and I 
have never met any man during the course of my public life with whom I more 


enjoyed doing business” (V, 205). ik a 


University of Chicago 





Intervention, civil war and communism in Russia, A pril—December, 1918. Docu- 
ments and materials. Edited by James Bunyan. (‘Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations, the Johns Hopkins University.’’) Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. 594. $4.50. 

Pursuing the work started by the late Frank A. Golder in publishing docu- 
ments on Russian history, Mr. Bunyan presents a valuable companion volume 
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to The Bolshevik revolution, 1917-1918 (1935) in which he was associated as 
editor with H. H. Fisher. Much of the material contained in this volume 
comes from the famous collections of the Hoover War Library and, probably, 
only Mr. Bunyan’s departure from Stanford University prevented the ap- 
pearance of this work under its imprint. 

The volume covers the critical months of 1918, when everything seemed to 
indicate that the Soviet government, established in Moscow, had no chance 
to survive. Let us hope that Mr. Bunyan will continue his efforts and present 
documentary material covering the period from December, 1918, to Decem- 
ber, 1919, during which year the Bolsheviks won their victory because. of the 
inefficiency and inability of their opponents. 

The work contains material on a variety of subjects. Its eleven chapters 
deal with: Austro-German intervention; Allied intervention and the Czecho- 
slovaks; the Bolsheviks face intervention; anti-Bolshevik movements in Cen- 
tral Russia; the Cheka and the Red Army; the Eastern front; toward the 
Communist economic order; the Bolsheviks and the peasants; the constitution 
(of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic); education; and side- 
lights of the Russian scene. Mr. Bunyan has made a judicious choice of Rus- 
sian sources from both Bolshevik and anti-Bolshevik groups. It is a pity that 
in one particular instance he has preferred to use a less important to a more 
scientific study for the description of the murder at Ekaterinburg of the Rus- 
sian imperial family. A historian would certainly rely more on the study of 
Nicholas Sokolov, Enquéte judiciaire sur l'assassinat de la famille impériale 
russe (Paris, 1924), than on the impressionist story told by Pierre Gilliard. 
Incidentally, the scarcity of the material used to illustrate this most tragic if 
not most important event of the year is regrettable. 

It is satisfactory, however, to find solid documentation brought to prove 
the active participation of war prisoners, ‘‘chiefly Germans and Hungarians,” 
in the ranks of the Red army, a contention which has been consistently de- 
nied by pro-Soviet writers. Yet, in quoting an unimpeachable Soviet source, 
Mr. Bunyan finally establishes the truth: ‘‘According to the estimates of the 
Central Committee of War Prisoners, the war prisoners in the ranks of the 
Red Army before the German Revolution totalled fifty thousand. All of these 
were recommended by revolutionary organizations of war prisoners and fought 
on all internal fronts in Russia” (p. 96). 

All in all, the volume under review is a useful instrument for the study of 
Russian history; to those who do not possess the knowledge of the Russian 
language it will render invaluable service in making available to them perti- 
nent extracts from Russian sources, and to those who do know Russian it will 
save a considerable amount of valuable time by revealing sources for further 


study. 
Leon ip I. StRAKHOVSKY 


School of Foreign Service 
Georgetown University 
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A history of the art of war in the sixteenth century. By Str CHARLES OMAN. New York: 
Dutton, 1937. $6.00. 

The education of a Christian prince. By Destpertus Erasmus. Translated, with an 
introduction, by Lester K. Born. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 
Pp. 277. $3.75. 

Characters of the Reformation. By HitairE BELLoc. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1937. 
Pp. 342. $3.50. 

Nuovi studi sulla filosofia civile di G. B. Vico. Con documenti. By BENvENuTO Donati. 
(“Studi filosofici,”’ edited by Giovanni GENTILE. 2d ser., Vol. XIV.) Florence: 
Monnier, 1936. Pp. 629. L. 50. 

La nunziatura di Malta nell’archivio segreto della Sante Sede. By P. Faucone. Vol. I, 
L’eta di Gregorio XIII. Rome: Edizione dell’archivio storico di Malta, 1936. Pp. 
102. L. 20. 

The history of the popes from the close of the middle ages. By Lupwic FREIHERR VON 
Pastor. Translated and edited by Dom Ernest Grar. Vols. XXV-XXVI, Leo 
XI and Paul V, 1605-1621. London: Kegan Paul, 1937: 15s. each. 
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Dans les coulisses de l'histoire. By Dr. Capants. (‘“(Euvres du Docteur Cabanés,’’ 2d 
ser.) Paris: Michel, 1937. Pp. 384. Fr. 20. 
Bizarre details of the practice of medicine in the seventeenth century. 


Katholische Kirche und Kultur in der Barockzeit. By Gustav ScuNUrer. Paderborn: 
Schéningh, 1937. Pp. xvi+804. Rm. 12.50. 


Eleonore d’ Olbreuse, Herzogin von Braunschweig-Liineburg-Celle, die Grossmutter Europas. 
By Luise Maree. (“Frauen der Geschichte.”’) Hamburg: Hoffmann & Campe, 
1936. Pp. 160. Rm. 2.80. 

The mother-in-law of George I of England. 


The glittering century. By Purturps Russeiy. New York: Scribner's, 1936. Pp. 326. 
$3.50. 

Mr. Russell's book is obviously meant for the general public and not for the histori- 
ans. Finding the eighteenth century “very like our own,” he has striven, with some suc- 
cess, to write a chronicle stressing the ideas, attitudes, vices, and follies of eighteenth- 
century personages, most of them highly placed, beginning with Louis XIV and ending 
with Talleyrand. He regards the French Revolution as the event “for which the entire 
century, in France, was a preparation.” In England it determined “the manners and 
morals of the entire century that followed,” though “the lesson of the American revolt” 
and the Industrial Revolution also played a part. “Until the Louisiana Purchase . . . . 
the United States were a part of Europe.” Hence he devotes most of his attention to 
Great Britain, France, and America, where the salient events of the eighteenth century 
took place. 

His complaint that the historians, “pre-occupied with kings, dynasties, and battles,” 
have not much helped him, so that he has had to seek a balance for them in the 
“gossips,” like Saint-Simon, would indicate that Mr. Russell is not an avid reader of 
recent historical monographs, or aware of the much discussed “new history.” But 
his purpose was to entertain, and incidentally instruct, the general public. Most 
monographs and too much of the “new history” are instructive only to the specialist in 
a given field, and not entertaining even to him. If such popularizers of history as Mr. 
Russell adopt, as he has done, the conventional nineteenth-century view of the eight- 
eenth century, it is perhaps partly the fault of the twentieth-century specialists who 
fail to be as readable as Macaulay and Michelet. His perception of a similarity of tone 
and of mood between the “glittering century” and our own, and his judiciously chosen 
brief list of suggested books for further study promise a more modern and less conven- 
tional treatment of the main trends of the period than Mr. Russell has given us. His 
book is, however, written in an easy and lively style, well printed and illustrated. 


PENFIELD RoBERTS 


Captain Kidd and his skeleton islands. By Haroip T. Witkins. New York: Liveright, 
1937. Pp. 411. $3.00. 


Le voyage de Laperouse sur les cétes de U Alaska et de la Californie (1786). Edited by Gii- 
BERT CHINARD. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. $3.00. 

Histoire de Amérique espagnole. By Huco D. Barsacexata. Paris: Armand Colin, 
1936. Pp. 323. Fr. 28. 


This work from the pen of a prominent Uruguayan historian and journalist is little 
more than an elementary handbook. Half of it is devoted to the discovery, the native 
races of America, the conquest, and the colonization. The story of the independence 
movement occupies some thirty-seven pages, leaving only a little more than a hundred 
pages for the survey of the national period of twenty republics, including Haiti, which 
can hardly be described as Spanish. Within this space there was room merely for brief 
mention of most of the chief executives, some of them being relegated to the footnotes 
and others occupying from a few sentences to two or three paragraphs. This portion of 
the work is therefore mainly political history, with the diplomatic phases of politics 
largely neglected; economic, social, and cultural matters are given scant attention, al- 
though some percentages of racial composition—and these of doubtful accuracy—are 
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presented. The bibliography, which occupies five pages, is confined to works in Spanish 
and French. The writings of scholars of England and the United States are not included 
unless they have been translated into one or the other of these languages, which means 
that Dr. Barbagelata has failed to avail himself of many of the best works that have ap- 
peared in the field since the opening of the present century. 
J. Frep Rippy 


EUROPE SINCE 1789 


Die amerikanischen Revolutionsideale in ihrem Verhiiltnis zu den europdischen untersucht 
an Thomas Jefferson. By Orto Vosster. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1937. Pp. 201. Rm. 
7.50. 

Der Nationalgedanke von Rousseau bis Ranke. By Orro Vosster. Munich: Olden- 
bourg, 1937. Pp. 187. Rm. 5.50. 

A history of peaceful change in the modern world. By C. R. M. F. Cruttwe.i. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1937. $3.00. 

Politik und Kriegfiihrung in der neueren Geschichte. By PAUL SCHMITTHENNER. Ham- 
burg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt. 1937. Pp. 316. Rm. 6.80. 

The Wynne diaries. Edited by ANNE FremANTLE. Vol. II, 1794-1798. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. xx+274. $4.00. 

This is the second volume of the Wynne diaries, carrying the reader from October 8, 
1794, to May 31, 1798. It contains the account of Betsey’s courtship by Captain Fre- 
mantle, her marriage, and the birth of her first child. The courtship was a whirlwind 
affair. The first entry regarding her future husband is of June 24, 1796, when Betsey 
remarks, “How kind and amiable Captain Fremantle is. He pleases me more than any 
man I have yet seen. Not handsome but there is something pleasing in his countenance 
and his fiery black eyes are captivating.”’ Despite the absence of the gallant captain 
and his ship, the “Inconstant’’ (a misnomer, if ever there was one), from July 14 to 
November 30 and from December 13 to 24, on January 11, 1797, he “spoke to Papa’”’; 
and two days later they were married at Lady Hamilton’s in Napies, the bride being 
then eighteen. Outside of this, the diaries are filled with the usual petty gossip about 
people and social affairs. There are even fewer allusions to world-events than in the 
first volume. Though the Italian campaign is taking place, there is no reference to 
Napoleon, except the capture of a ship containing the furniture “‘of a house belonging to 
a brother of Buona Parte” and news from Rome in January, 1798, that ‘‘Buonaparte has 
left it, vowing revenge to that poor city.” In Verona, March 22, 1796, the girls are pre- 
sented to Louis XVIII. “The Duke of Villquier was so kind as to procure us the pleas- 
ure of seeing the french king as he does not receive women he managed us an interview 
in the garden where we were to meet him perchance... . . He was alone walked very 
quick and stopped to speak to us. He was very kind and amiable for us all after having 
said something civil to all of us he proceeded his walk. He is tall but very fat. A fine 
figure beautiful features and goodness, kindness and affability printed in his face. We 
went to see his house, a miserable poor small house who ever could think it to be the 
habitation of a King.”’ It may be noted that Betsey does not like Hamlet, “‘as there is 
many horrid things in it of the greatest cruelty” and that she has a visit from the Mlles 
d’Aumonts which bores her “‘as those frogs talk all three at a time and make a sad 


noise.” 
EvuGeEneE N. Curtis 


The diplomatic history of Europe 1814-1914 (in Greek). By S. T. LasKaris. Athens: 
Xenos, 1936. Pp. 371. Dr. 250. 

The romantic age. Europe in the early nineteenth century. By R. B. Mowat. London: 
Harrap, 1937. 6s. 

Comisién de Bernardino Rivadavia ante Espafia y otras potencias de Europa (1814-1820). 
With an introduction by Emitio RavieNanl, director del Instituto des Investiga- 
ciones Histéricas. 2 vols. (‘“‘Documentos par la historia Argentina,’ Vols. XXI, 
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XXII.) Buenos Aires: Imprenta de la universidad, 1933, 1936. Pp. xlix+498; 

ix +498. 

The editor of these documents, one of Argentina’s outstanding historians, is a master 
in the art of arrangement and annotation; and his introduction is a model for interpreta- 
tion and clarity. The volumes contain a portrait of Rivadavia, one of the founders of 
the Argentine nation, numerous facsimiles of his handwriting, and are printed on ex- 
cellent paper. The importance of the work, in fact, is derived primarily from its bio- 
graphical implications. The correspondence shows that Rivadavia was patient, per- 
sistent, frugal, astute, and patriotic—traits which were to elevate him later to the presi- 
dency of the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata and enable him to leave his mark as a 
liberal and progressive statesman. His diplomatic mission, and that of two or three 
other agents whose correspondence is included in his collection, accomplished almost 
nothing. Their efforts to enter into negotiations with the governments of England, 
Spain, France, Russia, and Austria were, for the most part, unsuccessful. Their reports 
on the European situation, based, in the main, upon unreliable sources, are of compara- 
tively little worth to the historian, although their instructions are significant because 
they reveal the terms which the Buenos Aires government would have been willing to 
accept as the condition of peace with the mother-country. Among the terms suggested 
at one time or another were: local self-government within the Spanish empire, the pur- 
chase of recognition as an independent state, and a constitutional monarchy under a 
European prince. 

J. Frep Rippy 


Liszt et ses enfants, Blandine, Cosima, et Daniel. D’aprés une correspondance inédite 
avec la Princesse Marie Sayn-Wittgenstein. By Ropert Bory. Paris: Corréa, 1936. 
Pp. 231. Fr. 15. 

Leo XIII and our times. By RéiNé FUL6P-MitieR. New York: Longmans, 1937. Pp. 
202. $2.50. 

Peary. By Wiitu1am Hersert Hosss. London: Macmillan, 1937. 25s. 

Le pére de V'aviation. Clément Adler, sa vie, son euvre. By G. p—E Mantut. Toulouse: 
Editions Privat, 1936. Pp. 368. Fr. 20. 

Geschichte der Luftwaffe. Eine kurze Darstellung der Entwicklung des 3. Wehrmachtsteils. 
By Hitmer Fremerr von BtLow. With an introduction by Reicn’s Arg MINISTER 
Goérina. Frankfort: Diesterweg, 1936. Pp. vii+189. Rm. 4.80. 

Damien the leper. By Joun Farrow. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1937. Pp. 272. 
$2.50. 

The life of the Catholic priest among the lepers of Molokai Island. 


Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. By Maurice N&pDONCELLE. Translated by MarJorie 
VerNon. London: Longmans, 1937. 8s. 6d. 

One of the distinguished philosophers of our time. 

Politik des 20. Jahrhunderts. Weltgeschichte 1901 bis 1936. By A. Bucxrets. Niirn- 
berg: Panorama, 1936. Pp. 787. Rm. 18. 

The quest for empire. An introduction to the study of contemporary expansionist policy 
of Japan, Italy and Germany. By Maumup Hvusarn. Dacca, India: The author, 
1937. Pp. 238. 48. 6d. 

This book is exactly what the title indicates. It is not a book for the expert or the 
extremely well-informed on the subject, but it is a book with which to initiate the stu- 
dent into the study of contemporary imperialism. Simply written, it gives aclear explana- 
tion of the forces which have driven Japan, Italy, and Germany into their present world- 
policies. The subject could receive no fairer treatment than it does at the hands of this 
Indian gentleman, whose country has experienced modern imperialism in all its mani- 
festations. Although not documented and footnoted in accordance with scholarly 
standards, the book is well worth the while of those seeking an elementary book in this 


field. 
WiiuraMm H. Cates 
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PRE-WAR DIPLOMACY 


Vorkriegs Imperialismas. Die soziologischen Grundlagen der Aussenpolitik européiischer 
Grossmichte bis 1914. By WotrGanc HaLiGarteN. Paris: Editions du Carrefour, 
1935. Pp. 364. 

Imperialism has come to be quite generally recognized as a political phenomenon 
associated with that era of international relations in which capitalism and nationalism 
are potent elements influencing foreign policy. In like manner it is generally accepted 
that the foreign policy of any country is the outgrowth of the forces of social organiza- 
tion which are found within each state. However, adequate materials from case his- 
tories of particular nations to explain the real motivation back, of many important im- 
perial ventures are still lacking. As a contribution to our knowledge on the policies of 
imperialism, Wolfgang Hallgarten has studied the “sociological foundations” of the 
foreign policies of England, France, and Germany prior to 1914. The present volume 
is a portion of the results of his researches, and aims to suggest only the main lines of his 
conclusions. To speak of this volume as a study of the “sociological foundations” of 
foreign policy seems to this reviewer an overstatement of its scope. It is clearly con- 
cerned with only particular economic interests that have exerted pressure upon govern- 
ments. In its attempt to find the cause for imperial ventures in the dominance of cer- 
tain large economic pressures, such as “industrial capital’? and ‘“‘finance capital,’’ it 
fails to take into account less imposing, though perhaps more relevant, imponderables. 
The book is suggestive in its broad sketches of the main currents in economic organiza- 
tion between the seventeenth and twentieth centuries, but it fails to present adequate 
supporting data and loses in effectiveness by the oversimplification of the policy-forming 
process in government. 

The chapters on English and French imperialism suffer most from the defects men- 
tioned above. Though still lacking documentation, the sections on German imperialism 
present interesting sidelights on the forces at work in Germany from 1870 to 1914. 
Here the chief concern of the author is again to show the influence on foreign policy 
exerted by those economic pressure groups which represent the vast accumulation of 
capital characteristic of a capitalist-industrial society. The sympathies of these groups 
are both national and international and often transcend loyalties to mere nation-states. 
This results, on occasions, in the short-circuiting of national policies. The materials 
drawn upon are familiar to students of pre-war diplomatic documents and of special 
studies of imperialism. However, the pattern woven by Hallgarten of capitalist-indus- 
trial interests influencing the course of German foreign policy from the First Reich to 
the birth of the Third (as suggested in his concluding ‘‘Ausblick’’) is one generally 
omitted from treatises on the foreign policy of Germany. Though it may be biased and 
in many respects inadequate, the story does throw additional light both on the influence 
of capitalism upon imperialism and on some of the forces which determine foreign 
policies. 
Wa ter H. C. Laves 
England und Deutschland in der Zeit des Uberganges vom Manchestertum zum Imperi- 

alismus 1871-1876. By Kurt Merne. (“Historische Studien,” No. 306.) Berlin: 


Ebering, 1937. Pp. 218. Rm. 8.40. 

Bismarcks russische Politik vom deutsch-franzisischen Kriege bis zum deutsch-isterreich- 
ischen Biindnis, 1870-1879. By Cart Messerscumipt. Wiirzburg: Richard Mayr, 
1936. Pp. 90. 

Contribution a l'histoire de la mission Marchand. By Henri Bosicnon. (“Collection 
des colonies.”’) Paris: Charles-Lavauzelle, 1937. Pp. 90. Fr. 6. 

Vie du général Marchand. By Jacques DeLeBecqueE. (‘Le rayon d’histoire.”) Paris: 
Hachette, 1936. Fr. 15. 

Paul Cambon 1843-1924, ambassadeur de France. By Un Dipvomate. Paris: Plon, 
1937. Pp. 382. Fr. 40. 

Histoire diplomatique du Maroc (1900-1912). By Monammep-Omar Ext-Hasovt. Paris: 
Maisonneuve, 1937. Pp. 236. Fr. 15. 
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Die Deutschlandideologie der Franzosen. Ihre geistigen und geschichtlichen Grundlagen. 
By Orro EnNcEtmaYeERr. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1937. Pp. 142. Rm. 6. 
Schlieffen, Mann und Idee. By Eucen Bircuer and Water Rope. Zurich: Nauck, 
1937. Pp. 240. 

Germany and Morocco before 1905. By Francis Torrance Wiiuiamson. (“Johns Hop- 
kins University studies in history and political science,” Ser. LV, No. 1). Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. 210. $2.00. 


The author of this short volume states his aim in the preface: “The object of this 
essay .... is to show the connection, or lack of connection, between ideas, interests, 
and policy in the relations of Germany with Morocco. It describes the environment out 
of which these ideas and interests grew, and attempts to trace their growth through the 
various stages of the political development of Germany” (p. 9). The conclusions which 
Mr. Willlamson reaches do not vary much from those already accepted; but he has ex- 
plored and summarized a vast amount of material which is usually neglected by histori- 
ans of imperialism. His work reaches the highest standard of documentation by litera- 
ture in English, German, French, and Spanish; and, except for frequent repetitions of 
thought, it has the rare merit of being well written and interesting. 

The weakness of the book lies in the method of treatment. The author realized 
that his main difficulty was of this sort; but in spite of his efforts, he did not succeed in 
overcoming it. The chapters in which he gives a history of German exploration in, and 
commercial and diplomatic relations with, Morocco are useful; but they are included 
without regard to the degree of influence which these chronological facts exercised upon 
the German people at the time at which Morocco became historically important to it. 
His detailed account of the actual German material interests in Morocco is decidedly of 
value without, however, establishing “the connection, or lack of connection, between 
ideas, interests, and policy in the relations of Germany with Morocco.” Chapter i, on 
“Morocco and the Moroccan problem,” and chapter iii, on “Imperial Germany,” cost 
the author an enormous amount of work without any benefit to the reader at all ac- 
quainted with these subjects and without adequate reward, I suspect, to the author. 
Instead of chapter i, he might have analyzed the reaction of the German public to 
Morocco in or about 1905; and for chapter iii he might have substituted an analysis 
of imperialistic ideology in Germany in 1905 with special reference to Morocco. There- 
by the parts would have been integrated; the understanding of the problems would have 
been deepened. The author might well have used Eckart Kehr’s method, and it is un- 
fortunate that he completed his work just before the publication of the books by Alfred 
Vagts and Wolfgang Hallgarten. 

EuGENE N. ANDERSON 


Die Militérbevollmichtigten am Zarenhoff, 1904-1914. By Gustav Grar von Lamss- 
porFF. Berlin: Schlieffen Verlag, 1937. Pp. 411. Rm. 10.50. 
The personal representatives of the German Emperor at the court of Nicholas II. 


Le traité de Bjoerkoé (1905). Un essai dalliance de l Allemagne, la Russie et la France. 

By J.-P. Remacn. Paris: Alcan, 1935. Pp. 204. Fr. 12. 

The chief features of the treaty of Bjérké of July 24, 1905, have been common prop- 
erty for many years. The only variations of opinion that still remain are related to the 
circumstances out of which the treaty rose and which rose out of the treaty. This popu- 
larly written book describes faithfully, if not profoundly, the actual efforts made during 
1904 and 1905 to create a continental alliance of Germany, Russia, and France, with the 
former the real beneficiary, directed primarily against Great Britain. The preliminary 
treaty and the consolation coaling agreement of 1904, the dramatically successful meet- 
ing of the German emperor and the Russian tsar in the bight of Bjérké, with the re- 
sultant treaty, are all here. The subsequent threefold counterattack by the Russians 
to render the signed treaty inoperative on the basis of the impossibility of securing 
French adhesion and the asserted incompatibility of this treaty with the prior Franco- 
Russian alliance was a congenial theme for the author to accept and defend. A too 
superficial introduction, however, does not always judiciously explain the reasons for 
attempting to make this treaty. A still slighter conclusion attributes a too generous 
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importance to this effort in forcing the completion of the Triple Entente, which facili- 
tated the coming of war in 1914, which resulted in the loss of the predominant position 
of Europe in the affairs of the world. The academician will find no substantiating foot- 
notes, an inadequate bibliographical summary, and an annoying use of the rhetorical 
question to infer what no one would dare to say in a declarative statement. No incident 
in recent diplomatic history offers the opportunity for so much amusing character 

analysis or buffoonery. The author let none of these chances escape; yet Nicholas II 

is portrayed with an exaggeration of that dumb meekness which should have inherited 

the earth, and seemingly no stock is taken in William’s later pathetic assertion to Sir 

Frank Lascelles: “Ich bin doch kein biser Mensch.” Union Pacific has become a suc- 

cessful ballet. Besides the reliable history, there is enough else in this book to form the 

basis for the libretto of a comic opera Bjérkd. 
Rogers P. CuurcuiLy 

La politique extérieure de l Allemagne 1870-1914. Documents officiel publiés par le min- 
istére allemand des affaires étrangéres. Vol. XXVII, 9 July—2 December 1905. Vol. 
XXVIII, 2 December 1905—31 March 1906. Paris: Costes, 1937. Fr. 80. each. 

L’ Italia alla vigilia della guerra. La politica estera di Tommaso Tittoni. By F. Tommasint1. 
Vol. III. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1937. Pp. 540. L. 32. 

Der englische Botschafter Sir George Buchanan und seine Stellung zu Deutschland. By 
AMALIE DenGLER. (“Historische Studien,” No. 309.) Berlin: Ebering, 1937. Pp. 
122. Rm. 5. 

THE GREAT WAR 


De Wereldoorlog, 1914-1918. By W. H. C. Boettaarp. Edited by Capt. G. ScHNITLER. 
With a foreword by Genera C. J. Snisypers. The Hague: Maatschappij, 1936. 
Pp. 398. 

Strategie des Weltkrieges. By Ertcu Orto VOLKMANN. (“Meyers kleine Handbiicher,” 
Vol. IV.) Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut, 1937. Pp. 151. Rm. 2.60. 

Dolgovremyenniya fortifikatsionniye formy k nachalu vo vermya imperialisticheskoy voyny - 
1914-1918 g. g. [The permanent fortifications at the beginning and during the time 
of the imperialist war 1914-1918]. By V. V. Yakoviev and N. I. Cumaxkov. Mos- 
cow: Akademiya RKKA, 1936. Pp. 79. 

Razvitiye metodov operatsii povodnykh lodok v voynu 1914-1918 g. g. na osnovnykl morskikh 
teateakh [The development of the methods of operation of submarines in the war 
1914-1918 on the principal maritime fronts]. By A. Stany. Moscow: Voyennoye 
gosizdatelstvo, 1936. Pp. 215. 

Mosaique de guerre, 1914-1918. By Louis Gorremans. Anvers: Buschmann, 1936. 
Pp. 169. Fr. 15. 

De Macon a Nancy par le front de Belgique, 1914-1919. By L. Lignter. Paris: Figuiére, 
1936. Pp. 126. 

La bataille de Charleroi, aotit 1914. By Grorces Gay. (‘““Mémoires, études et documents 
pour servir a l’histoire de la guerre mondiale.”’) Paris: Payot, 1937. Pp. 400. 
Fr. 36. 

La bataille de la Somme en 1916. By Grorces Grrarp. Paris: Charles-Lavauzelle, 
1937. Pp. 168. Fr. 10. 

La butte de Vauquois. By Capt. R. pg Fertet. (“Mémoires, études et documents pour 
servir 4 l'histoire de la guerre mondiale.”) Paris: Payot, 1937. Pp. 224. Fr. 18. 
Diables rouges, diables bleus 4 1 Hartmannswillerkopf. By Pierre Marteux. (‘‘Mé- 
moires, études et documents pour servir 4 histoire de la guerre mondiale.”’) Paris: 

Payot, 1937. Pp. 224. Fr. 24. 
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Les Croix de guerre. By CuristiAN Froc&. Paris: Librairie de France, 1936. Fr. 
150. 
A history of the activities in the Great War of the recipients of the Croix de guerre. 


Chronique de la grande guerre. By Maurice Barres. Vol. X, 1 juillet-—1 décembre 1917; 
Vol. XI, 1 décembre 1917—23 avril 1918. Paris: Plon, 1937. Fr. 15., 20. 

Maurice Barrés und die Rheinfrage. By Jonannes Epert. Greifswald: Dallmeyer, 
1936. Pp. 70. Rm. 2. 

Hindenburg und Ludendorff als Feldherren. By Hanst von JAEFTEN. Berlin: Mittler, 
1937. Pp. 58. 

““Dirne Kriegsgeschichte” vor dem Gericht des Weltkrieges. Zum Feldzuge in Siid-Polen 
Anfang Oktober 1914. By Erica Lupenporrr. Munich: Ludendorffs Verlag, 1936. 
Pp. 38. 

Statistik (Truppen, Kriegswirtschaft, Waffen, Fahrzeuge, Kriegsbote u. a.) und Verluste der 
Wiirttemberger im Weltkrieg 1914-1918. By ArtHuR von HALDENWANG. Stuttgart: 
Bergers, 1936. Pp. 128. 

Somme. By Hans HenninG, FRetmeERR von Grote. (“Das Heldenlied des Welt- 
krieges,” Vol. II.) Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlags-Anstalt, 1937. Pp. 174. Rm. 
5.80. 

Die deutschen Feld- und Schiitzengrabenzeitungen des Weltkrieges. By Karu Kurtn. 
(‘‘Wesen und Wirkungen der Publizistik,” Vol. VIII.) Leipzig: Noske, 1937. Pp. 
254. Rm. 10.50. 

1914-1918. Briefe und Tagebuchblitter eines Frontoffiziers. By WALTER Meas. Radolf- 
zell: Heim-Verlag Dressler, 1937. Pp. 135. Rm. 2.50. 

Bayer und Weltkrieg im Spiegel von Kriegsblittern. Eine zeitungswissenschaftliche und 
psychologische Studie. By Hanns WiepMann. (“‘Zeitung und Leben,” Vol. XXXVI.) 
Munich: Zeitungswissenschaftliche Vereinigung, 1937. Pp. 121. Rm. 3. 

Deutsche Kriegsteztilwirtschaft. By Orro Speruicn. Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlag, 
1936. Pp. 80. 

Weltkrieg und Propaganda. By HERMANN WANDERSCHECK. Berlin: Mittler, 1936. Pp. 
260. Rm. 6. 

“The present study describes the English war propoganda from the beginning of the 
Great War to the outbreak of the November 1918 revolution in Germany.” Under this 
more narrow meaning the author has done a very interesting job in studying war propa- 
ganda from 1914 to 1918. He divides his work almost exactly into two halves, the first 
one covering British propaganda organization and work before Lord Northcliffe entered 
the ministry of information, and the second covering the period afterward. Among other 
interesting aspects of the book are the author’s demonstration of the genetic connection 
between the propaganda of the Great War and the contemporaneous developments 
under such a man as Goebbels; the comparison between the British and the French 
wartime propaganda systems; the useful account of the varied methods of distribution 
of propaganda as worked out by Wellington House from 1914 onward; the excellent 
summary of the private organizations auxiliary to the official organization; and a good 
sketch of the life and efforts of Lord Northcliffe. There are satisfactory accounts of the 
evolution of Wellington House from Masterman’s organization of 1914 to the mighty 
ministry of 1918, and fine summaries of the Allied propaganda against German kultur, 
the Hohenzollerns, atrocities, and “front-line” activities. Rather surprising, however, 
in view of the intensiveness of the author’s study, is his failure to use Ivor Nicholson’s 
most important article on Wellington House in Cornhill magazine for May, 1931, and his 
ignoring of Charteris’ valuable book, At G. H. Q. Both of these are indispensable for an 
adequate understanding of British war propaganda. Even more regrettable, perhaps, 
is the author’s failure to use E. D. Adams’ important Analysis of the Hoover War Li- 
brary with its significant information on Wellington House. The list of the materials 
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put out by Wellington House, published as a bibliographical appendix, is far from com- 

plete, especially in the matter of official documents. In short, Wanderscheck’s book is 

a most useful study of the subject of British war propaganda; but it cannot be regarded 

as being definitive. 

J. DuANE Squires 

The war office at war. By Str Sam Fay. London: Hutchinson, 1937. Pp. 288. 18s. 
Primarily concerned with the movement of troops, war supplies, hospital ships, and 

ambulance trains while the author was the civilian director of movements at the war 

office from late in 1916 to the close of the war. 

History of the great war. Compiled by Brigapier-GENERAL Sir James E. Epwarps. 
Military operations: France and Belgium, 1918. Vol. 11, March-April: Continuation 
of the German offensives. Maps and sketches compiled by Major A. F. BEcke. 
London: Macmillan, 1937. 12s. 6d. Maps, 5s. 6d. 

America and the world war. By SamuEL TayLor Moore. New York: Greenberg, 1937. 
Pp. 309. $2.75. 

Contact. By CuarLtes CopMan. Boston: Little, Brown, 1937. Pp. 248. $2.00. 

The story of an American airman’s adventures during the Great War. 

L’ Italia nella guerra mondiale. By Lutct SkGato. 4 vols. 2d rev. ed. Milan: Vallardi, 
1935. 

Provital. Approvvigionamenti alimentari d'Italia durante la grande guerra, 1914-1918. 
By V. Grurrripa and G. Prerra. Padova: Cedam, 1936. Pp. 395. 

L’esercito italiano nella grande guerra (1915-1918). Vol. III, Le operazioni del 1916 
(maggioluglio 1916). Roma: Istituto poligrafico dello stato, 1936. Pp. 334. L. 25. 

La campagna del 1916. La sorpresa di Asiago e quella di Gorizia. Saggio critico sulla 
nostra guerra. By Roperto BenctvENGA. Roma: Madre di Dio, 1935. Pp. 320. 

La bataille de Caporetto. By Cou. Conquet. Paris: Plon, 1936. Pp. 320. Fr. 36. 

Le ultime camicie rosse. By Uco Cappuccino. Rome: Casa del libro, 1936. Pp. 218. 
L. 12. 

Feldgrau iiber Serbien. Mit Mackensen anno 15 iiber der Donau. Die Erlebnisse einer 
Kampfgemeinschaft im Grossen Krieg. By Fritz Gtntner. Saarbriicken: Saar- 
briicker Druckerei und Verlag, 1937. Pp. 201. Rm. 1.90. 

Izpitaniyata v voinata 1915-1918. By ALEXANDER GirGINov. Sofia. The author, 1936. 
Pp. 359. 

Bulgaria’s participation in the war told by a former minister of the interior. 
Lawrence: the last crusade. By SELDEN RopMan. New York: Viking Press, 1937. $2.50. 
Remembering Kut. ‘Lest we forget.” By Dortna L. Neave. London: Barker, 1937. 

Pp. 330. 12s. 6d. 

Especially concerned with the fate of the garrison after the siege and surrender of 
Kut-el-Amara. 

Mesopotamia; the last phase. By A. H. Burne. London: Gale & Polden, 1937. Pp. 
136. 5s. 

Steel chariots in the desert. By S. C. Rotis. London: Cape, 1937. 10s. 6d. 

Account of an armored-car driver in Libya with the Duke of Westminster and in 
Arabia with T. E. Lawrence. : 
Taking Tanganyika. Experiences of an intelligence officer, 1914-1918. By CuristoPHER J. 

TuHornuiLi. London: Stanley Paul, 1937. 12s. 6d. 

Kameruns Kampf 1914/16. Unter Benutzung von bisher unveréffentlichten Kriegstage- 
biichern, Tatigkeits- und Gefechtsberichten und Beigabe. Edited by Ericu StupEntT. 
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With an introduction by the last governor of Kamerun, Dr. Epermater. (“Deutsche 
Tat im Weltkrieg 1914/1918,” Vol. XXII.) Berlin: Bernard & Graefe, 1987. Pp. 
343. Rm. 6.50. 

Dusk of empire. The decline of Europe and the rise of the United States, as observed by a 
foreign correspondent in a quarter century of service. By WyTHe WiLiiams. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1937. Pp. xix+325. $3.00. 


This is the latest of the recent crop of journalist’s reminiscences and interpretations. 
It is the product of the twenty-five years experience of Wythe Williams as newspaper 
correspondent in Europe, serving the New York World, the New York Times, the North- 
cliffe press in England, and latterly the Philadelphia Public Ledger and the Saturday 
Evening Post. It is compact with vivid and dramatic personal experiences, startling 
revelations, and lavish of interpretation of the true meaning of world-history in the last 
quarter-century. If the book were published frankly as entertainment, it could be rec- 
ommended without reserve to those who like their E. Philips Oppenheim straight. If 
it encounters the strictures of historians, it is only because it pretends to be something 
that it is not, a profound and penetrating commentary on international politics. Mr. 
Williams is vivid and amusing, and he is trenchant; but he is also oracular and prophetic, 
and therefore challenging. In at least one instance he has re-written history in the face 
of evidence and the experts. General Nivelle’s great offensive of April, 1917, admittedly 
gained ground and used up enemy strength at a cost that compared favorably with earli- 
er offensives by the Allies. It was intended, however, to break through the German line 
and to win the war at a stroke. It was persisted in after Nivelle knew the German army 
was informed of every detail of his intentions, and long after its main purpose had noto- 
riously failed. It produced mutiny in the French army, and it was stopped by order of 
the French war minister. But Mr. Williams knows better. On the very day the offen- 
sive was stopped, it seems, the Germans were prepared to retire to the Meuse. ““The 
end of the German invasion of France seemed at hand.” Political interference born of 
professional jealousies and amateur panics prevented a victory that was all but com- 
plete. He knows, because Nivelle told him so and because later both Clemenceau and 
General Mangin agreed that Nivelle told the truth. The impressive array of evidence 
and authority to the contrary merely excites his contempt. “Military experts often 
since the war have wanted to argue with me concerning my facts covering this battle. 
I have succeeded in silencing them all... .. “a 

In the same pontifical manner Mr. Williams admires Colonel House as one of the 
few American diplomatists who could cope with the wiles of old-world diplomatists. 
If Wilson had only stayed home and House had negotiated the Treaty of Versailles, all 
would have been well. Anyone conversant with the records of the peace conference 
knows the extent to which House, for the sake of a speedy peace, was prepared to sacri- 
fice Wilson’s principles. Mr. Williams’ prescription for New World leadership—the de- 
cline of Europe and the opportunity for world-leadership offered the United States is 
the somewhat pretentious theme of the book—is that proposed by Colonel House to 
Wilson in 1912 and to Roosevelt in 1937. Let the United States adopt universal mili- 
tary training—Swiss model—and, panoplied in unparalleled military and naval 
strength, bid the world keep the peace. 

Pau BrrpsaLi 


Policies and opinions at Paris, 1919, Wilsonian diplomacy, the Versailles Peace and French 
opinion. By G. Bernarp Nos g, professor of political science, Reed College. New 
York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 465. $3.50. 


The study of public opinion in the history of modern times is at once necessary, la- 
borious, and impossible. Dr. Noble, whose acquaintance with the subject dates back 
to his part in the Paris peace conference as a reader of the French press for the American 
delegation, has done all that it is humanly possible to do in bringing into comfortable 
compass, with well-chosen illustrative quotations, the account of the reaction of the 
French press to the peace treaty with Germany while it was in the making. In general 
his conclusions, based on close and ample study of newspaper files, bear out what has 
been generally understood, namely, that French opinion was far more nationalist than 
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the treaty, and that the socialists, who tried to capture Wilson as a party emblem, did 

not represent the majority at any time. 

Mr. Noble shows that the beginning of the anti-Wilson press preceded the Armistice, 
and that at no time was the press unanimously cordial toward the president. The issues 
that first loomed largest in the public mind were the refusal of Wilson to visit the devas- 
tated areas, the precedence given to the League of Nations over the settlement with 
Germany, and the conflict, real or imagined, between the “idealism” of the president 
and the “realism” of Clemenceau. Despite the secrecy of the conference proceedings, 
leakages were sufficient to keep the press within shouting distance of the issues, and 
more leakages would only have increased the tensions. It is unfortunate that the manu- 
script was completed too early to take advantage of Berger and Allard, Les dessous du 
traité de Versailles, which gives an intimate account of the working of the French politi- 
cal censorship. Mr. Noble tells of the publication of the anti-Wilson articles sent over 
the Atlantic by Welliver, American correspondent of the Echo de Paris; Berger tells 
how many went into the censor’s wastebasket, leaving the newspaper to pay the cable 
charges. 

Rosert C. BINKLEY 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Erzherzog Marimilian der Deutschmeister, Regent von Tirol. By Joser Hirn. Vol. I, 
Part I. Innsbruck: Vereinsbuchhandlung und Buchdruckerei, 1936. Pp. 354. 
Rm. 6. 

The first volume was published in 1915. 

Le cardinal Pazmany 1570-1637. By J. Kornis. Paris: Belles lettres, 1937. Fr. 15. 

Maria Theresa. The last conservative. By Constance Lity Morris. New York: 
Knopf, 1937. Pp. 375. $3.50. 

Zum Gedenken der 1837 von Tirol eingewanderten evangelischen Zillertaler und die Ur- 
sachen zur Auswanderung. By Hugo Marscuner. Schmiedeberg: Kah, 1937. Pp. 
172. Rm. 2.50. 

Quellen zur deutschen Politik Osterreichs 1859-1866. By Heinricn RitTEr VoN SRBIK in 
collaboration with Oskar Scumip. Vol. IV, Marz 1864 bis August 1865. (‘“‘Deutsche 
Geschichtsquellen des 19. Jahrhunderts,” Vol. XXXII.) Oldenbourg: Stalling, 
1937. Pp. xiii+834. Rm. 52. 

The doom of the Hapsburgs. By WickHAm Streep. London: Arrowsmith, 1937. 2s. 6d. 
The Lewis Fry memorial lectures delivered at Bristol University, 1936. 

Je devais étre impératrice. Mémoires de la derniére princesse héritiére d’ Autriche-Hongrie. 
By Princesse STEPHANIE DE BELGIQUE. Brussels: Dewit, 1937. Pp. 222. Fr. 60. 

Hungarian background. By ApAM DE Hecepi's. London: Hamilton, 1937. 10s. 6d. 

Polititka povijest Hrvatske |The political history of Croatia]. By Jostp Horvat. With 
an introduction by Dr. Ferpo Sisi¢. Zagreb: “Binoza-svjetski pisci,”’ 1936. Pp. 
527. 

FRANCE 

Bibliographie zur politischen Geschichte Frankreichs in der Vorkriegzeit und im Welt- 
krieg. Foreword by Erter. (“Bibliographische Vierteljahreshefte der Weltkriegs- 
biicherei,”” Nos. 11/12.) Stuttgart: Weltkriegsbiicherei, 1937. Pp. 91. Rm. 3. 

Masters of French literature. By Horatio Smitu. New York: Scribner, 1937. Pp. 332. 
$1.60. 

Histoire littéraire de la France. Edited by MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. Vol. 
XXXVI, Fase. I. Paris: Klincksieck, 1937. Fr. 100. 

Histoire de’ Orléanais. By R. Crozer. (“Vieilles provinces de France.) Paris: Boivin, 
1936. Pp. 327. Fr. 20. 
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Among the very useful histories of the old provinces of France which in recent years 
have appeared under the direction of M. A. Albert-Petit, this history of the Orléanais 
by R. Crozet is one of the least felicitous efforts. To be sure, the history of the Orléanais 
presents peculiar difficulties to the regional historian. It might well be contended that 
the Orléanais has no history which is separate and distinct from the history of the French 
monarchy. The cultural and political regionalism which thrived in Aquitaine, Brittany, 
or Champaigne was conspicuously absent in the Orléanais. In the feudal epoch it was 
merely a portion of the royal domain; and, because of its proximity to the political cen- 
ter of the kingdom, it became a favorite and traditional appanage for the princes of the 
royal blood. In modern times the administrative centralization of the absolute mon- 
archy obliterated the remnants of provincial autonomy, small as they were even in the 
earlier feudal epoch. The very limited economic regionalism which may be said to have 
grown up around the navigation of the Loire has been completely effaced by the modern 
railway. In the history of art also it would be difficult to find the distinctive character- 
istics of a regional school. In spite of the great abundance of splendid architectural 
monuments—the abbey Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire, the cathedral of Chartres, the chateaux 
of Blois and Chambord, to mention only a few—none of them represents indigenous 
artistic forms but are products, rather, of influences that came to the province from 
without. 

What, then, remains of purely provincial history? Very little, to tell the truth. In 
his search for a continuous theme M. Crozet has leaned heavily on the general history 
of the French monarchy as it was reflected in the province of the Orléanais. The result 
is a cursory and rapid survey of the history of France from pre-Roman Gaul downward 
that is neither very readable nor very profound or informing. There is little important 
material in the first two hundred pages that cannot be found in any fairly complete 
history of France. More illuminating are the chapters on the penetration of the intel- 
lectual and artistic influence of the Italian Renaissance, the international position of 
the University of Orléans in the sixteenth century, the religious wars, and the early 
phases of the French Revolution. On the other hand, the chapters on the administra- 
tive, economic, and social history of the old regime give no evidence of independent 
study, and certainly none of a fresh appraisal. The entire history is a somewhat hack- 
neyed repetition of traditional formulas within the scope of provincial history. 


Watter L. Dorn 


Histoire de Bretagne. Des origines a nos jours. By DuRTELLE DE SAINT SAUVEUR. 2 vols. 
Rennes: Plihon, 1937. Fr. 100. 

Histoire de la rue Saint-Denis des origines 4 nos jours. By M. Vimont. 8 vols. Paris: 
Presses modernes, 1937. Pp. 1092. Fr. 100. 

Métiers, corporations et confréries de Vitré avant 1789. By Jean Cuoueau. Vitré: 
Editions Unvaniez Arvor, 1937. Fr. 25. 

Recherches et documents sur Vhistoire des prix en France de 1500 a 1800. By Henri 
Hauser. Paris: Presses modernes, 1937. Pp. 536. Fr. 100. 

Finances municipales et crédit public a Lyon au XVI siécle. By Rocer Doucet. (“Bib- 
liothéque d’histoire économique.”’) Paris: Riviére, 1937. Pp. 123. Fr. 18. 

Bourbons 1553-1830. By Baron A. pE Maricourt and M. bE BEertTraAnpD-Fosse. 
(“‘Hérédité, pathologie, amours et grandeur.”) Paris: Emile-Paul, 1937. Fr. 18. 

Le guide des chemins de France de 1553. By Cuar.tes EstrenneE. Edited by J. Bon- 
NEROT. (“Bibliothéque de l’école des hautes-études,”’ Fascs. 265 and 267.) Paris: 
Champion, 1937. Pp. 139. Fr. 160. 

Henry of Navarre. (Le vert-galant.) By Marce.tLe Vioux. Translated by J. Lewis 
May. New York: Dutton, 1937. Pp. 295. $3.50. 
The author of this story seems to know the significant historical facts, writes well, 

and possesses a vivid imagination. In this tale he has adopted some well-worn inter- 


pretations of such historical characters and events as Catherine de Medici, Henry III, 
Henry IV, and the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew's Day, and has written a book “that 
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makes far better reading than many of the best novels.” In short, the work is a lusty 
tale of love and war, of sex passion and corrupt morals, of assassination and massacres. 
Against a sordid background of rivers of blood on the streets of Paris, torture chambers, 
inquisitors, men on the rack, mignons, and “fine ladies,”’ one follows the career of Henry 
of Navarre. A crude young fellow, at first in the court of Catherine de Medici, he was 
to learn to conduct himself with dignity and grace, to know many loves, to have at least 
five different women bear him a grand total of at least twelve children, to become a hu- 
mane and tolerant ruler “in a fanatical and bigoted world,” and at last to go down to a 
violent death at the hands of Ravaillac with, as Malherbe said, ‘‘the people of Paris 
weeping as they had never wept before.’’ ‘Amid all this sorrow and desolation,” con- 
cludes the author, “‘d’Aubigné, that dauntless comrade-in-arms, wrote this epitaph: 
“Guerrier sans peur, vainqueur sans fiel, roi sans mignons.’ ’’ Those who enjoy the biog- 
raphies of Emil Ludwig and Stefan Zweig should read this excellent translation of Mar- 
celle Vioux’s Henry of Navarre. It is an outstanding example of this so-called “popular” 
school of biographical writing, without pretense of being anything more. It should at 
least cause the reader to think that the times in which we live are not so bad after all. 
FRANKLIN C. PaLm 


Die Vollendung des Kinigs Henri Quatre. By H. Mann. Amsterdam: Querido, 1937. 
Fl. 3.90. 

Gabrielle d Estrées et les Bourbons-Vendéme. By Ligut.-Cou. DE LANOUVELLE. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy, 1937. Fr. 18. 

Cette grande Corisande. By Raymonp Rirtrer. Paris: Michel, 1936. Pp. 416. Fr. 20. 
One of the women who influenced Henry IV. 

Tricentenaire de V invasion allemande en Bourgogne en 1636, l'invasion de Gallas. By 
EpMonpD DE Vernisy. Paris: Brouwer, 1936. Pp. 135. Fr. 16. 

Louis XIV vu par ses témoins. Edited by J. Eseiina. Vol. II, Extraits des mémoires du 
temps. Paris: Plon, 1937. Pp. 200. Fr. 25. 

La Fronde. By Louis Mapeuin. (‘Hier et aujourd’hui.”’) Paris: Flammarion, 1936. 
Pp. 118. Fr. 3.75. 

Louis XIV daprés les pamphlets répandus en Hollande. By P. J. W. vAN MALSSEN. 
Paris: Nizet & Bastard, 1937. Pp. 187. Fr. 40. 

Le grand Condé. By H. Mato. Paris: Michel, 1937. Fr. 25. 

Liselotte, duchesse d’ Orléans, mére du régent. By F. FuNcK-BRENTANO. Paris: Nouvelle 
revue francaise, 1936. Pp. 256. Fr. 12. 

Le vieur Pondichéry 1673-1815. Histoire dune ville coloniale francaise. By MARrGuUE- 
RITE V. LABERNADIE. Paris: Leroux, 1936. Pp. 448. Fr. 35. 

Le maréchal de Sazre (amours et batailles). By Jacques CAsTELNAU. (“Le rayon d’his- 
toire.”’) Paris: Hachette, 1937. Fr. 17. 
Un esprit encyclopédique en dehors de ( Encyclopédie; Réaumur. D’aprés des documents 
inédits. By Jean Tortats. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1936. Pp. 447. Fr. 20. 
Die Marquise von Pompadour und der Hof Ludwigs XV. By GertruDE AReETz. Vienna: 
Bernina Verlagsgesellschaft, 1937. Pp. 237. 

La marquise de Pompadour. (Le régne d'une favorite). By Lizut.-Cot. Henri Carre. 
(“Le rayon d’histoire.”’) Paris: Hachette, 1937. Fr. 18. 

La confidante de Madame de Pompadour, Madame du Haussay des Demaines. By Satnt- 
vILLE. Paris: Boivin, 1937. Pp. 168. Fr. 20. 

The Pompadour. By MarGaret Trouncer. London: Faber & Faber, 1937. 15s. 

La vie de Dupleiz. By L. Saurev. (‘‘Vies aventureuses et romanesques.’’) Paris: 
Nathan, 1937. Pp. 192. Fr. 15. 

La Corse. Sa lutte pour l'indépendance, son annexion a la France. By T. GABRIELLI. 
Paris: Lanore, 1937. Pp. 256. Fr. 16.50. 
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L’ activité économique en France de la fin du XVIII¢ siécle & nos jours. By ACHILLE 
ViaLiaTE. (“Bibliothéque d’histoire économique.”) Paris: Riviére, 1937. Pp. 490. 
Fr. 60. 

Les parlementaires bourguignons a la fin du XVIII¢ siécle. By ALBERT COLOMBET. 
Dijon: The author, 1937. Pp. 412. Fr. 35. 

Russia in the intellectual life of eighteenth-century France. By Dmitri S. von MoHnREN- 
sSCHILDT. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 318. $2.75. 

In this monograph the author is concerned with an aspect of Franco-Russian rela- 
tions which historians have honored with a large measure of neglect. Much, indeed, has 
been said, and well said by French scholars themselves, on France’s place in the cultural 
development of Russia. Without challenging the validity of their conclusions, which he 
leaves decently alone, Mr. Mohrenschildt pictures the reverse of the medal: Russia’s 
place in, and contribution to, the intellectual evolution of France. Part One deals en- 
tirely with the direct contacts between the two countries during the eighteenth century. 
A rather unsatisfactory sketch of the diplomatic background is followed by one chapter 
on the principal Russians who visited France and by another, considerably longer, on 
Frenchmen in Russia. A third chapter discusses the French correspondents with the 
Russian court. We learn who the travelers were, in what capacity they came, what they 
saw and did and what was eventually reported in their writings, and how valuable or 
suspect their testimony was. One general conclusion emerges from this preliminary in- 
vestigation: despite strained or unfriendly relations, French interest in Russia grew 
rapidly. Once established, it was sustained, because or despite its wide diversification; 
and by the decade of the eighties the vogue for Russia in French society was almost as 
great as it was for England, and the direct contacts probably closer. The second part 
of the volume retraces, rather didactically and laboriously, the principal sources of in- 
formation available to French littérateurs and scholars; but it also assays the social and 
political opinions that were entertained by the French intellectuals and evaluates the 
nature of Russia’s place in the creative literature of France. The author finds, from his 
examination of many travelers’ accounts, from histories of Russia, and from articles on 
Russia in the French periodical press, that French knowledge of Russia suffered from 
much misinformation and superficiality, while lacking in addition any basic grasp of 
the important elements of Russian life or the distinctive psychology of the Russian 
people. French opinion not infrequently revealed more about the author than it did 
about the subject that he was treating. Though the interest in Russia, particularly in 
Peter the Great and Catherine II, was continuous, Russia exercised no significant in- 
fluence upon belles-lettres in France in the sense that England did. While this study is 
useful and valuable, it suffers from a pedestrian style and a repetitious, often mechani- 
cal, organization. 

Leo GERSHOY 


Histoire de la litérature francaise de 1789 a nos jours. By AtBert THIBAUDET. Paris: 
Stock, 1937. Pp. 587. Fr. 30. 

Histoire de la langue francaise. By F. Brunot. Vol. IX, La Révolution et l Empire, 
Part II, Les événements, les institutions et la langue. Paris: Colin, 1937. Fr. 110. 
The cult of antiquity and the French revolutionaries. A study in the development of the 

revolutionary spirit. By Haroip T. Parker. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1937. Pp. ix+215. $2.00. 

Mr. Parker began his study because Professor Carl Becker, in reviewing Fay’s 
L’ esprit revolutionnaire, wrote: “‘Will not someone write a book showing how the revolu- 
tionary state of mind of the eighteenth century was also nourished on an ideal concep- 
tion of classical republicanism and Roman virtue?” The author acknowledges in- 
debtedness also to Professor Gottschalk, who supervised his research. Abandoning his 
original intention of studying the entire eighteenth century in Europe and America, Mr. 
Parker has attempted, “‘first, to trace what members of the French revolutionary gener- 
ation thought of antiquity from the high school to the guillotine; and, second, to show 
how what they thought sometimes affected their state of mind and their action.” He 
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we oon conservatives as well as revolutionaries, but has paid special attention to 
the latter. 

By a painstaking investigation of the curricula of French secondary schools which 
prominent revolutionaries attended and of the classical quotations and allusions in their 
speeches and pamphlets, it appears that they read and remembered in maturity chiefly 
what they had studied in school—certain of Cicero’s orations; Sallust’s Conspiracy of 
Catiline; the first three books of Livy; Tacitus’ Agricola, Histories, and Annals; and 
Plutarch’s Parallel lives. The last named was not read in school. The rather narrow 
view of antiquity derived from these books they supplemented, as quotations show, by 
Montesquieu, Voltaire’s Brutus, Rollin, Rousseau, and Mably. Horace and Vergil are 
often quoted, but rather for phrases than for content. Mr. Parker shows that, although 
such revolutionaries as Mme Roland, Desmoulins, Mercier, and Brissot claimed that 
their adolescent enthusiasm for Rome and Greece had included a desire for a French 
republic, this is not borne out by what they wrote before 1789, which is merely nostalgic. 
He refutes the familiar view that the Jacobins during the Terror were constantly at- 
tempting to mold France after a classical model. During the Terror serious interest in 
antiquity was limited to Saint-Just, Robespierre, and Billaud-Varenne among the lead- 
ers, and only in the winter and spring of 1794, when such subjects as schools, festivals, 
and censors were considered. No brief summary can do anything like justice to the 
author’s closely reasoned, subtle, and discriminating treatment of a difficult topic and a 
bewildering mass of source material. Nor are there any flaws worth picking in his work. 
This book is very nearly a model of what a doctoral dissertation should be. It is witty 
as well as erudite, original without eccentricity. Last, but not least, a bibliography of 
twenty-five closely printed pages begins with the statement, which the reader finds no 
reason to doubt, that ‘‘only the works used in the actual writing of this book have been 


included.”’ 
PENFIELD RoBERTS 


Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette during the Revolution. By Nesta H. Wesster. Lon- 
don: Constable, 1937. Pp. 555. 18s. 
Précis des principales opérations du gouvernement révolutionnaire. By A. Cocuin and 

M. ve Bovarp. (“Société de l'histoire de France.”) Pp. 173. Fr. 25. 

The lives of Talleyrand. By Crane Brinton. New York: Norton, 1936. Pp. 316. 
$3.00. 

The nineteenth century failed to understand Talleyrand. It believed in abstractions 
and in the logical relationship between those abstractions and men’s actions; it believed 
that men had a moral obligation to practice what they preached and to remain loyal to 
their expressed ideals—in short, that men, unlike women, might not change their minds. 
Talleyrand, on the other hand, “was devoid of reverence for abstractions” (p. 27); “he 
did not believe most men could practice what they preached”’ (p. 22); he did not believe 
in unswerving loyalty to political principles; and he acted accordingly. He changed prin- 
ciples “‘as one would change clothes” (p. 27), served successively under five French 
governments, and seemed to have as many lives as the proverbial cat. Therefore, the 
nineteenth century declared him bad. But that century analyzed men inadequately; 
the Italian sociologist, Vilfredo Pareto, made a better analysis. He insisted that men 
were essentially nonlogical beings, that their deeds were normally at cross-purposes 
with their ideals—that Talleyrand’s analysis of men was more correct than that of his 
critics. Professor Brinton in this biography reinterprets the life of Talleyrand in terms 
of Pareto’s Trattato di sociologia generale. 

The utility of Talleyrand’s life lies in the success of his diplomacy, since Talleyrand, 
emissary to England in 1793, minister of foreign affairs under the Directory, Napoleon, 
and Louis XVIII, and finally ambassador to England after the July Revolution, was, 
above all, a diplomatist. As such, he aimed to make France powerful through the de- 
velopment of a colonial empire and a close alliance with England and Austria. The for- 
eign policy of the Consulate was that of Talleyrand; and since the foreign policy of the 
Empire was that of Napoleon, Talleyrand ceased to serve him. The settlement at 
Vienna was his masterpiece; there the manipulator of men proved himself a manipulator 
of abstractions and regained for vanquished France her place among the powers of 
Europe. Moreover, Talleyrand did not change his principles as much as his critics have 
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alleged. Composer of a cahier demanding a constitutional regime, he remained through- 
out his life a liberal, a believer in the basic principles of the Revolution. Never did he 
serve under a government which did not subscribe to these principles. “He had certain 
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The biographer makes no pretense at objectivity. He contends that liberalism may 
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sive research, and the facts have been drawn largely from Lacour-Gayet’s biography. 
The critical bibliography is excellent. 
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Bonaparte. By EuGENe Tar&. Translated from the Russian by Joun Cournos. New 
York: Knight Publications, 1937. Pp. 431. $4.50. 

Napoleon: the portrait of a king. By R. McNatr Witson. London: Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 1937. Pp. 433. 12s. 6d. 

Souvenirs sur Napoléon. By Ducuesse D’Aprantés. (“Les maftres de l’histoire.’’) 
Paris: Plon, 1937. Fr. 25. 

Das Herz der Kaiserin. Die Ehe Napoleons mit Marie-Louise. Nach unveréffentlichten 
und vergessenen Dokumenten. By Baron von Bourcotna. Essen: Essener Verlags- 
anstalt, 1937. Pp. 500. Rm. 7.80. 

Pauline Bonaparte. By Joachim Kttun. London: Hutchinson, 1937. Pp. 303. 18s. 

La conscription dans le département de la Charente (1798-1807). By G. Vatu. (“Cen- 
tre d'études de la Révolution frangaise, série des études historiques.”’ Vol. I.) 
Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1937. Pp. 706. Fr. 50. 

Lettres de Grognards. Edited with notes by Emiie Faron, custodian of the Archives de 
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This is a limited edition of more than one thousand letters, written by soldiers who 
served in the Napoleonic wars, which were discovered some two years ago in the pre- 
fecture at Liége. These letters cover the time when the soldiers entered the armies as 
raw recruits, and the wars from the battle of Marengo to the close of the campaign of 
1813 and the occupation of Liége by the Allies. 

Le grand amour de Fouché. Ernestine de Castellane. By A. E. Movuin. Paris: Perrin, 
1936. Fr. 20. 
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French painting in the nineteenth century. By James Laver. London: Batsford, 1937. 
21s. 

This scholarly book has 12 plates in color and 130 photographic illustrations. The 
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Paris: Bureau d’éditions, 1937. Pp. 100. Fr. 2. 

La Commune. By Pierre Dominique. (‘Hier et aujourd’hui.”’) Paris: Flammarion, 
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La fin des notables. By Danie. Harévy. Vol. II, La république des ducs. Paris: Gras- 
set, 1937. Fr. 18. 

An account of the reluctant founding of the third French republic, largely through 
the actions of the duc de Broglie and his colleagues. 

Pour Uétude de la III¢ République. By Danteu Harévy. Paris: Grasset, 1937. Fr. 4. 

Les finances de la II]¢ république. By Groraes LacuaPE.ie. (“Collection de l’his- 
toire.”) Paris: Flammarion, 1937. Pp. 256. Fr. 16. 
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real leader. 

The chapter on the complicated reign of Henry VIII presents numerous helpful in- 
terpretations. One of these is that, while Roman law doctrines were not essential to the 
success of the crown, they gave it a setting. The “barren interlude’ of Mary’s reign is 
explained basically by English detestation of any form of foreign control, religious or 
secular. The chapter on Elizabeth brings out some neglected facts especially concerning 
the armada of 1588 and that projected in 1596, as well as English activities in aid of 
Henry of Navarre. The conquest of Ireland served the English purpose of self-defense 
but created the Irish problem. Mr. Read does not find in Elizabeth’s performance evi- 
dence of constructive statesmanship and pronounces her a careful guardian, rather than 
a great leader, of her people. 

Another outstanding feature of the work is the treatment of early Tudor commercial 
policy, which is shown to have been practical rather than purely nationalist, and quite 
incapable of being judged, as is true in other matters, by Tudor legislation. The inter- 
pretations offered will be of immediate value to the beginner or general reader in the 
subject and will afford room for reflection by the scholar familiar with the period. 

Wa. A. Morris 
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Of the voluminous literary production which accompanied the development of the 
experimental sciences in England during the seventeenth century, an important part 
consisted of writings designed to persuade the public of the utility of the new learning, 
to exalt its aims and procedures by contrasting them with the sterile Aristotelianism of 
the schools, and to urge a general turning-away from old authors to the direct study of 
Nature herself. It is in terms of the essentially rhetorical argumentation contained in 
this body of scientific apologetics, to the virtual exclusion of the more systematic con- 
temporary expositions and discussions of method, that Professor Jones has thought fit 
to trace the history of the idea of science in the period between Bacon and Newton, 
being convinced, as he tells us in his preface, that ‘in the last analysis an account of the 
conception of experimental science resolves itself into a history of the quarrel of the 
ancients and moderns.”” His book is, within the limits imposed by this assumption, a 
useful and learned piece of work. He has brought to light, and placed in their proper 
historical setting, many interesting pamphlets and treatises not before utilized by schol- 
ars; his restatements of the arguments of his texts are nearly always clear; his quota- 
tions from his more obscure sources are abundant and apt. If there is any serious fault 
to be found with his study, it is that he has occasionally allowed himself to take the as- 
sertions of his modernist heroes too much at their own valuation. Thus the picture 
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which he gives us in his opening chapter of an authority-ridden middle ages and six- 
teenth century, though it provides an admirably contrasting background for the sub- 
sequent story of rapidly growing enlightenment, nevertheless retains too much of the 
heightened coloring of the Advancement of learning, Book I, to be entirely acceptable to 
a generation which has read Pierre Duhem. Or, again, the many eulogies of Bacon 
which Professor Jones is able to quote from seventeenth-century writers to whom the 
name of the great Chancellor, for various easily understandable reasons, was one to 
conjure with, would hardly seem to warrant, in the face of modern scholarship in the 
history of science, the exalted place which he is here given as the “author” of the ex- 
perimental method (see, for example, p. 168) and the chief impelling force in the English 
scientific movement of the period. Nor—to mention only one more point—is it alto- 
gether safe to infer from the frequency with which the antithesis of Aristotle and Nature 
recurs in the rhetoric of the “modernists”’ that the movement they were promoting can 
be adequately described by the simple formula that “Nature and not books” had be- 
come the object of their study (p. 162); after all, as several of Professor Jones's quota- 
tions suggest (pp. 111, 137), there is an important sense in which the quarrel was, as 
Swift represented it, a battle of the books—ancient versus ancient as well as ancient 
versus modern—with “‘Nature’’ as often merely another name for Democritus or Galileo 
or Bacon or Gassendi or Descartes. 
R. S. Crane 
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Mr. Vulliamy has previously published books on Rousseau, John Wesley, Boswell, 
Voltaire, and others. The dedication of the present volume to Mr. Philip Guedalla 
indicates the master in whose footsteps he aspires to follow. A popular life of George 
III in the manner of Mr. Guedalla’s Wellington would serve a useful purpose. But the 
sole evidence of scholarship in Mr. Vulliamy’s book is the bibliography, to which he 
refers readers interested in the “entertaining and instructive material’’ which he re- 
luctantly omits. This bibliography, unfortunately, is as notable for the items left out 
as for those included. Why, for example, omit the first instalment of Professor J. H. 
Rose’s life of the younger Pitt while listing the second? Why include Feiling’s Tory 
party, Hart’s Formation of the Union, and Fiske’s American Revolution and omit II- 
chester’s Henry Fox? 

For no apparent reason the book begins with the battle of Dettingen. The first 
chapter, “The Little Captain,” is devoted to George II, including an unfavorable para- 
graph on George I, to whom is attributed a taste for “steatopygous females.’’ Several 
paragraphs tell the familiar story of the birth of the Princess Augusta in 1737, but there 
is no reference to the date or circumstances of the birth within a year of her younger 
brother, who was to become George III and the subject of this book. The author uses 
adjectives and adverbs without much discrimination, sometimes repetitiously, in ex- 
pressing an unfavorable opinion of the first three Hanoverian kings, of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and of a majority of the notable statesmen who flourished in their time. 
Only in Charles James Fox does he find many qualities to admire. In short, he seems 
almost to write in the manner of an unsympathetic traveler in a foreign country who 
reports chiefly the things of which he disapproves or thinks to be fit subjects of ridicule. 

In the language of Mr. Vulliamy, George III “‘gabbled’’ more often than he spoke. 
His mother’s conduct, if “‘never’’ that of “‘a desperately wicked woman’”’ was “always” 
that of a “misguided fool.’’ Of the king’s sons, the eldest was a “heartless reprobate,”’ 
“a royal rip of unequalled eminence in all the splendors of rococo turpitude.”’ The Duke 
of York had “‘less intelligence’”” but was his brother’s equal in “habitual . . . . boring 
wickedness.”” The Lord Chancellor Thurlow was a “third-rate Satan.”’ In the American 
Revolution, “every turpitude and ignominy”’ was on the side of the English: “every 
moral advantage,”’ on that of their opponents. Even if there were space, it would scarce- 
ly be worth while to enumerate mere inaccuracies in a work written in this style. 

W. T. Laprave 
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Mr. Gladstone was a man of principle as well as fluency. Familiar to his brain and 
tongue were such words as “law,” “justice,”’ “humanity,”’ “reason,” “liberty,” “equal 
rights,”’ and “brotherhood,”’ and in them he combined Christian and liberal ideals. Of 
course, these ideals brought him to deplore annexations, armaments, interventions, the 
breaking of treaties, and wars. To his mind England was “a satiated power.’ That she 
could afford to be humane and highminded, especially when these qualities involved a 
humanity and a high-mindedness by others that left her no less satiated, was something 
that Mr. Gladstone probably never thought of, for doubtless his ideals were too pure to 
be stained by even an infinitesimal hypocrisy. But, as Professor Knaplund explains, 
the Christian liberal statesman moved in a world of “‘checks and balances.’ The awak- 
ened giant “demos” could be hearkened to, or inflamed, or even snubbed. Mr. Glad- 
stone understood these matters. In the dark cavern of the foreign office were traditions 
which, like dragons, often devoured the best intentions. Mr. Gladstone knew well the 
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distinction between initiating and carrying out a policy. The unprincipled and intrigu- 
ing agents of land-hungry powers lurked, like specters, in every corner of international 
politics. Upon occasion Mr. Gladstone was wary. Colleagues misjudged; correspond- 
ents misinformed; deputed representatives misinterpreted. Mr. Gladstone always strug- 
gles for light, as well as right. ““That tendency—that, perhaps, irrepressible tendency of 
British enterprise to carry our [English] commerce and the range and area of our settle- 
ments beyond the limits of our sovereignty in those countries where civilization does not 
exist’’ (p. 117) could not be checked. Tommy Atkins might retreat; but stock companies 
and Bible societies were not to be held back—not even by moral pressure, “‘always in- 
effectual in a crisis.” Mr. Gladstone had the unadulterated faith of the free trader. And 
finally, “the Zeitgeist refused to be laid to rest or conjured away”’ (p. 73). Who, even 
Mr. Gladstone might ask, understands that? The pitfalls to trap a high-minded Chris- 
tian liberal statesman were numerous and unbelievably difficult to clamber out of. Mr. 
Knaplund helps all of us to learn this. This well-written study of Mr. Gladstone’s for- 
eign policy gives a satisfactory account of the incidents which called forth the liberal 
statesman’s best intentions but contributes little to the fathoming of those depths of 
interest from which British foreign policies probably flow. 
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carried on by the Dutch narrowed down more largely to a religious struggle for the 
venefit of the Calvinists, who formed at first a small but vociferous minority. 

A. Hyma 
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its subject. 
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A collection of letters, 1869-83. 
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A great, worth-while subject has been chosen by Mr. Dearden for this book. The 
title, Burton of Arabia, is aptly found in these days, when Lawrenshawlatry is beginning 
to bog a little under the weight of its Seven Pillars. Another subtitle—an afterthought 
or rejected transfer from the title-page—The Arabian knight, has become a running 
page-head; it is less happy in its punning implications, though the medieval flavor of 
the manners, the fighting qualities, and the straightforward conception of honor of 
Burton are well suggested. To call Burton, as is done in the first paragraph of the fore- 
word, “the foremost orientalist of his time’’ is less good taste and smacks of the ter- 
minology of a type of advertising that is not in the best British tradition. With Bur- 
ton’s Arabian nights and his Pilgrimage ever and anon served up by the book trade in 
cheaper editions, one wonders how true is the statement, made a little farther on, that 
“today, nearly fifty years after his death, he is almost forgotten.’’ On the whole, never- 
theless, the author has produced a readable volume for a broad public in England and 
America, most useful and not unattractive for the wider survey reading of the new 
American “‘college’’ emerging at Chicago, although the impression of somewhat hasty 
workmanship in conception, composition, and makeup crops up every now and then 
throughout. This is not so serious a fault as it might have been, had the author intended 
to produce a work of heavier weight and more permanent value. Indeed, the book, as 
it stands, conforms rather well to the modest aim set for himself by the author: “If 
this account . .. . should help to arouse interest again in the wayward genius, its pur- 
pose will be more than served.’ At some points the work here done is exceedingly stimu- 
lating. Burton’s influence on Swinburne, especially, together with the position of his 
own vivid personality and curious writings in English literature, merits more intense 
study. No less important, probably, was the lasting influence of a man like Burton upon 
the British consular service. It may be true, as the author says (p. 303), that “he forgot 
that he was a solitary man fighting a huge impersonal machine, and that his case was 
hopeless from the first.’ But one cannot read the record of his brave, and apparently 
hopeless, solitary struggle in curious consular posts, especially his Damascus record 
“drawn mainly from a confidential report, The Case of Captain Burton, in the Foreign 
Office files,’ without feeling strongly that this “Arabian knight”’ has, after all, left his 
impress deeply in the workings of the huge “impersonal machine,” that his work there 
lives now and will continue to live more effectively perhaps than the never underpub- 


licized “‘Lawrence of Arabia.” 
M. SPRENGLING 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


The Poland of Pilsudski, (1914-1936). By Ropert Macuray. New York: Dutton, 


1937. Pp. 508. $3.75. 

This volume may fairly be called a second edition, “revised and enlarged”’ of Poland, 
1914-1931. The new title suggests the essential concept of the whole; and the narrative 
shows us how the “heirs”’ of the marshal carried on after his death in March, 1935. Mr. 
Machray is not a historian, and he knows no Polish; but he has had competent help, and 
he is an able musterer of materials. I judged his former work “‘sound but dull,” and 
it is a pleasure to find the new book an improvement in this respect. Before we had a 
bare chronicle, but now there is a sense of the play of forces and personalities. Of course, 
the charge of oversimplification will be brought at many points by the critical reader. 
Twenty-six pages cannot deal with the tangle of events of 1918-19, nor can the same 
space suffice to tell the story of the annus mirabilis that followed. At the same time, 
just this kind of a book was needed, and in the main the picture is a fair one. Many 
will hold that events revolve too much around the work and thinking of one man, to 
the exclusion of others who did their bit too. Only the verdict of history can settle this 
question. In my opinion Europe will be increasingly grateful to Pilsudski for two things: 
first, for the often brutal way in which he demanded discipline of his own people, and, 
second, for the respect he insisted on getting for Poland from her immediate neighbors. 
Without him Europe might have become in the east the bear garden we have in Spain. 

WiiuiaM J. Rose 


J ézef Haller w walce o Polske niepodlegla i zjednoczona {Joseph Haller and the struggle 
for a free and united Poland]. By Izypor Move tsx1. Torun: Druk. Robotnicza, 
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Dvuranty. London: Williams & Norgate, 1937. Pp. 318. 12s. 6d. 
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This is the second volume of the author’s Ein Journalist erzdhlt. It is a story of bold 
adventures in out of the way places in the years just before the Great War, concerned 
this time with the headwaters of the Nile and with rivalries in Abyssinia. 
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Allen & Unwin, 1937. Pp. 429. 16s. 

Birds and flowers. Glimpses of old Japan from Japanese colour prints. By C. G. Hote. 
London: The Studio, 1937. 5s. 

The lesson of Japanese architecture. By Jiro Harapa. Edited by C. G. Hotme. Lon- 
don: The Studio, 1937. Pp. 192. 30s. 
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By Erwin BaAuz. Edited by Toxu BAuz. Stuttgart: Engelhorn, 1937. Pp. 284. 
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In the face of increasing specialization among western and native scholars in the 
field of Chinese history, this small volume proves there is yet a place for a brief survey. 
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Although heretofore recognized as an authority on Chinese law, the author has given a 
well-balanced synthesis of Chinese political, social, and cultural history. Brief as it is, 
it is neither an outline nor merely a series of generalizations. His announced thesis is 
the persistence of a rhythm in Chinese history which has brought that country through 
a recurring crisis, basically similar to the present sharp antagonism between the forces 
of the past and present with an inevitable revision of traditional values. One may ques- 
tion the existence of such a rhythm; yet most readers will readily accept his conclusion 
that, whatever the pattern of the future may be, it will be essentially Chinese in form 
and character. 

The first part of the work deals with the history of the country with its geographical, 
racial, and cultural backgrounds. The second part describes the present work of recon- 
struction in China in social, political, and technical fields as well as in foreign relations. 
The author has shown such familiarity with modern scholarship in this wide range that 
the general reader will find this book an excellent means of acquainting himself with the 
more significant of their findings. Professor Escarra is obviously sympathetic and 
friendly to China; yet he writes with a fairness and understanding which make this the 
best brief survey of modern China. 

Frank G. WILLISTON 


The development of China. By Kennetu Scott Latourette, D. Willis James professor 
of missions and oriental history in Yale University. 5th ed., revised. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1937. Pp. 334. $3.00. 

This edition has had considerable changes and additions made in the last two chap- 
ters on the recent history of China. The bibliography has been briefly annotated and 
brought up to date. 
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by JosepH Dunr. (“Museum lessianum. Section missiologique,” Vol. XXIII.) 
Brussels: Edition universelle, 1936. Pp. 184. Fr. 25. 

A German Jesuit who served the emperor of China from 1622 to his death. 
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(“Research studies of the State College of Washington,”’ Vol. IV, Nos. 3-4.) Pull- 
man, Wash.: State College, 1936. Pp. 95-442. $1.75. 

Great Britain and China 1833-1860. By W. C. Costin. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. Pp. 362. $5.00. 
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The Far East in world politics. By G. F. Hupson. New York: Oxford University Press, 
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The 20th century in the Far East. By P. H. B. Kent. New York: Longmans, 1937. Pp. 
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The political doctrines of Sun Yat-sen. An exposition of the “San Min Chu I.” By Pauu 
Myron Antuony Lineparcer, Pu.D., department of government, Harvard Uni- 
versity. (“Johns Hopkins University studies in historical and political science,” ex- 
tra vols., N.S., No. 24.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. xiv-+278. 
$2.75. 


The author, a son of Judge Linebarger, Sun Yat-sen’s legal adviser, has here pro- 
duced the best study of Sun’s political theories now available to Occidentals. As he 
states, Sun’s writings are “improvisations designed as propaganda’”’ rather than system- 
atic treatises, but the able analysis which they receive in this volume shows Sun as the 
author of a political theory of adequate consistency and of great contemporary interest 
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and importance. The detailed study of Sun’s ideas is prefaced by a brief but acute sur- 
vey of the traditional ideology of China, a procedure which the author justifies by point- 
ing out that most of Sun’s more important conceptions are rooted in older Chinese 
political and ethical thought. Indeed, if Sun is frequently and superficially diagnosed 
as a mere uncritical imitator of western ideas, it is because his occidental readers have 
naturally been impressed by his borrowings from western sources; but often, through 
inadequate knowledge of customary Chinese modes of thought, that have failed to real- 
ize that Sun was a reconstitutionary perhaps even more than he was a revolutionary. 
The book contains a group of three chapters, each dealing with the theory of one of 
Sun's main principles—nationalism, democracy, and min shéng, the economic principle. 
These are followed by three corresponding chapters concerned with the programs which 
Sun proposed in implementation of his general principles. In each case there is a care- 
ful assessment of the possible sources of Sun’s ideas. The division between theories and 
programs is not explicit in Sun’s writings themselves but is a useful device in revealing 
the essential structure and coherence of his thought. The book contains an excellent 
critical bibliography of works on Sun Yat-sen in western languages and Chinese, a 
Chinese-English glossary, and an index. While he has not himself used the Chinese 
texts, the author has consulted Chinese friends on difficult points, and states that “the 
language difficulty, while an annoyance and a handicap, has not been so considerable 
as to give the author reason to suppose that his conclusions would have been different 
in any significant respect had he been able to make free and continuous use of Chinese 
and Russian sources.” 

‘ Meriseti E. CAMERON 
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The empire in the world. A study in leadership and reconstruction. By Sir AnTHUR Wi1- 
LERT, B. K. Lone, and H. V. Hopson. Edited by E. Toomas Coox. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 323. $3.50. 

Primarily concerned with the British empire as it now is, but some chapters show 
how it developed out of the recent past. 

Brief récit et succincte narration de la navigation faictes es ysles de Canada, Hochelage et 
Saguenay et autres, avec particulieres meurs langage et cérémonies des habitants d’icelles: 
fort delectable a veoir. By Jacques CHAMPLAIN. (“Bibliothéque de la Société histo- 
rique du Canada.’’) Paris: Maisonneuve, 1937. Fr. 150. 

The neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia. A marginal colony during the Revolutionary years. 
By Joun Bartiet Bresner. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. 
388. $4.00. 

The reciprocity treaty of 1854. Its history, its relation to British colonial and foreign policy 
and to the development of Canadian fiscal autonomy. By Donatp C. Masters. Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1937. Pp. 278. 10s. 6d. 

A review of the Jewish colonists in Barbados in the year 1680. By WiuFrep S. SAMUEL. 
London: Purnell, 1936. Pp. 125. 10s. 6d. 

This monograph is a valuable contribution to the small body of literature on colonial 
Jewries sponsored by the Jewish Historical Society of England. The role of the Jew in 
the British Empire remains to be written; such a history might well emulate the spirit 
and method of Mr. Samuel, whose scholarly volume compares favorably with V. L. 
Oliver’s studies of Antigua and Barbados. The American Jewish Historical Society has 
been, as Mr. Samuel admits, the most productive agency for publication on West Indian 
Jewries. Dr. Herbert Friedenwald, of that society, was the first to call to the attention 
of Jewish historians the importance of the West Indies. His studies, together with pa- 
pers by Frank Cundall, the late G. F. Judah, and N. Darnell Davis, have been published 
by the American society. 

The sources for this book were the 1679-80 census of Barbados at the Public Record 
Office, burial inscriptions, tax lists, militia rolls, embarkation lists, and wills—some 
registered in Bridgetown, others in London. 
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At least the names are now known of most, if not all, Jews then in Barbados. Three 
hundred in all, they constituted perhaps a tenth of the urban population. They were 
drawn mainly from three sources: refugees from the inquisition in Brazil, the dispersion 
from Cayenne, and émigrés from Surinam when England surrendered it to the Dutch. 
Thus they were of wide European extraction. Very few held sugar plantations; most 
were engaged in trade. Those naturalized have been identified where possible, and the 
process of endenization is discussed. Some migrated to Jamaica; and connections per- 
sisted with relatives in New York, Newport, Amsterdam, and Hanse towns. The narra- 
tive becomes largely a “Who’s Who’’ of the principal families. The fortunes of London 
Jews were often derived from West Indian sources. Thus Rowland Gideon’s son Samp- 
son was the wealthy London broker of the early eighteenth century whose Christian 
descendants “included a peer, Lord Saye & Sele, an Admiral, Eardley Wilmot, an Irish 
rebel, Erskine Childers, and an M. P. and M. D., Sir Francis Freemantle!’’ Wills of 
Barbadian Jews, extracted at length in appendixes, reveal deep loyalty to family, con- 
siderable inbreeding, humane treatment of slaves, and moral standards apparently 
higher than were prevalent in the West Indies . 

Frank W. Pitman 
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1937. 8s. 6d. 
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The English factories in India. By Sir Cuarutes Fawcett. N.S., Vol. I, The western 
presidency, 1670-1677. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1937. Pp. 418. 18s. 
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London: Longmans, 1937. 9s. 
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My India. By Lituran Luker Asupy with Roger Wuarte y. Boston: Little, Brown, 
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or ZetLanp. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 428. $4.00. 
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in continuation of the work of the late Frances GARDINER DAVENPORT by CHARLES 
Oscar Pauuuin. Vol. IV, 1716-1815. Washington: Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 1937. Pp. 222. 
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Most of the volume is descriptive of the American navy in the period between the 
war of 1812 and the outbreak of the civil war. Kearny had, however, a varied service, 
being in China at the time of the Opium War, fighting pirates in the West Indies, and 
witnessing the Greek revolution. 


Diplomatic correspondence of the United States: Inter-American affairs, 1831-1860. 
Edited by Wiit1am R. Mannina. Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment, 1937. 
$5.00. 


This volume includes correspondence with Mexico, 1831-48. 


The United States army in war and peace. By Covonet Ouiver L. Spautpinc. New 
York: Putnam, 1937. Pp. 541. $6.00. 

Claude Kitchin and the Wilson war policies. By ALEX Matuews Arnett, Px.D., pro- 
fessor of history in the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1937. Pp. 341. $3.00. 


Although “there is no purpose here to make Wilson the villain of the piece’’ or to 
“impugn his motives,” the war president emerges from this study definitely less perspi- 
cacious than the leader of the Democratic majority in the house of representatives, Mr. 
Kitchin of North Carolina, who from first to last opposed Wilson’s “war policies.” 
After the disappointments of post-war European politics, the failure of the war to estab- 
lish democracy, and the disclosures of the Nye munitions investigation, many Ameri- 
cans (the Institute of Public Opinion estimates 70 per cent) seem to be convinced that 
American participation in the war was-futile, to say the least. It is easy to be wise after 
the fact. To have realized in 1916 just what pressure groups were leagued together to 
force the United States into the war would have been a much more difficult achieve- 
ment. Mr. Kitchin not only thought that the munitions and banking interests were dis- 
solving American neutrality—he said as much on the floor of Congress, despite the 
overwhelming tide of public opinion that stigmatized all opposition to preparedness as 
“wilful,”’ “‘publicity-seeking,”’ “pro-German,’’ even ‘“‘cowardly.”’ The keynote of the 
book lies in the treatment of the “‘Sunrise Conference,” held in April, 1916, shortly after 
the sinking of the ‘“‘Sussex.’’ Mr. Arnett claims to dispel all doubt as to the occurrence 
and importance of this hitherto apocryphal meeting. At a time when Wilson was in- 
structing Lansing to prepare for the severance of diplomatic relations with Germany, it 
is the contention of the author that only the opposition of Claude Kitchin, together 
with his colleagues Flood and Stone, voiced at this conference, stayed our entrance into 
the war exactly one year. Mr. Arnett is to be congratulated for having produced a 
very readable and well-documented account of a statesman who played a courageous, 
though unavailing, role in a momentous chapter of American diplomatic history. 


James MorGan Reap 


Twenty years as military attaché. By Covonet T. Bentitey Mort. New York: Oxford 


University Press, 1937. Pp. 342. $2.50. 

This is a pleasant book to read, and presents a somewhat unusual point of view. A 
large part of it consists of slight and entertaining anecdotes—entertaining largely be- 
cause they are so slight and so naturally told—about people in the public eye in Europe 
under the old regime, when a great name, American or foreign, meant something and 
when formality was natural and did not hamper or embarrass. But a larger and more 
serious part gives us a picture of our army and of our national affairs from the point of 
view of an American professional soldier, who spent most of his service abroad, studying 
foreign military systems and looking at our army more or less from the outside. 

The author graduated at West Point in 1886, a classmate of General Pershing and 
hence a contemporary of most of our conspicuous leaders in the war with Germany, and 
was commissioned in the artillery. He soon returned to West Point as a tactical officer, 
and thus came to know that school from all sides. As a staff officer he saw something of 
our higher command in the United States; went to the Philippines with the first expedi- 
tion in 1898, and later to Cuba. From 1900 on, his service was largely that of military 
attaché in Paris, with an occasional return for a short period of regimental duty. Physi- 
cal disability for field service forced his retirement shortly before we entered the war 
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with Germany, and cut off all possibility of any command in that war; but he returned 
to active duty in 1917 and served for a dozen years more as attaché and liaison officer 
in close contact with the highest military circles, American and foreign. 

With a keen intellect and a background like this, he was sure to give us something 
novel. His unusual experience assures us against provincialism, and his language is at 
times almost that of a foreign observer; we have to be on the watch, not against narrow- 
ness but against overemphasis of his detached attitude. With a passionate loyalty to 
West Point, he sees those things wherein that great school is open to criticism; and he 
states them with more vigor, pertinency, and emphasis than any nongraduate could do 
—perhaps overstates them. In this same manner he comments upon many aspects of 
American military life. His comments are solidly based from the fact that he is himself 
a loyal and highly trained officer of our army; they are keen by reason of his wide and 
deep knowledge of other systems, although we must use them with a little caution lest 
his more intimate relations to the foreign may overshadow his clear appreciation of pres- 


ent-day American conditions. 
OLIVER L. SPAULDING 
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